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with  the  title  “  Ecce  Terra.”  It  develoi>es  the 
idea  of  the  manifested  working  of  a  Divine 
Hand  in  the  structure  and  government  of  tlie 
earth. 
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They  were  unable,  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  to  be  more  than  feeble 
and  germinal  Presbyterian  churches.  But  we 
thank  God  for  what  it  was.  Our  American 
Presbyterian  Church  began  historically  at  the 
bottom,  and  only  by  degrees  did  it  develop  in¬ 
to  the  magnificent  system  we  now  enjoy.  It 
was  not  a  reconstruction  of  an  old  papal  sys¬ 
tem  into  a  new  Presbyterian  system,  as  was 
the  case  in  Scotland.  It  was  a  free  and  natural 
growth  in  accordance  with  the  preferences  of 
the  congregations  themselves.  Our  American 
Preebjiierianism  was  born  and  nurtured  and 
reached  its  maturity  in  freedom.  It  was  not 
imposed  upon  us  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  tri¬ 
bunals.  _ 


EARLIEST  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

Mf  Prof.  CharlM  A.  Briggi,  S.D. 

Presbyterianism  in  the  U nited  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  reproduction  and  further  development 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Europe.  It  differs  from 
the  latter  in  that  the  various  types  produced  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  combined 
to  produce  a  new  American  type.  The  United 
States  were  originally  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Prance,  and  Si>ain.  Here  emigrants 
from  these  several  nationalities  found  a  home 
and  combined  with  Swiss,  Welsh,  Germans, 
and  Swedes,  who  were  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  colonization  of  the  new  world. 

The  earliest  Presbyterian  emigration  was  of 
French  Huguenots  under  the  auspices  of  Ad¬ 
miral  CJoligny  in  1562,  led  by  Rebaut  in  the  Car- 
olinas,  and  in  1565  in  Florida.  But  the  former 
enterprise  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  colo¬ 
nists  of  the  latter  were  massacred  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  The  later  Huguenot  colonists  mingled 
with  the  Dutch  in  New  York  and  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Presbyterians  in  New  England  and  the  Car- 
oUnas.  A  Huguenot  church  was  formed  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1665;  in  New  York  city 
in  1683 ;  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1686 ;  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1687 ;  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  1688, 
and  at  other  places.  The  Charleston  church 
still  maintains  its  indei)endence ;  the  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  and  Boston  churches  subsequently  be¬ 
came  attached  to  classical  Presbyteries. 

English  Puritanism  colonized  New  England 
from  1620  onwards.  This  Puritanism  was  of 
the  two  tyi)es  which  develoiied  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines 
(1643-48)  into  Presbyterianism  and  Congrega¬ 
tionalism.  These  coSporated  with  each  other 
in  New  England  as  tiiey  did  in  Old  England. 
Presbyterianism  of  the  Westminster  type  was 
established  in  the  provinces  of  London,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  Shropshire  by  act  of  Parliament, 
and  continued  in  this  form  until  the  Restora¬ 
tion  in  1661.  But  in  the  other  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  two  elements  combined  with  the  mod¬ 
erate  Episcoi>aliau3  in  Associations.  The  ear¬ 
nest  desire  for  this  union  is  expressed  in  the 
pai>er  entitled  “  Certain  considerations  to  dis¬ 
suade  men  from  the  further  gathering  of  Chur¬ 
ches  in  this  present  juncture  of  time  subscrib¬ 
ed  by  divei's  divines  of  the  Assembly,  1643.” 
They  say : 

“That  it  is  not  to  doubtiHl,  but  tlie  couiicells 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divine-,  ami  the  care  of  the  Par- 
lianjont  will  be',  not  oiiely  to  retonne  and  set  up  Re¬ 
ligion  throughout  the  ii.ntioii,  but  will  eoncurro  to 
prt«8erve  whatever  shall  appeare  to  be  the  rights  of 
particular  congregations,  according  to  the  Wortl, 
and  to  beare  with  such  whose  conscienci's  cannot 
in  all  things  confornn*  to  the  publicke  rule,  so  fane 
as  the  Word  of  God  would  have  them  borne  with- 
all." 

Reiteatcd  efforts  were  made  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  difference  in  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly  itself.  This  accommodation  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  jure  dirino  theories.  But  the  desire 
is  again  expressed  in  the  official  document  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Loudon,  entitled 
ministerii  evangelic!,  1653.” 


OROAN  OF  THB  OKRMAN  REFORDIRD 

CHURCH  ON  THK  SALVATION  OF  INFANTS. 

The  Reformed  Quarterly  Review  for  January 
opens  with  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject 
from  the  jten  of  Prof.  E.  V.  Gerhart.  Dr.  Ger¬ 
hart  is  a  leading  divine  of  the  German  Reform¬ 
ed  Church,  resitected  alike  for  his  ability,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  piety.  The  question  of  infant  salva¬ 
tion,  he  says,  has  engaged  his  earnest  study 
for  years,  and  some  of  the  results  he  now  gives 
to  the  public.  He  has  been  moved  to  do  so  by  Dr. 
Prentiss’s  article  in  the  Presbyterian  Review 
for  July,  1883,  “which  for  its  bold  divergence 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  stand¬ 
ards  concerning  the  salvation  of  infants,  has 
deservedly  arrested  attention  and  called  forth 
comment  by  the  religious  press.”  While  avow¬ 
ing  his  hearty  agreement  with  much  contained 
in  that  article,  especially  with  what  it  says 
about  probation,  he  dissents  decidedly  from 
its  main  iwsitiou.  The  doctrine  of  universal 
infant  salvation  he  holds  to  be  unwarranted 
by  Scripture  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
Christianity.  This  being  so,  to  make  it  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  doctrines,  or  the  bearing  of  doctrines, 
explicitly  ttiught  in  the  New  Testament,  he 
very  justly  regards  as  a  false  method  of  theo¬ 
logical  reasoning.  He  then  proceeds  to  unfold 
his  own  theory,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state 
more  in  detail  his  objections  to  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Prentiss.  We  can  indicate  only 
the  salient  points  of  his  argument.  Before  do¬ 
ing  so,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  note  that 
Dr.  Prentiss  himself  seems  to  have  been  well 
aware  that  the  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  demands  an  inquiring  or  tentative  rather 
than  a  dogmatizing  method  of  treatment. 
“Assuming  for  the  present,”  says  Dr.  Pren¬ 
tiss,  “that  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  in  in¬ 
fancy  is  the  common  doctrine  of  evangelical 
Protestants,  I  proceed  to  consider  some  of  its 
theological  bearings.”  Later,  he  says: 

“  The  doctrine  of  universiil  infant  salvation  seems 
to  me  to  be  essentially  n  revolution  in  theological 
opinion.  One  may,  indeed,  assert  the  doctrine  and 
there  let  it  rest,  without  attempting  to  adjust  1o  it 
old  beliefs.  But  a  thoughtful  mind,  searching  for 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  will  not  Oivsily  be  content  to  take  this  course. 
The  intense  earnestnc.ss  witli  which  tlie  que.stion  of 
infant  salvation  wius  discussed  in  the  time  of  Au¬ 
gustine  and  liysomeof  the  abiest  divines  of  later 
times,  indicates  its  vital  connection  with  the  gener¬ 
al  doctrines  of  grace.  It  does  not  strike  me,  then*- 
fore,  as  likely  that  the  new  view  will  become  llrmly 
establisln.sl  and  receive  the  stamp  of  orthodoxy 
withoui  e.xciting,  sooner  or  later,  a  great  ileal  of 
discussion  as  to  its  ultimate  grounds  and  conse¬ 
quences.” 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Gorhurt’s  article:  He 
hold.s,  then,  that  infants  dying  in  infancy  pass 
into  a  “  transearthly  period  ”  of  existence, 
which  yet  is  part  of  the  mundane  economy, 
and  subject  to  the  same  ethico-religious  condi¬ 
tions.  The  decisive  event  in  their  history  is 
not  natural  death,  but  tlie  second  coming  of 
Christ,  or  the  Day  of  Judgment.  During  the 
iwiod  intermediate  between  death  and  the 
Second  Advent,  lliey  developo  into  self -con¬ 
sciousness  and  freedom,  and  thus  become 
moral  agents.  Having  become  moral  agents, 
.they  then,  by  an  act  of  their  own  will,  decide 
I  eternal  destiny.  (^JhrLt  will  maiUte.-t 

\  _  ...  .  l:  * _ i  - . . 


THB  AUTHOR  OF  “THB  PROORBSS  OF  OOP* 
TRINB.” 

While  renewed  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  admirable  book  with  the  above 
title,  by  Dr.  Bernard,  I  am  permitted  to  make 
extracts  from  a  private  letter  recently  received 
that  may  do  something  toward  satisfying  the 
desire  of  the  author’s  American  friends  to 
know  more  of  the  man  and  his  work.  With  a 
modesty,  however,  characteristic  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  that  is  shown  in  his  finely  cut  and 
beautiful  face,  he  says  he  has  nothing  “  to  say 
worth  telling.”  His  admirers  may,  however, 
judge  differently : 

“I  am  descended,”  he  writes,  “from  a  French 
Huguenot  family,  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  preferred  their  faith  to  property 
and  country.  M.y  ancestor  made  his  way  to  Jamai¬ 
ca,  and  the  family  became  resident  proprietors  of 
estates  at  Montego  Bay.  Only  for  the  last  two  gen¬ 
erations  have  they  made  their  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  mention  tliis  because  there  are  many  fam¬ 
ilies  in  England  descendants  of  these  Protestant 
refugees,  and  from  wdiat  I  know  of  their  history,  I 
conclude  that,  speaking  generally,  the  blessing  of 
God  has  followed  them.  My  brother,  the  Right 
Honorable  Montague  Bernard,  was  one  of  the  High 
Commission  for  negotiating  Ihc  treat}'  between 
Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1871.  He 
died  September,  1882. 

“My  own  history  is  commonplace,  and  my  writ¬ 
ings  are  not  worth  mentioning.  In  early  life  I 
wrote  a  good  dc;il  in  the  old  ‘  Christian  Observer.' 
and  have  contribut<'d  to  various  publications  and 
published  a  few  sermons — also  a  volume  called 
‘The  Witness  of  God,’  being  three  sermons  preach¬ 
ed  in  my  olllce  as  ‘Select  Preacher’  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford :  but  they  are  out  of  print.  I  am 
appointtMl  to  that  oflice  again  for  the  current  year 
(1883).  As,  except  in  that  oflice.  I  always  preach 
extempore.  I  have  not  in  general  anything  to  print. 

I  have  wisluHl,  and  still  wish,  to  write  on  subjects 
which  are  on  my  mind,  but  the  preaching  and  pas¬ 
toral  work  of  tfds  great  parish  is  as  much  as  I  can 
overtake,  and  leaves  no  time  at  my  disp<>8al.  We 
«annot  all  do  the  things  wo  wi)uld,  but  the  work 
which  tlie  Loni  appoints  us  may  have  more  bless¬ 
ing  on  it  than  what  (if  at  liberty)  wc  might  choose 
for  ourselves,  and  I  am  (hsiply  thankful  for  that 
which  has  betui  aj)(K>inted  for  nxe,  and  also  that  at 
the  age  of  sixiy-seven  I  am  able  to  continue  it.” 

The  sweed,  Cfiiristiiui  spirit  that  breathes  in 
the  letter  is  hardly  more  than  indicated  by  the 
alxovo  extiiiets. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  great  work,  the  llamidon  Lectures. 
Few  books  fnrnisli  smdi  strong  tneat  for  the 
scholar,  while  at  the  same  time  .so  interesting 
and  helpful  to  the  average  (’hristian.  Would 
that  this  book  might  h.ive  a  wide  eiretilatiori 
among  our  laymen ! 

I  venture  also  to  copy  here  one  of  his  unpub¬ 
lished  hymns  kindly  sent  mens  a  further  to¬ 
ken  of  Ids  interest  in  his  Ainerican  friends,, 
though  many  of  them  be  of  another  commun¬ 
ion.  Yet  are  we  not  one  in  Christ  ? 

“JEHOV.Vil  S/Vn.VOTH.” 

,  *•  The  I.Gnl  of  lionts  iw  Hid  nunio.*’ 

“  Lord  of  Hosts,  Th.v  power  and  glory 
All  Ihe  universe  (lispla.vs; 

I  Heavf'ii  an<l  earlli  repeat  the  story; 

Through  creation  sounds  Thy  praise. 

“  Suns  are  blazing,  worlds  arc  rolling. 
Countless  orbs  in  boundless  spiice. 

Power  divine  thoir  exxurso  controlling, 

None  foraakes  his  path  and  {xlace.  ' 

“Angel  hosts,  in  nobler  splendor. 

Willing  servants  of  Thy  reign. 

Endless  praise  and  service  render; 

Fill  with  life  the  vast  domain. 

“  Lord,  while  myriivd  worlds  adore  Thee, 
Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers  on  high 
What  is  this  poor  earth  before  Thee  ? 

What  is  man  ?  anti  what  am  I 't 

“  Yet  while  sin  and  death  enslave  us, 

Lo,  Thy  pit.ving  love  displayed ! 

He  is  come  to  seek  and  save  us, 

He  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made. 

"  E'en  to  me  His  words  are  spoken ; 

E'en  for  me  that  flcath  He  ditnl ; 

Mine  the  chains  His  hand  has  broki'it, 

Mine  the  welcome  to  His  side. 

“  Songs  of  joy  for  this  .salvation 
Now  I  sing  before  Thy  face 
In  the  chorus  of  creation. 

Lord  of  Hosts  and  God  of  Grace.” 

It  might  be  added  that  Dr.  Bernard  is  now 
rector  of  Walcott,  Bath,  Canon  and  Chancellor 
of  Wells  Cathedral.  Long  may  his  life  be 
spared,  and  may  he  be  able  to  commit  to  writ¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  of  his  mature  years,  and  so 
become  a  help  to  “all  that  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,”  will 
be  the  sincere  prayer  of  every  rc'ader. 

John  Q.  Adams. 

Boulder,  Col.,  laniinry,  Iftni. 


HELP  YOUR  PASTOR. 

By  Bar.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Has  not  he  a  right  to  your  assistance,  and 
just  as  strong  a  claim  on  you  as  you  can  have 
on  him  for  pulpit  instruction  and  pastoral 
oversight  V  Before  you  ever  utter  another 
croak  about  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
church,  turn  your  eye-glass  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  pews,  and  see  whether  the  causes  of  spir¬ 
itual  dearth  may  not  lie  quite  as  much  with 
the  people  as  with  their  minister.  Granting 
that  you  ought  to  help  your  pastor,  how  can 
you  do  it  ? 

There  are  scores  of  ways  in  which  you  can 
strengthen  his  hands  and  cheer  his  heart. 
First  of  all,  do  unto  him  as  you  would  that 
othera  do  unto  you ;  imt  yourself  in  his  place. 
He  cannot  always  strike  twelve  in  his  ser¬ 
mons,  any  more  than  you  can  always  make  a 
shrewd  bargain,  or  finish  a  piece  of  work  quite 
up  to  your  promise.  Y’ou  don’t  like  to  be  un¬ 
reasonably  censured;  no  more  does  he;  and 
when  you  are  scolding  your  minister,  you  are 
discrediting  a  servant  of  your  Lord,  and  ob¬ 
structing  His  work.  Supixising  him  to  be  a 
conscientious  ixastor  and  doing  his  best,  he 
has  a  riglit  to  your  generous  aixpreciation.  If 
you  have  just  grountl  for  criticisms,  take  tliem 
to  his  study,  and  not  to  your  neighbors’ 
houses.  Y'ou  may  help  him  by  the  first  meth¬ 
od,  provided  that  you  go  in  a  frank,  fraternal 
.spirit. 

2.  For  a  better  puiqiose  tli,an  for  criticisms, 
you  may  visit  him  or  ask  him  to  your  own 
liouse— and  that  is  to  devise  jxlaiis  of  doing 
good.  Partners  in  busine.ss  coii.sult  often; 
you  are  a  spiritual  (xartnor  with  your  minister. 
It  is  your  churcli  as  much  as  it  is  his ;  it  really 
belongs  to  Him  who  owns  yon  botli.  Just  as 
clearly  is  it  your  duty  to  labor  for  th(‘  Master 
as  it  is  his  <luty.  Put  your  lieads  and  hearts 
together,  and  devi.se  jxlans  of  usefulness,  and 
the  best  metho<ls  to  make  them  successful.  If 

I  he  sets  ou  foot  a  feasible  plan  for  tpiickening 
church-life,  aiding  the  Sabbath-school,  iu- 
crea.sing  the  i>rayer-mceting,  or  reaching  the 
unconverted,  tiien  hark  him. 

3.  A  minister  who  is  really  worthy  of  the 
name,  eun  stand  an  emjxty  purse  better  than 
an  empty  pew  or  an  empty  prayer-meeting. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  church  that  ho  should  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  either,  but  the  spiritual 
emptiness  afflicts  the  xnost  keeul}.  Perhaps 


in  Jesus  Christ ;  this  is  the  eternal  ground  of 
our  redemption.  2.  The  renewing  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whereby  we  are  vitally  united  to 
Christ  as  our  atoning  Saviour  and  our  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  3.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  blos¬ 
soming  out  of  our  union  to  Christ — faith,  hope, 
love,  joy,  obedience,  and  the  like.  It  is  with 
respect  to  the  second  and  third  only  that  there 
can  be  any  question  in  the  ease  of  infants.  And 
if  the  subject  be  regarded  in  a  merely  intellec¬ 
tual  Avay,  and  from  the  ethical  point  of  view 
alone,  we  freely  admit  that  it  is  beset  with  al¬ 
most  insuperable  difficulties,  us  indeed  is  the 
very  immortality  of  those  dying  in  infancy. 
But  looked  at  according  to  the  simple  analogy 
of  faith,  its  whole  aspect  is  changed.  If  wc 
believe  tliat  little  children,  like  full-grown 
men,  live  and  move  and  liave  their  being  in 
God,  why  sliould  we  deem  it  harder  for  Him  to 
imjxregnate  an  infant’s  soul  witli  the  bh'ssoil 
influences  of  His  grace,  than  the  soul  of  a 
hardened,  polluted  worldling'?  If  He  can 
stop  a  (h'sperate  sinner  rusliiiig  headlong 
down  to  perdition,  smite  Ids  obdurate  will  into 
contrition,  and  make  liim  a  new  ereatun'  in 
Christ  Jesus  Avithout  violating  his  manhood, 
why  can  He  not,  if  He  jilease,  by  the  same 
amazing  grace  so  toucli  the  latent  (xoAvers  of 
moral  aetion  in  the  neAV-l)orii  hai>e,  that  its 
first  free,  self-conseious  •■xereises  shall  be 
trustful  loA’o  to  tlie  Lord  Jesus  (.Mirist,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost '?  We  are  unable  to  see  that 
the  etliieal  re  piirements  of  man’s  nature  are 
dislitiiiored  in  ilie  latter  ease  any  more  than  in 
th(‘  tormer. 

Indeed  the  prineiide  for  whieh  wo  contend 
seems  to  us  L.  pecA'ade  the  Avhole  Bible,  and  to 
be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  the  Christian 
redcmi)tion.  It  is  a  |>rinciplo  as  old  as  reveal¬ 
ed  religion,  and  under  various  names  lias  en¬ 
tered  into  the  belief  and  pious  conseioxisiiess 
of  tlxe  Cluirch  in  all  ages.  Is  not  this  luinci- 
l)le  invoh'ed  in  t  he  Bible  doetrine  of  the  first 
creation  of  man  in  righteousness  a?i'l  t'^ue  ho¬ 
liness"?  Was  that  “divine  znagic ”  Hoav,  e.x- 
cept  in  the  light  of  tliis  in  inciple,  shall  we  ex¬ 
plain  wlmt  the  Scriptui  es  teach  and  the  Church 
has  believed  about  eei'talu  chosen  servants  of 
God  havi  ig  been  sanctified  from  the  womb  ‘? 
What  else  is  meuizt  by  preAenient  and  prevent¬ 
ing,  zis  well  as  I’ogenerating,  grzvce '?  The  same 
jninciple  is  implied  in  the  whole  conception  of 
a  Christian  home— that  miniature  church,  in 
tim  bosom  and  under  tlie  faithful  nurture  of 
whicli  the  life  of  fuitli,  in  ten  tliousand  cases, 
as  we  believe,  begins  simultaneously  AA-ith 
moial  zigeney..  We  do  not  see  liow  greater 
lionor  can  b(x  i>ut  upon  tlie  ethical  constitution 
of  a  fallen  man,  than  by  imparting  to  him,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  his  spiritual  existence, 
such  benignant, 


“  Jus  diviiium 
This  is  so  happily  expressed  that  wc  <iuote : 

“A  fifth  sort  are  our  reverend  bretliren  of  New 
and  Old  England  of  the  Congregational  way,  who 
hold  our  Churches  to  l>e  true  Churelies  and  our 
ministers  true  miuistors,  though  they  differ  from  us  j 
In  some  loseer  things.  "W**  haA'e  het*n  niH*e88itated 
to  fall  upon  some  things  wherein  they  and  we  dis¬ 
agree,  and  have  r«*presente<l  the  reasons  ol  our  dis¬ 
sent.  But  yet  we  here  profess  that  this  disagree¬ 
ment  shall  not  hinder  us  from  any  Christian  aeeord 
with  them  in  affection.  That  we  can  willingly 
write  upon  our  study  doors  that  motto  which  Mr. 
Jer.  Burroughes  (who  a  little  before  his  death  did 
ambitiously  endi^avour  after  union  amongst  breth¬ 
ren,  as  some  of  us  can  testifle)  persuades  all  sehol- 
are  unto:  opinionnm  vnrietas,  rt  opinatdinm  unitas 
non  rtdddrrtra  IVariety  of  opinion  and  unity 
of  those  holding  the  opinions,  are  not  inconsistent]. 
And  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  entertain  any 
sincere  motion  (as  we  hav'e  also  formerly  declared 
in  our  printed  vindication)  that  shall  further  a  hap¬ 
py  accommodation  between  us.” 

Such  an  accommodation  was  accomplished 
iu  the  same  year,  1653,  in  the  organization  of 
the  Association  of  Worcestershire,  whose  heads 
of  agreement  were  draAvn  up  by  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter.  This  was  followed  by  similar  associations 
in  Devonshire  (16-55),  Westmoreland  and  Cum¬ 
berland  (1656),  Essex  (16.58),  and  in  Dublin  and 
the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland,  Feb.  22,  1658 
(9),  and  soon  after  in  Dorset,  Wiltsliire,  and 
HamiAshire;  and  they  spread  like  a  network 
all  over  England  and  tlie  south  of  Ireland. 

The  tAvo  parties  hud  already  combined  in 
The  original  riymouth  colony 


ncw-cr -atiiig  iiittucnce.s  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  .shall  (pieiich  th**  spark  of 
imtiA'e  depravity,  toueli  his  Avill  Avith  super¬ 
natural  energy,  and  so  enable  him  to  devoloixe 
into  a  moral  agent  in  tiiat  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God  ti*  whicli  his  nature  is  pre¬ 
configured. 

Tlie  view  thus  briefly  set  fortli  ai)i>ears  to  us 
to  be  Seri ptiirul,  reasonable,  and  in  accordance 
witli  tlie  detq-est  instincts  of  Christian  piety. 
It  is  no  less  in  accordance  with  the  general 
t(‘aching  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  certain¬ 
ly  Avitli  that  of  tile  We.stininst<‘r  standards  : 

“The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemption  pu.-- 
chased  by  Christ  by  working  faith  in  us,  and  thtn  - 
by  uniting  us  lo  Christ  in  our  effectual  culling.’ 

“  Ehict  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  ngenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  work- 
rth  when,  and  where,  and  how  lie  pleaseth.” 

Wliatever  objection  may  be  urged  against 
the  AA'ord  “  elect  ”  ns  limiting  the  grace  of  God 
in  tlie  case  of  dying  infants,  that  does  lujt  in-- 
A-alitlate  in  the  least  the  pregnant  nn'uiiing,  or 
the  unspeakable  comfort  of  the  words  that  fol¬ 
low.  Tliey  cover  the  wliole  ground  of  infant 
salvation.  In  asserting  that  divine  grac*?  can 
exert  its  saving  power  in  no  liuman  soul  until 
that  soul  lias  first  decided  to  receive  it  by  an 
act  of  conscious  .self-determination.  Dr.  Ger¬ 
hart  seems  to  be  flrivcii  by  a  logical  necessity 
to  the  tlieory  unfolded  in  his  article.  Unless 
lie  deny  tliat  any  infants  are  saved,  he  is  forced 
to  maintain  that  they  become  moral  agents  af¬ 
ter  death  ;  that  Christ  is  tlien,  sooner  or  later, 
proclaimed  to  tliein,  and  that  tliereujion,  soon¬ 
er  or  later,  they  will  einbraee  Him  unto  eternal 
life,  or  reject  Him  and  be  lost  forcA’er.  We 
agree  Avitli  liini  that  “theology  and  the  pnljut 
Avill  have  to  modify  their  mode  of  reflection  on 
the  state  of  infants  after  death,”  but  A\e  doubt 
much  if  they  will  do  so  along  the  line  he  has 
so  carefully  marked  out.  For  ourselves,  we 
eannot  accept  liis  view  of  saving  grace,  or  his 
startling  eschatology.  Even  the  contemned, 
old-fashioned  Calvinism,  witli  all  its  sharp 
points  and  ragged  edgi's,  seems  to  us  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  rock  to  .stand  iiixm  amidst  the  restless  bil¬ 
lows  of  theologiwil  doubt  and  agitation.  Bet¬ 
ter  -Still  is  that  old  Gosiiel— old,  yet  ever  new — 
one  of  Avhose  sAveetest,  gladdest  tidings  was, 
and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  1  he  saying  of  tlie  Lord 
Jesus  when  He  took  little  children  up  in  His 
arms,  laid  His  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them ;  Of  xarh  is  the  kinfjdoin  of  henren. 


New  England, 
composed  of  tlie  Leyder  congregation  of  John 
Robinson,  of  the  Congregational  type,  Averi* 
folloAved  by  tlie  Massacliusetts  Bay  colony 
planned  by  John  White  of  Dorchester,  Avho 
subsequently  I  ^came  one  of  the  Assessors  of 
the  Westminsf  ?r  Assembly  of  divines,  and  w'ho 
was  a  Presbyterian.  This  enterprise  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  the  south 
of  England  and  in  London.  The  first  pa.stor 
of  the  church  of  Salem  avus  Skelton,  the  teach¬ 
er,  Higginson,  and  the  ruling  elder,  Houghton. 
This  was  strictly  after  tlie  Westminster  type, 
which  recognized  tliese  three  kinds  of  elders 
in  the  Congregational  Presbytery.  Tlie  Pres¬ 
byterian  colony  at  Salem  and  tlie  Congrega¬ 
tional  colony  at  Plymouth  associated  in  ha|)py 
union.  Neale  giA-es  the  names  of  seA’enty-seAen 
ordained  Puritan  ministers  of  the  Churcli  of 
England  Avho  emigrated  to  Ncav  England  prior 
to  1641.  Of  these  a  considerable  number  Avere 
Presbyterian. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  combined,  a.s  they  did 
subsequently  in  tlie  Associations  of  England. 
Some  of  the  churches  had  the  three  elders, 
some  the  two,  and  some  but  the  one,  Avho  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  tliree. 
This  was  far  better  Presbyterianism  tliaii  tlie 
choice  of  incomiietent  iiersons  to  Ix'ar  rule  in 
the  house  of  God.  According  to  the  Cambridge 
platform  as  well  as  the  Westmiii-ster  Directory, 
this  Congregational  Presbytery  sliouM  exist  iu 
every®  lurch,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  t® 
realize  the  ideal  without  lowering  the  standard 
requirements  for  such  elders,  and  so  destroy¬ 
ing  it  in  its  most  essential  features.  It  aa'bs 
deemed  best  not  to  preserv'e  the  mere  form  or 
^eleton  of  the  office  when  the  essential  (piali- 
ffcAtions  could  not  be  found.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  groAving  demiwratic  feeling  of 
the  congregations,  and  the  desire  to  rule  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  be  ruled  by  a  Presbytery.  In 
New  England  the  teaching  eider  and  then  the 
ruling  elder  gradually  parsed  away.  The  min¬ 
isters  assembled  in  Synods  for  consultation 
and  adAdoe  as  they  did  in  the  County  Associa¬ 
tions  of  England.  This  was  the  best  the  Pres- 
bjrterians  of  New  England  could  do  under  the 
olroumstances.  This  was  the  only  feasible 
mode  of  union.  .As  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter  has  hap¬ 
pily  said : 

“The  early  Congregationalism  of  this  country 
waa  Barrowism,  and  not  Brownisni — h  Congrega- 
tionalUed  Presbyterianism  or  a  PresbAdcrianized 
Oongregationalism — which  had  its  roots  in  the  one 
system,  and  its  branches  in  another :  which  was  es- 
aratlally  Genevan  within  the  lo<‘al  congn^tion, 
and  maentially  othi^  outside  of  it.  The  forty  or 
fifty  churches  which  ‘for  the  substance  of'  it’ 
adopted  Uie  Cambridge  platform,  held  tills  general 
ayatem  indeed  with  A-arying  degrees  of  strictness — 


WKISS'S  MFB  OP  CHRIST. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  Dr.  harnluinl  AVeiss.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  G.  Hope.  Vol.  II.  T.  A  T.  Clark,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Scribner  A  Wolford,  New  York. 

The  life  of  Chri.'^t  is  at  once  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  most  ilifficult  of  all  biographies. 
Many  have  attempted  to  Avrite  it,  of  whom  no 
one  has  succeeded  better -perliaiis  we  mi.ght 
even  say  so  well— tJmn  the  author  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  which  now  apiH>ars.  Dr.  Weis.s  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  modern  German 
8cli< liars.  He  prepared  him.self  for  tliis  work 
by  the  labors  of  a  life-time.  His  works  on  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  tlie  Gospels  arc  the  most 
important  and  valuable  <‘ontributions  to  this 
subject.  His  Biblical  Tlieology  of  the  Ncav 
Testament  is  ju.stly  regarded  as  jiroeniiiient 
oA'or  all  works  in  that  dejiartnient.  His  Life 
of  Christ  is  liis  last  nnd  his  eroAvning  work.  It 
is  a  treasury  of  learning,  it  exliibits  a  comjilete 
mastery  of  the  siibjeel,  and  is  full  of  a  devout 
and  evangelieal  spirit.  It  will  at  om  c  ussuine 
the  place  of  a  standard  and  a  classic,  and  will 
be  indisjiensable  for  all  students  of  the  New 
Te.stunient.  The  translation  is  a  gooil  one. 
and  will  enable  Englisli  rouders,  ns  well  as 
tho.se  who  are  masters  of  the  Gcrnian  tongue, 
to  enjoy  this  admirable  Avork. 


Messrs.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  A  Co.  announce 
as  in  iirejiaratlon  for  publication  in  May,  1884, 
Dr.  Mombert’s  edition  of  Tyndale’s  Penta¬ 
teuch  of  15:10,  noAv  lor  the  first  time  reprinted 
in  separate  form,  collated  Avith  the  edition  of 
1.534  in  the  Bai>ti,st  College,  Bristol,  England, 
with  Matthew’s  Bible  of  I5:l7,  the  Biblla  of 
Htephaiius  of  1528,  and  Luther’s  Pentateuch  of 
1.523.  This  edition  is.  furt  her  enriched  by  the 
Marginal  Notes  of  Luther  and  John  Rogers,  as 
a  contemporary  commentary,  and  Prolegome¬ 
na  by  Dr.  Mornbert.  The  English  copy  at  Bri.s- 
tol  excepted,  the  T>enox  Library  has  furnished 
the  whole  of  the  rare  apparatus  used  in  the 
proiluetion  of  this  work,  the  first  of  the  kind 
jiublished  in  Amerii-a,  end  designed  to  make 
Tyndale  accessible  to  Bible  retwlers.  to  fix  the 
text  of  tile  first  English  tran-lation  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Pentateuch,  to  establish  its  relation  to 
the  Latin  and  German  Versions,  anil  to  enrich 
the  Philology  of  the  language  by  a  copious  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  English  in  the  first  third  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century, 

“Occident  and  Orient”  Is  the  title  of  tho 
collection  of  discourse-s  by  the  Rev.  Joiieph 
Cook,  which  will  shortly  be  published  b>' 
'  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co. 


The  Literary  News,  whieii  for  four  years  has 
given  a  careful  review  of  current  literature, 
has  noAv  wideiieil  its  scojic  by  adding  a  new 
feature  devoted  to  Literature  for  the  Young. 
This  department  is  sub  livided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions,  under  the  resiiectiAe  headings:  “The 
Home  and  Town  Library,’’ “  The  Church  and 
Sunday-school  Library,”  and  “  The  School  and 
Reference  Library.”  It  is  under  the  charge  of 


It  is  many  years  since  the  apjiearanoe  of  a 
little  volume,  entitled  “  Ecck  Cuclcm,”  called 
attention  to  a  country  pastor,  Dr.  E.  F.  Bun- 
of  Lyme,  Conn.,  who,  although  till  then  little 
known,  showed  himself  in  these  pages  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  language  tvs  well  as  of  science.  Nothing 
since  the  famous  Astronomical  Discourses  of 
Chalmers  had  eomhiiied  such  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  with  such  eloquent  descrijition  of  the 
starry  firmament,  and  such  firm  faith  In  the 
complete  harmony  of  all  these  wonders  with 
the  Christian  religion.  All  who  have  .seen  that 
little  volume  will  lie  glad  to  learn  that  another 
from  the  same  hand  has  just  been  published 
by  our  Presbyterian  Board  in  Philadelphia, 


THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1884. 


A  PASTOR’S  LIBRARY. 

S7  Ber.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

“How  I  wish  that  I  had  money  to  buy 


a  single  instance  of  an  unprotected  female  be¬ 
ing  molested,  either  day  or  night,  and  but  very 
few  cases  where  single  men  have  felt  unsafe. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  NEED.  from  our  overworked  and  underpaid  pastors.  V‘“r 

BtIWII.A.8.™.  Many  ot  our  liberal  laymeD,  and  some  of  our 

Not  "  Presbyterian  Orthodoxy.-bulherown  large-salaried  payors,  do  not  reaUte  all  that  “*'“,"''C;"need 

orthodoxy,  not  a  “New  Theology,”  but  a  re-  this  cry  means  It  is  not  now  .« It  was  once  Here  as  elsewhere  Alcohol  proves  Itself 

vival  of  her  own  old  theology,  in  which  scores  when  the  minister  was  almost  the  only  well  ouestion  of  exnediencv 

of  Pr^byterian  ministers,  and  hundreds  of  the  educa^  man  in  the  community,  and  certain-  philolo^,  it  should  be  thus  pro¬ 
members  of  Presbj^rian  churches  across  this  ly  m  the  ^jonty  of  cases,  the  only  Possessor  banished  If  conscience  will  not 


A.XWV  A.  VVAa^U  blACliU  X.  AAOlVA  AAlV/Al^V  lAJ  KfXAJ  >  a  1.  m  t 

books.”  How  often  these  words  are  heard  challenging  no  town  to  show  a  fairer 

nnr  nvArwnrip.a,i  iinHitriMAiH  rriAtgt^ra  ^ocord,  we  Certainly  know  no  placc  Where  but 


three  policemen  have  so  little  to  do. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  were  it  not  for  King  Al- 


continent  and  in  mission  fields  beyond  the  sea,  of  many  books.  Now  even  in  this  “uncivil- 
were  born,  baptized,  and  trained.  These  all  ize<i  ”  Western  country,  as  many  people  seem 

love  and  honor  the  churches  in  which  they  to  regard  it,  college  graduates  are  not  uncom-  discussion,  and  even'desp^^ 

were  cradled.  They  revere  their  religious  an-  mon  in  our  congregations;  naen  of  extensive  Scripture,  may  hasten  it;  and 

castry.  They  resr»ect  the  claims  of  the  polity  reading  and  posseting  libraries,  form  a  very  does  come,  all  fanciful  distinctions 

under  which  those  old  churches  did  their  grand  respectable  minority.  The  topics  which  were  will  be  whelmed ’neath  the 

service  for  Christ  and  this  country,  and  they  once  confined  to  the  cloister  and  study  are  ^  ^ 

own  the  right  of  Congregationalism  to  do  its  now  proclaimed  ui^n  the  housetops.  If  the  be  crushed.  For  such  a  contest,  no  one  will 

own  work  in  its  own  way  anywhere  under  the  I»8tor  be  ever  so  faithful  in  preaching  only  ^ 

sun  and  under  the  Truth.  But  some  at  least  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  must  keep  ,  ...  tirosh  as  hard  as  Dr  Cuvier 

of  these  children  of  New  England  do  believe  abreast  of  the  thought  and  work  of  yayiiL  or  as  the  unlearned  will  on  whis- 

that  something  has  been  lost,  that  peculiar  or  he  is  soon  lightly  esteemed  and  left  behind.  j*  „iii  Ko  «>  frianHivtAnaf  nf  inno-r.rmror 

evils  threaten,  Ld  that  there  is  little  promise  He  need  not  parade  his  reading,  nor  discuss  whn  Im  oud^^^^^^^^ 

of  revering  what  is  lost,  or  of  defence  from  the  latest  discovery  or  theory  religio^  seriousness  this  war  about  terms 

insidious  invasions  of  error  in  the  existing  re-  entific,  in  the  pulpit,  but  he  must  be  prepared  question  of  temper¬ 

ance  as  an  integral  part  of  righteousness,  and 


do  this,  then  let  the  civil  law  strengthen  its 
arms.  That  such  a  crisis  is  near,  cannot  be  ig- 


insidious  invasions  of  error  in  the  existing  re-  entific  in  the  pulpit  but  he  must  be  Prepared  question  of  temper- 

lations  of  Congregational  churches  to  each  to  meet  all  these  at  any  tune,  and  ^  s®  ance  as  an  integral  part  of  righteousness,  Sd 

other  and  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  We  are  tact  seek  to  correct  error  or  impress  the  truth  intemiSrance,  iTgreater  than  the 

“not  yet  sixty  years  old,”  but  the  Andover  H  the  world  of  thought  is  exercised  over  the  While  faithfulness  must  be  insisted  un- 

whence  our  minister  came  the  Boston  where  “Oriental  Christ,”  or  the  “  Pentateuchal  Dis-  terms  ^  hile  faithfulness  must  be  insisted  up 

.be  bimuyivili.  (The  cushion  ”  or  the  elte  o,  “  Keiieeh  Bareea.”  or 

prehlistent  state)  was  published,  are  vivid  and  the  history  ot  the  “  Middle  Kinsdom  or  the 

inspiring  memories.  There  was  yet  a  “Pres-  latest  statements  in  regard  to  the  development  ,  .  ^est  he  can  where  souls  are  to 

bytery  of  Londonderry  ”  hanging  on  the  hori-  theory,  some  one  or  more  in  hw  congregation  help  strengthen  every  barrier 

zoo  of  both  Andover  and  Boston,  a  cloud  of  will  know  about  it.  So  must  the  pastor,  if  he  dealers  in  liquid  death.  And  may 

Calvinism,  which  if  it  was  surcharged,  has  yet  is  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  these  people,  and  direction  and  force  to  the 

its  memorial  in  the  “Andover  Creed,”  which  i>e  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work.  Then  j  a  p  Ashley 

in  the  ferment  around  Channing’s  pulpit,  had  he  needs  to  have  communion  with  the  great 
a  significancy  that  some  of  us  find  renewed  in  sod  good  who  have  thought  upon  and  wrought 

the  struggle  for  its  theological  chair.  There  out  solutions  of  those  problems  which  he  is  qjjj.  ^fRiTTEN  SERMON  A  WEEK. 

was  the  “  Old  South  ”  with  the  courtly  Blag-  continually  obliged  to  face.  -m-h.... 

den,  sometimes  severe,  but  always  sound;  How  can  this  want  be  met  unless  he  can  , ,  **  %  l-  i,  V 

there  was  “  Park  Street,”  resounding  yet  with  have  books  and  periodicals?  But  he  is  far  o  c  ass  o  w  ic  ™ 

the  mighty  echoes  of  Lyman  Beecher’s  ser-  from  large  libraries,  he  remembers  his  small  Tnf  fiftv 

mons  on  sin  and  its  remedy;  there  was  “Mt.  salary  (would  that  he  could  forget  it  some-  'r  L  v  fn  nri  u  imnra  tinnhi*.  t  Hn 

Vernon,”  bursting  into  perennial  fiower  and  times),  the  many  demands  upon  it,  the  close  years,  I  have  found  it  impracticable  to  do 

fruit  round  the  eloquent  and  loving  Kirk;  economy  that  his  faithful  wife  practices,  and  more.  For  Sabbath  evening  and  week  even- 
while  away  to  the  westward,  the  early  post  of  how  can  he  keep  the  shelves  of  his  mental  ^ ^ 

Edwards  in  the  Housatonic  valley  was  blessed  pantry  filled  ?  “  But,”  you  say,  “  he  must  be  ^  _  *,•„<.=  t  m  t  u  m 

in  the  ministry  of  Field,  whose  massive  head  content  with  few  books.”  This  he  is  compel-  Permi  .  ®  ^ 

and  classic  face  drew  all  eyes,  even  before  his  led  to  t>e»  even  the  necessary  few  cost  too  MnoniiLiiv 

sons  had  come  to  their  eminent  honors ;  and  much.  What  can  he  do?  Hunger  and  starve  ^  i ^  t  i  i 

upon  the  heights  of  Pittsfield,  burned  the  far-  for  what  he  ought  to  have,  and  never  b«  the  jngs.  I  have  left  my  notes  in  my  study,  and 
shining  light  of  rugged  John  Todd.  Those  efficient  man  he  might  otherwise  become?  having  my  mind  full  of  the  subject,  have 

were  days  when  men  held  “doctrines,”  and  He  sees  heights  of  scholarship  and  influence  ®PP  en  as  e  pin  gave  me  u  ranee, 

were  not  afraid  of  “  dogma.”  Throughout  the  that  he  knows  he  might  reach,  but  the  way  is  I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  merely  extemiiora- 
old  commonwealth  and  her  dependencies-  barred.  Let  me  assure  you,  brethren,  when  neous  preaching  as  \V ebste^ 
where  were  they  not? — the  line  w’as  sharply  many  faithful  pastors  read  your  bright  arti-  *  ®  ®a  oi  .  ^  yisnec 

drawn  between  what  was  orthodox  and  safe,  des  telling  us  of  the  books  you  have  just  read  ossary,  CTen  in  w  la  arc.  ca  o  ex  empore  ser- 
and  that  which  was  erroneous  and  misleading,  or  recjeived  from  the  publishers,  it  is  hard  to  mons.  a  appears  o  le  learer  o  e  ex 
In  Connecticut  where  Church  and  State  were  overcome  the  temptation  to  envy,  and  be  con-  temporaneous  has  often  cost  Uie  speaker  much 
united,  and  the  “  new  views  ”  w’ere  simply  en-  tent  with  such  things  as  we  have.  ^  ^  ft  1 ri *'i  wa  c  es 

grafted  upon  the  churches  without  a  separate  This  article  is  intended  as  a  plea  for  many  ^ 

Unitarian  organization,  and  with  results  much  godly  men,  as  faithful  and  as  able  as  others  in  s  ^  j.  -new  a  minis  ei  w^t.  won 

to  be  deplored,  yet  the  theology  of  Connect!-  whose  names  are  in  all  the  churches,  who  are  ^udy  his  sei  mons  an>  where.  You  migiit  laid 
cutproiirat  East  Windsor,  and  the  theology  sadly  hindered  in  their  work  for  want  of  tools,  hnn  so  absorbed  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  as 
of  New  Haven,  were  distinct  with  diflferencses  Cannot  something  be  done  to  furnish  them  at  ^  c.ame  o 

so  well  defined,  that  the  boy  in  the  Sunday-  least  a  moderate  supply?  speak,  his  thoughts  were  well  arranged,  and 

school  knewth;m  as  well  as  the  boys  in  the  Bouiaer.co,...Taauary.i8S4.  well  and  readily  expressed  It  was  the  result 

of  careful  study,  and  also  of  careful  reading  in 
his  study. 

. . .  Of  all  men  of  our  day,  no  one  possessed  a 

LA.AAAA,„AAtA  LAA.  V, AA tA A « c  I , CO  Lu  L.ACLAtcAA  vuuA.H  heart  rcspoods  iu  pathetic  iiote  to  the  pjft  of  speaking  which  was  like  the  pouring 

^nard  Bacon,  to  remember  the  \ep  slight  faithfulness  of  my  Episcopal  Lrotlier,  who  forth  of  a  kind  of  inspiration,  more  than  the 

difference  of  aim  between  hitting  the  mark  ^^-ants  to  do  me  good.  He  saw  me  in  the  Pros-  late  Dr.  Cox.  Yet  even  he,  although  he  might 
an  missing  e  arn,  was  o  in  rtpeaec  byterian  fold,  and  he  thought  that  i  would  be  not  always  make  .special  prefiaration,  yet  had 
Joel  Hawses  when  he  pointed  out  the  tem/ency,  better  edified,  have  better  status,  a,.d  deliver  «  brain  so  active,  so  charged  with  facts,  with 
andprophesiedtheresult  of  Horace  Bush  nell  s  mygeif  from  schism,  by  joining  The  Church,  learning  of  every  kind,  that  it  was  like  a  bat- 
teachm„.  If  sometimes  this  accuracy  and  nice  j^o  he  said  a  word  in  my  car,  lent  me  a  book,  tery  that  needed  only  to  be  touched  to  set  the 
fidelity  were  overestimated,  there  was  not  and  wrote  me  a  letter.  sparks  of  electricity  flying.  Some  of  h^iost’ 

^  advertising^  of  men  who  j  ho,joj.  a^d  love  that  brother,  who.se  brilliant  efforts,  which  .seemed  to  be  in5»ired, 

could  be  magniflwnt  only  in  missing,  nor  admonition  I  accept  as  sincere.  What  can  ^ere  only  the  giving  forth  of  a  mind  which 


so  well  defined,  that  the  boy  in  the  Sunday- 
school  knew  them  as  well  as  the  boys  in  the 
seminaries.  In  those  days  men  scrutinized 
the  tendewy  of  any  novel  prese^itation  of  old 
truth,  and  the  charge  given  to  the  then  young 


least  a  moderate  supply  ? 

BouUler,  Col.,  January,  lfW4. 


SCHISM. 


could  be  magniflwnt  only  in  missing,  nor  admonition  I  accept  as  sincere.  What  can  ^ere  only  the  giving  forth  of  a  mind  which 
was  a  naan  praised  for  turning  round  and  fir-  Pn.sbyterians  who  hate  to  lose  me,  advise  in  ^as  always  rich  and  full.  Just  after  his  death, 
ing  onhis  own  friends.  This  has  lately  come  the  emergency?  Let  them  help  me  now,  or  there  was  an  anecdote  related  in  The  Evange- 
in  through  growing  laxity  of  doctrine  and  dis-  forever  after  hold  their  peace ! 


cipline,  until  many  churches  in  the  once  Chris-  Some  question  arose  to  my  own  mind  in  mj 
tian^  towns  have  ceased  to  be  the  mothers  of  basty  reply  to  the  overture,  which  in  abbrevi 


irevci  alter  iioiu  Liieii  pcuATu;  LIST  of  a  sermon  which  he  once  pleached  in  a 

Some  question  arose  to  my  own  mind  in  my  barn  at  Newfoundland  in  New  Jersey.  An 


hasty  reply  to  tne  overture,  wnicn  in  aonrevi-  aged  lady  who  heard  it  says  “  He  had  prepar- 
8  an  men,  an  aye  ewme  e  gi  y  ated  form  I  will  restate.  I  said  I  am  at  peace  od  a  great  sermon  to  preach,  but  w’hen  he  saw 
^ramours  of  fashionable  unbelief.  The  con-  ^nd  in  good  liking  now  in  the  Presbyterian  the  people  in  the  manger  and  all  over,  he  just 
dition  of  many  a  church  to-day  is  not  even  a  Church  (for  Church  we  call  it);  it  must  there-  took  for  his  text  ‘I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
natural  growth  of  its  own,  but  an  outgrowth  fore  require  a  high  premium  to  draw  me  out  Gospel  of  Christ.’  How  he  did  prench !  There 
of  a  small,  but  factious  minority.  The  minis-  and  plant  me  in  The  Church,  which  is  renounc-  ^ot  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  The  minister 
try  to  these  churches  is  not  according  to  the  ed  and  denounced  and  cursed  and  excommuni-  and  the  people  sat  there  with  the  tears  run- 
sober  judgment  of  the  majority  even,  but  is  eated  by  the  very  mother  that  bore  her.  I  ni^g  down  their  cheeks.”  What  could  Dr. 
o^n  a  foreign  shoot  of  strange  doctrine,  foist-  dread  excommunication.  The  old  crone,  your  Cox  and  any  other  minister  have  done  with 
ed  into  the  p<^torate  by  a  clamor  for  some-  mother,  may  hate  us,  but  her  renunciations  his  “great  sermon”  or  a  manuscript  under 
thing  new  in  the  pulpit  and  these  pulpits  are  and  excommunications  are  meteors  that  fly  these  circumstances  ?  Would  it  have  produced 
held  in  conspicuous  instances  under  the  pro-  far  above  us.  But  you  in  desi.ising  them,  cast  guch  wonderful  results  as  those  words  of  fire 
test,  sometim^  silent,  but  oftener  silenced,  of  discredit  ujion  your  own  legitimacy.  which  came  out  of  his  heart  ?  But  every  man 

a  goodly  number  ot  godljr  people.  In  churches  i  said,  moreover,  as  an  earring  of  gold,  so  is  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God-one  to  speak  in 
resounding  with  new  and  popular  preaching,  a  wise  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear.  And  this  way,  and  another  in  that.  Senex. 

are  many  who  sit  with  heads  bowed  and  hearts  then  I  queried  whether  The  Church  might  not 

uplifted  in  strong  crying  unto  the  God  of  their  increase  her  emphasis  and  prestige  by  a  revis- 

fathers,  that  they  and  their  families  may  be  on  of  her  own  practice  in  the  matter  of  schism, 

saved  from  error  and  its  sure  result.  We  meet  Now  the  Episcopal  Church  is  nothing  if  it  be 

these  people  daily;  we  fall  in  with  them  as  we  not  a  testimony  for  unity.  You  acknowledge 

journey  or  sit  down  together  on  the  mountains  the  Greek  Ciiurch,  and  honor  her  official  acts.  _ ^  . . . . . ^ _ 

or  by  the  sea.  They  come  to  us  for  counsel  There  has  been,  and  is,  an  opportunity  to  edify  arose,  as  often  before,  no  doubt,  in  many 
and  for  TOmfort ;  they  confess  that  the  polity  the  Christian  lookers  on,  by  favoring  the  efforts  minds.  He  has  commanded  means  to  be  used 
of  isolation  called  Independency,  of  churches  of  that  ancient  Church  to  get  a  firm  foothold  for  that  purpose.  Ho  has  promised  His  bless- 
which  has  made  this  state  of  things  possible,  Jq  the  United  States.  If  you  should  lapse  into  ing  upon  them.  A  brief  answer  in  a  few  par- 
renders  their  correction  impossible.  Their  that  venerable  communion,  you  would  make  a  ticulars  are  now  given  for  consideration : 

language  is  for  substance  this:  “What  can  we  demonstration  against  schism  more  effective  First,  there  is  much  unbelief  as  to  the  sol¬ 
do  ?  If  we  move  for  a  correction  of  doctrine  than  is  possible  for  words  to  do.  Several  emn  facts  that  the  “  world  lieth  in  wicked¬ 
er  a  restoring  of  discipline,  there  is  nobody  be-  things  now  apparent  in  the  attitude  of  the  ness,”  that  “  without  holiness  no  man  sliall 

hind  us,  and  beneath  us  there  is  nothing.  We  Episcopal  Church,  need  eclaircissement,  in  see  the  Lord.”  Few  believing  and  “  knowing 


WHY  IS  NOT  THE  WORLD  CONVERTED  TO 
THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST? 

By  Rev.  S.  C.  Jennings,  D.D. 

During  the  Week  of  Prayer  this  question 


have  tried  so  often,  and  failed  so  badly,  that  order  that  her  proper  testimony  for  unity  may  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  persuade  men  ”  in  any 

'nvA  VA  e-k  ^  *  XX  n  VTa  1  y-wwe  ^  e  m  _  a  .  ..A.  m..  ...  ... 


we  give  it  up.”  Have  the  loyal  and  loving  be  of  most  effect 


land.  Second,  there  is  evidence  that  few  truly 


sons  of  New  England  in  the  Presbyterian  There  floats  in  my  mind  a  superstition  or  a  desire  the  salvation  of  the  world.  But  few 
Church,  who  have  gone  out  to  the  West  and  tradition  or  an  educated  prejudice,  if  you  please  agree  to  pray  for  it.  In  the  whole  city  of  New 
South,  no  response  to  this  cry  from  the  Mo-  go  to  call  it,  that  the  true  descent  is  spiritual  in  York,  one  church  was  .set  apart  as  a  place  for 
therland  ?  With  brave  and  busy  hands  they  the  Church,  not  ritual ;  spiritual,  not  corporeal,  all  evangelical  denominations  for  the  Week  of 
have  wrought,  and  are  working  still,  to  build  If  that  shall  nrove  to  be  true,  who  need  worrv  Prayer.  Third,  it  is  made  plain  by  the  lives 


have  wrought,  and  are  working  still,  to  build  If  that  shall  prove  to  be  true,  who  need  worry 
the  Christian  homesteads  of  the  coming  gen-  about  John  XXIII.,  or  Alexander  VI..  or  Mar- 
erations ;  is  there  nothing  they  can  do  to  pro-  tin  V.,  whether  or  not  they  were  in  the  true 
tect  the  sacred  right,  the  traditional  honor,  of  succession. 


about  John  XXIII.,  or  Alexander  VI..  or  Mar-  of  the  great  mass  of  professing  Christians,  that 
tin  V.,  whether  or  not  they  were  in  the  true  they  are  seeking  their  own  gratification,  the 


their  own  homestead  ?  Not  more  the  farms  After  all,  is  not  all  this  arguing  and  affirma- 


lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life ;  that  the  words  of  prophecy  and 


than  towns  and  churches  all  through  New  tion  about  apostolical  succession  and  The  promise  are  not  influencing  them  as  they 
England  have  come  into  the  hands  of  stran-  Church,  which  is  its  product,  a  sham— solemn  should,  to  work  for  Christ  and  suffer  for 
gers,  and  one  going  back  home  finds  faces,  sham,  jierhaps,  but  still  a  sham,  worked  by  an  Christ.’  Fourth,  the  continued  divisions  and 


customs,  and  doctrines  all  foreign,  alike  un' 
welcome.  How  natural  that  he  should  seek  to 
restore  and  to  replace  that  which  his  fathers 
cherished,  and  he  has  loved  for  his  own  and 
the  fathers’  sakes !  If  he  offers  instead  of  the 
many  Church  creeds,  one  tried  Confession, 


adroit  shaman  ? 


UP  IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COUNTRY. 
A  Word  on  Temperance. 


alienations  that  separate  these  when  they 
ought  to  be  united  in  labor  and  fellowship, 
weaken  their  influence,  and  as  Jesus  intimat¬ 
ed  it  would  be,  keep  the  world  from  believing 
“thattJiou  (the  Father)  has  sent  me.” — John 


Ishpeming  (pronounced  Ish-fe-ming,  the  mid-  xvii.  21. 


polished  by  holy  service  till  even  its  rugged  die  syllable  being  but  a  breathing)  is  the  Chip-  Errors  and  divisions  in  the  Christian  Church 
prominences  are  verily  Holy  Hills  of  Salva-  pewa  word  for  heaven.  It  is  960  feet  above  hindered  “  the  work  of  the  Lord  ”  in  the  first 
tion,  it^  is  no  impertinent  imposition,  for  the  Lake  Superior,  from  which  it  is  sixteen  miles  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  was  not 
Westminster  Catechism  is  the  New  England  distant,  with  Marquette  for  its  entrepot.  One  until  Novations  and  Donatists  about  the  fourth 
Primer,  and  he  but  reoccupies  the  old  rallying  year  ago  it  contained  10,000  inhabitants,  but  century  destroyed  its  unity  by  instituting  ex¬ 
posts,  and  marks  out  the  old  danger  lines  for  jhe  depression  in  the  iron  market  has  been  fol-  elusive  communion,  that  its  power  was  so  weak- 
members,  and  the  dead  line  for  erratic  minis-  lowed  by  a  diminution  of  its  floating  popula-  ened  as  not  to  be  able  to  accomplish  what  Je¬ 
ters.  If  he  offers  a  fixed  constitution  for  the  tion,  as  well  as  in  its  business.  sus  Intended.  The  return  of  divisions  among 

Church,  it  is  not  to  make  a  warfare  of  politics. 


enuren,  u  is  noc  ro  maae  a  wariare  oi  pouncs,  Ishpeming  is  the  largest  town  in  the  upper  the  Reformers  from  Popery,  hindered  the  Ref- 
but  to  secure  now  needed  strength  of  organiza-  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  is  also  the  centre  ormation.  The  .sectarianism  which  now  leads 
tion,  and  certainty  in  discipline.  And  if  he  of  the  most  important  iron  interests.  From  people  to  do  more  for  a  branch  of  the  Church 
plants  new  churches,  it  is  not  to  supplant  the  here  were  shipped  full  one  million  tons  of  iron  than  for  her  Head,  retards  the  work  of  saving 
old  churches,  but  to  supplement  them ;  to  sup-  ore  in  the  season  of  1882,  worth  over  six  dol-  mankind.  The  means  that  might  be  united 
ply  what  the  sons  of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  need,  larsperton.  Here  are  the  noted  Lake  Supe-  and  do  much,  are  squandered  to  build  upsev- 
no  less  than  the  Scotch- Irishman.  In  a  word,  rior,  Cleveland,  Barnum,  and  New  York  mines,  eral  small  jilaces  of  worship  where  only  one  is 
if  this  Presbyterian  “Great  Heart”  comes  to  within  its  corporate  limits,  with  fifteen  smaller  needed  or  can  be  maintained.  If  the  twelve 
the  help  of  New  England  Christianity  at  this  mines  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  these  mines  essential  principles  of  belief  which  were  adopt- 
crisis  of  her  moving  out  of  the  old  ways  on  to  and  the  industries  connected  therewith,  there  ed  by  the  World’s  Convention  at  London  in 
the  new,  he  will  neither  be  distrusted  nor  ore  employed  the  representatives  of  all  the  na-  1846,  were  received  as  only  essential,  and  if 

shown  to  the  door,  because  he  unfurls  the  flag,  tions  of  Europe,  excepting  Greece  and  Turkey,  there  was  corresponding  harmony  in  action 

wears  the  panoply  of  an  honored  and  historic  With  us  also  are  the  leading  religions  of  Eu-  and  prayer  to  God  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  much 
Church,  whose  polity  preserves  the  life  which  rope  and  America— Lutheran,  Catholic,  Meth-  more  would  be  done,  and  adversaries  foiled, 
her  Confession  derives  from  Christ,  her  Proph-  odist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Baptist,  Fifth,  too  large  a  number  of  the  ministers  ap- 
et.  Priest,  and  King  1  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  strength,  pear  to  aim  to  attain  celebrity  as  learned  men 

^  A  A  1  .u  We  have  also  quite  a  number  so  extremely  lib-  or  as  orators,  than  to  preach  “  in  season  and 

day  of  judgment,  rolling  its  thunders  from  star  that  they  leave  all  religion  to  the  few,  and  out  of  season,’  and  as  did  Paul,  warm  every 
to  star  ;  but  a  sweet  and  blessed  Christian  civ-  some  who  even  give  away  all  real  morality,  one  night  and  day  with  tears.”  Lastly,  a 

illxation,  nay  a  true  Christian  socialism,  which  And  yet  with  so  heterogeneous  a  population  great  hindrance  to  the  conversion  of  the 

Sdir*uo*ql"es\U‘'offS'^^^^  amd  large  saloon  privileges,  our  town  is  one  of  world,  is  that  most  members  of  the  Church 

economist  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?”— Dr.  orderly  I  was  ever  in.  In  the  four  think  it  is  not  their  business,  but  aim  to  be 

B.  D.  Hitchcock.  years  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  known  conformed  to  this  world. 


A  FAITHFUL  WORKER  AMOHO  THE  CHINESE. 

Canton,  Dec.  12, 1S83. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  name  of  Miss  Sara  V. 
Goodrich,  in  connection  with  the  Chinese  in 
New  York  city,  used  to  occur  now  and  then  in 
your  paper,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  this  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  that  faithful,  self-denying 
worker.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  Chinese  woman 
was  taught  and  protected  by  Miss  Goodrich. 
Several  days  ago  this  woman  came  from  Hong 
Kong  desiring  a  pass  to  return  to  her  husband 
in  San  Francisco.  On  coming  here,  after  a  few 
words  with  her,  I  handed  her  an  album  and 
asked  her  if  she  recognized  any  photograph  in 
it.  Turning  over  a  dozen  or  so,  she  stopped  at 
one,  and  her  tears  began  to  fiow.  She  drew 
the  album  to  her  heart,  and  was  much  moved 
while  speaking  of  Miss  Goodrich’s  kindness 
and  learning  of  her  death.  After  these  many 
years  how  dear  to  memory  still,  and  hundreds 
of  Chinese  bless  the  memory  of  that  good  wo¬ 
man.  Yesterday  one  was  here  who  had  been 
under  her  teaching  and  remembered  her  face, 
and  was  with  those  who  bore  her  to  the  burial. 
Is  there  any  Chinese  monument  in  America 
other  than  that  at  Woodlawn  ?  This  man,  at 
least  nominally  a  Christian,  I  have  just  been 
helping  to  get  the  necessary  jiapers  for  taking 
his  wife  te  the  United  States. 

The  first  one  mentioned  returned  in  grief  to 
Hong  Kong  because  we  could  not  here  get  her 
a  passport.  Either  the  Chinese  authorities  are 
unwilling  to  have  women  go  to  America,  or 
they  want  a  bribe.  After  the  blanks  were  fill¬ 
ed  out,  and  all  was  pronounced  right,  an  ex¬ 
cuse  was  found  against  her  going,  and  even  a 
Chinese  interiireter,  used  to  all  the  intricacies 
of  Chinese  offices,  could  not  procure  the  pass¬ 
port.  We  understand  the  ruling  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  be  that  Chinese  man  and  wife  may  go 
together,  and  believe  the  hindrance  to  be  here. 

I  have  to-day  seen  a  Chinese,  studying  for 
the  ministry,  whom  Miss  Goodrich  took  away 
from  his  opium  pipe  and  taught  for  a  number 
of  years,  till  he  became  a  Christian,  and  has 
now  returned  to  call  his  countrymen  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  life.  While  the  native  Christians  here  seem 
to  show  no  fear  of  what  may  be  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  within  a  few  days  some  of  the  popular  re¬ 
venge  has  been  directed  towards  them.  While 
we  pray  that  persecution  may  be  averted  from 

them,  we  believe  they  would,  by  God’s  grace, 

be  faithful  to  the  last.  J.  C.  T. 

FINDING  GOLD. 

By  Clement  E.  Babb,  D.D. 

Forty-four  years  ago,  in  September,  18.39,  John  A. 
Sutter,  a  n-ativo  of  Baden,  tlie  son  of  a  Lutheran 
minister,  built  a  fort  on  the  .American  River  near 
where  the  capital  of  California  now  stands.  He 
obtained  from  the  Mexican  Government  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  eleven  square  leagues  of  land ;  for  they 
thought  it  was  of  little  value,  and  Sutter  with  his 
colony  and  Ids  fort  would  protect  them  from  the 
Indians.  By  tact  and  energy  the  adventurous  pio¬ 
neer  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Indians  and  in 
making  himself  one  of  the  richest  men  on  this 
continent.  In  1848  he  had  a  flouring-raill  and  saw¬ 
mill,  costing  togetlier  over  $50,000.  He  had  1,000 
acres  of  land  in  wheat,  8,000  head  of  cattle,  over 
2,000  head  of  horses  and  mules,  2,000  sheep,  1,000 
hogs,  and  was  in  undisturbed  possession  of  over  a 
hundred  square  miles  of  excellent  land,  in  one  of 
the  finest  climates  in  the  world.  Such  success  in 
loss  than  nine  years  was  wonderful.  It  reads  more 
like  a  story  of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  historicni  facts.  The  brave  man  went  into 
that  wilderness  with  no  capital  but  his  hands  and 
his  brain,  and  made  for  himself  there  a  little 
kingdom.  The  fame  of  it  wqnt  abroad,  and  colo¬ 
nists  Hocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
If  he  could  have  gone  on  to  this  day  developing 
the  resources  of  his  princely  domain,  he  would 
have  been  the  peer  of  the  Asters,  the  Goulds,  and 
the  Vanderbilts.  But  In  February,  1848,  came  a 
sad  and  sudden  change. 

General  Sutter  (for  the  Mexican  Government 
had  given  him  a  title)  had  a  saw-mill  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  fort.  James  W.  Marshall  was  the 
millwright.  He  found  one  day  in  the  (ail-race  of 
the  mill  particles  of  metal  that  looked  like  gold. 
Ho  gathered  a  handful,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  down  to  the  fort.  The  moment  that  Sutter 
saw  that  gold  he  knew  that  there  was  trouble  for 
him.  If  the  news  should  spread  through  the  set¬ 
tlement  all  his  laborers  would  desert  him.  What 
could  he  do  with  his  herds  of  horses  and  cattle 
without  herders,  with  his  mills  without  millers, 
with  his  crops  without  farm  hands  ?  Instead, 

then,  of  rejoicing  In  the  discovery  that  was  soon 
to  electrify  the  world,  he  begged  Mr.  Marshall  to 
keep  it  secret.  But  that  was  impossible,  and  the 
result  was  what  the  General  feared.  Everybody 
began  to  dig  for  gold.  Nothing  else  was  thouglit 
of;  nothing  else  was  cared  for.  Who  would  work 
for  wages  when  excited  by  the  prospect  of  wash¬ 
ing  fabulous  wealth  out  of  the  golden  sand  ?  The 
wheat  on  a  thousand  acres  perlsheil  for  want  of 
reapers.  The  cattle  and  horsf*8  wandered  away. 
The  mills  were  neglected  and  went  to  decay.  And 
then  came  the  rush  gold-diggers  from  the 
States,  and  from  eveiy  country  in  the  world. 
Many  of  them  were  lawless,  and  had  no  respect 
for  General  Sutter’s  rights.  Tliey  squatted  on 
his  land,  they  burned  up  tils  fences,  they  butch¬ 
ered  his  cattle,  they  stole  his  Itorscs.  Ho  strug¬ 
gled  for  a  time  against  the  rising  tide,  but  it  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  In  a  few  years  his  wealth  was 
scattered,  and  ho  was  a  homeless  wanderer. 

Do  you  ask  what  blighted  General  Sutter’s  bril¬ 
liant  prospects  ?  The  answer  is,  the  finding  of 
gold.  That  which  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land 
almost  beyond  computation,  ruined  its  owner. 

What  a  lesson  here  in  regard  to  worldly  pros¬ 
perity.  No  matter  how  wisely  it  is  sought,  and 
how  fuily  it  seems  to  be  secured,  a  breath  may 
blow  it  away.  'That  whisper  “  there  is  gold  in  the 
sand  "echoing  around  Sutter’s  fort,  and  rising  to 
a  shout  that  passed  from  lip  to  lip  until  it  roiled 
around  the  world,  was  disastrous  to  the  man  who 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  colossal  fortune  in 
the  wilderness.  Why  ?  God  made  the  world  not 
for  a  few  millionaires,  but  for  the  millions  of  the 
race.  He  prepared  California  te  be  the  home  of  a 
great  and  prosperous  people.  He  sent  the  brave 
pioneer  to  get  the  land  ready  for  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  were  to  come,  by  sea  and  by  land,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  news.  So  General  Sutter 
did  not  live  and  toll  in  vain.  He  was  in  one  sensea 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  freedom  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Ho  was  a  true-hearted  and  no¬ 
ble  man.  Though  poor  and  dependent  in  his  old 
age,  he  does  not  regret  what  he  did  te  open  the 
way  in  the  wilderness.  His  name  is  embalmed  in 
the  memory  of  multitudes  whom  he  aided,  and  In 
the  history  of  California.  His  life  was  not  a  fail¬ 
ure.  His  example  of  manly  courage,  endurance 
and  generosity,  is  of  priceless  value  to  the  world. 
Let  our  young  men  seek  success  as  he  did,  by 
legitimate  enterprise  and  honest  toil,  and  by  try¬ 
ing  to  make  some  desert  spot  of  earth  blossom  as 
a  garden  of  the  Lord ;  and  though  they  may  not 
die  rich,  they  will  feel  that  God  has  enabled  them 
to  do  something  for  humanity.  And  who  would 
not  rather  pass  away  from  earth  with  the  blessing 
of  millions  on  bis  head,  than  as  a  millionaire 
vainly  clutching  the  gold  that  le  blackened  by 
fraud  and  blistered  with  tears  ? 

Ban  JoM,  Oal.,  Movember,  18S3. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  invention  of 
printing  a  German  book  has  reached  its  thou¬ 
sandth  edition,  each  numbering  3,000  copies, 
making  a  total  of  3,000,000  copies.  It  is  a 
primer  by  Haester.  published  by  G.  D.  Bae- 
decker  of  Essen,  which  first  apjieared  in  1853, 
and  reached  its  one  hundredth  edition  in  1863. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

The  liquor  dealers  of  this  State  are  organiz¬ 
ing  to  control  the  elections  if  possible,  and  the 
action  of  the  Legislature.  Their  expectation  is 
to  secure  the  repeal  of  statutes  limiting  their 
business  and  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  laws 
offensive  to  them.  The  Association  of  dealers 
recommends  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
State  by  the  formation  of  associations  in  every 
ward  in  the  cities  and  in  every  town  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  object  to  be  worked  for  is 
the  defeat  at  the  polls  of  men  who  favor  legal 
temperance  messures  and  the  election  of  mon 
who  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  rum- 
seller.  Free  liquor,  or  as  free  as  possible,  is  the 
end  to  be  attained.  Temperance  men,  there¬ 
fore,  know  j  list  what  they  have  to  do.  Thorough 
organization  should  be  met  with  organization 
just  as  complete,  and  the  Legislature  should  be 
looked  after  by  the  lovers  of  good  order  as  per¬ 
sistently  as  by  the  liquor  interest. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

An  examination  recently  made  showed  that 
in  the  five  leading  New  York  morning  papers, 
excluding  the  market  rep  )rts  and  the  shipping 
news,  an  average  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  space 
given  to  reading  matter  was  devoted  to  ac¬ 
counts  of  murd-ers,  suicides,  and  crimes  of  ev¬ 
ery  grade,  dressed  up  in  all  the  circumstantial 
details  possible  to  be  obtained.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  that  the  persistent  reading  of 
such  a  mass  of  evil  stuff  day  by  day  should 
have  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  mind  and 
character,  particularly  of  the  young.  ,  .  . 

The  newspapers  claim  in  justification  of  their 
course  that  the  public  demands  these  details  of 
crime.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  public  do. 
But  two  questions  at  once  arise  which  answer 
themselves.  One  is.  Ought  a  paper  which  aims 
and  desires  to  go  into  our  families,  and  which 
calls  itself  high-toned,  to  pander  to  the  deprav¬ 
ed  appetite  of  the  worst  classes  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  ?  And  the  other  question  is.  Does  not  this 
very  course  create  the  craving  which  it  is  alleg¬ 
ed  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  ?  Manifestly  the 
decent  portion  of  the  community  have  rights. 
There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  papers  should 
set  themselves  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
lowest  classes.  Manifestly  also  this  course 
makes  the  demand  rather  than  simply  satisfies 
a  demand  already  made.  The  newspaper  on 
this  basis  steadily  dnigs  down  its  constituency. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  something  of 
the  growth  of  crime  is  direetiy  traceable  to  this 
wide  currency  given  to  the  suggestive  details 
of  crimes.  These  acc  units  too  often  set  forth 
the  criminal  as  a  quasi  hero,  or  they  at  least 
give  him  tliat  temporary  notoriety,  that  to  the 
minds  of  some,  seems  like  fame.  Hence  the 
viciously  inclined  and  the  unthinking  are  led 
to  emulate  the  criminal’s  deeds  that  they  may 
get  themselves  bilked  about. 

This  course  of  devoting  so  much  space  to 
crimes  with  all  their  nauseating  and  debasing 
details,  is  evil  and  only  evil,  and  that  continu¬ 
ally.  It  is  high  time  that  public  sentiment  was 
aroused  against  it.  The  docent  part  of  the 
community  can  make  themselves  heard  and 
felt.  It  is  an  insult  to  tlie  majority  in  every 
community  to  say  that  there  is  such  a  demand 
for  nastiness  or  horrors  tliat  the  newspapers 
must  publish  such  things.  Tlie  demand,  for 
the  most  part,  exists  in  the  imagination  of  the 
conductors  of  the  daily  press.  We  repeat,  the 
decent  portion  of  the  community  can  make 
tliemselves  heard  and  felt  in  tliis  matter,  and 
tliey  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  tlieir  families 
to  do  tills. 

Why  should  not  every  paper  that  desires  cir¬ 
culation  among  respecbible  families  be  com¬ 
pelled — by  the  power  of  self-interest,  if  for  no 
other  reason — to  adopt  a  rule  in  substjince  like 
that  wliieli  governs  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  ?  Mr.  .Stone,  the  (,‘ditor  of  that  pa- 
I)cr,  recently  told  tlie  Micliigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  he  would  disidiarge  any  man  in  his 
employ  who  violated  this  rule  posted  in  his  of¬ 
fice:  “Nothing  shall  appQj^r  i|i  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  News  which  a  young  lady  may  not 
with  propriety  read  aloud  before  a  mi.xed  com¬ 
pany.’’  Why  should  not  every  daily  paper  be 
as  clean  as  those  evening  issues  in  our  city, 
the  Evening  Post  and  the  Mail  and  Express? 

But  until  that  time  comes  il  will  be  well,  yes, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  those  who  have 
control  of  youtli  to  watch  that  they  do  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  daily 
paper. 

The  Independent ; 

That  the  Discovery  of  America  will  be  cele¬ 
brated,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  from  the 
present  writing,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  conti¬ 
nent  will  be  here  standing  above  water  at  that 
time.  But  how  and  where?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  will  require  about  as  muoli  discus¬ 
sion,  diplomacy,  negotiation,  and  hard  work  as 
were  required  to  get  Columbus  launched  from 
Palos  ;  and  it  is  high  time  to  begin.  .  .  .  Amer¬ 
ica  has  too  much  of  tlie  self-respect  of  national 
maturity  and  of  independent  strength  to  con¬ 
sent  to  be  exhibited  to  the  world  as  a  fine  dis¬ 
covery  made  in  the  wilderness  by  Spain.  The 
splendor  of  Columbus’s  achievement  is  a  glory 
which  has  been  put  into  it  by  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  tlie  four  hundred  years  of  their  history. 
It  is  worth  celebrating,  not  for  what  he  found, 
and  certainly  not  for  Spain’s  agency  "in  the 
matter,  but  because  the  career  and  present  po¬ 
sition  of  America  has  made  her  discovery  an 
epoch  of  the  world’s  history.  M.  Simonin,  in 
the  “Bulletin  of  the  Geogia{)hical  Society  of 
Paris,’’  asserts  that  the  facts  of  the  movement 
and  development  of  population  in  this  country 
are  “  the  most  noteworthy,  in  geographical, 
economic,  and  moral  phen’.metia”  ever  known 
in  the  statistics  of  nations,  and  that  in  eighty 
years  more  we  shall  have  a  greater  population 
than  all  Europe  has  now,  by  seventy  millions. 
.  .  .  Spain  has  no  undivided  share  to  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  discovery,  not,  at  least,  in  our  part  of  the 
continent.  Cabot  took  the  first  good  look  at 
our  northern  coast  down  as  far  as  Cape  Fear, 
iiefore  Oilumbus  feiistcd  his  ej'cs  on  the  main¬ 
land  at  all.  England,  France,  and  Holland  act¬ 
ed  on  the  whole  a  greater  and  better  part  on 
this  continent  than  Spain  ;  and  excepting  the 
one  point  of  priority  and  the  one  great  name  of 
Columbus,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  in  the 
honors  of  discovery.  No  c  lebration  here  can 
be  complete  which  does  not  represent  them  all  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where,  off  Amer¬ 
ican  soil,  any  really  representative  commemo¬ 
ration  of  all  the  actors  in  the  slow  and  difficult 
unfolding  of  the  American  Continent  could  be 
had. 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

The  fact  that  this  year  is  commonly  called 
leap-year  has  given  rise  again  to  varied  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  question  of  matrimony.  An  idea 
that  some  mysterious  connection  exists  between 
leap-year  and  weddings  is  held  firmly  by  many 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  marriages, 
and  the  approach  of  ’84  has  been  awaited  with 
much  pleasurable  aniicipation,  not  unmixed 
with  anxiety. 

Now  it  is  cruel  to  disturb  the  comfortable 
beliefs  which  po.ssess  numbers  of  people,  but 
in  this  matter  of  leap-year  they  are  very  much 
mistaken.  A  Western  scientist  has  made  care¬ 
ful  computation  of  the  weddings  that  have  oc- 
cured  for  the  past  twenty  leap-years,  and  he 
finds  that  their  number  (iiffers  in  no  great  de¬ 
gree  from  the  ratio  of  weddings  in  ordinary 
years.  In  some  cases, a  decrease  is  noted,  due 
to  financial  panic,  war,  or  bad  harvests. 

Far  from  the  present  leap-yeir  being  favora¬ 
ble  for  marriages,  the  contrary  is  likely  to  be 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  presidential 
year,  and  hence  supposed  to  be  bad  for  bupi- 
ness,  with  its  necessary  corollary,  few  w^- 
dings.  Then  there  arc  elements  in  the  political 
atmosphere,  not  to  refer  to  the  possible  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Ben.  Butler  for  the  Presidency,  which 
are  disastrous.  The  tariff  question  is  still  un¬ 
solved.  It  Is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  talk 
about  weddings  when  our  statesmen  are  in 
doubt  whether  free  trade  or  protection  shall 
enlist  their  sympathies.  Then  Mr.  Tilden’s 
health  is  ominous.  The  subject  of  underground 
telegraphy,  the  crash  in  Northern  Pacific,  the 
two-cent  moral  newspaper,  the  increase  in  rents, 
are  only  some  of  the  problems  of  the  day  which 
are  likely  to  exercise  no  little  influence  on  pro¬ 
spective  marriages. 


The  Examiner : 

Our  cousins  over  sea  have  frequently  said 
that  we  are  not  a  serious  people.  They  criti¬ 
cise  our  light  and  free  ways,  and  see  in  these 
proof  that  we  lack  deep  convictions  and  moral 
earnestness.  We  insist  that  our  cousins  mis¬ 
judge  us,  and  that  the  serious  strain  in  uj  is 
our  strongest  and  finest  Our  national  life  be¬ 
gan  in  a  seriousness  that  was  solemn,  almost 
melancholy,  and  we  have  not  yet  lost  this  qual¬ 
ity  of  thought  and  feeling.  Still,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  our  English  kin  regard  us  as  a 
frivolous  people.  We  give  them  too  much  oc¬ 
casion  to  do  so . NVitness  our  humorous 

literature . Witness  many  of  our  newspa¬ 

pers,  great  and  small,  “  provincial  ”  as  well  as 

metropolitan . Witness  especially  our 

public  speeches.  The  moment  an  American 
gets  upon  his  legs  to  address  an  audience,  his 
first  thought  seems  to  be  to  say  something 
particularly  “smart,”  to  raise  a"  laugh,  and 
“  bring  down  the  house.”  ....  Witness,  worse 
yet,  our  religious  assemblies  and  conventions. 
Here  too  the  national  demand  for  “  fun  ”  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  “grave  and  reverend”  pastor 
who  is  least  grave  and  reverend,  receives  the 
warmest  applause.  Jokes  unworthy  of  “Joe 
Miller”  often  interlard  the  addresses  made  on 
these  sacred  occasions.  Witness,  worst  of  all, 
the  pulpit,  whose  sermons  this  national  demand 
for  fun  has,  not  unfreqiiently,  degraded  and  de¬ 
based.  We  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
we  are  very  far  from  condemning  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor,  and  wishing  to  banish  them  from  our  lit¬ 
erary,  social,  and  public  life.  They  are  amongst 
the  finest  of  God’s  gifts,  and  impart  a  delicious 
flavor  to  all  sorts  of  writing  and  discourse  when 
genufno,  spontaneous,  and  duly  restrained.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  “  there  is  a  time  to  laugh," 
and  we  freely  subscribe  to  all  that  may  be  urg¬ 
ed  as  to  the  virtues,  sanitary  and  otherwise,  of 
honest  laughter.  We  would  not  bring  back 
the  stem,  sad  days  of  the  Puritans,  if  indeed 
there  were  such  days,  which  we  much  question. 
Those  same  Puritans  were  no  strangers  to  the 
“  quips  and  quirks  and  wreathed  smiles  ”  and 
ringing  laughter  of  genuine  humor.  But  then 
these  Puritans  were  serious.  Fun  was  not  the 
staple  of  their  lives.  And  this  is  just  what  we 
plead  for  now,  that  our  spirit  of  jest  and  frolic 
be  duly  restrained,  and  kept  to  times  and  places 
and  proper  measures.  The  trouble  with  us  is 
that  humor  has  become  our  daily  food,  and 
that  we  refuse  to  bo  serious.  At  present  this 
is  little  more  than  the  proof  of  our  bad  taste, 
and  is  little  worse  than  a  fashion  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  soon  pass  away.  But  suppose  It 
should  not?  Suppose  it  should  strike  in,  and 
become  a  permanent  characteristic?  It  must 
then  result  that  the  next  generation  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  bo  a  generation  of  trlflers. 

The  Christian  at  Work : 

Before  the  Legislature  takes  any  definite 
action  as  to  convict  labor  in  the  prisons,  it  be¬ 
hooves  it  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  facts  in  the  case  ;  and  it  also  becomes  the 
intelligent,  thinking  public,  whose  votes  send 
representatives  to  Albany,  to  give  the  subject 
their  serious  attention.  I^t  Fall  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  vote  of  the  popular  aggregate  pronounc¬ 
ed  against  convict  labor  in  the  prisons.  That 
verdict  was  equivalent  to  what  the  lawyers  call 
“a  street  opinion,”  and  in  no  sense  releases 
the  Legislature  from  resf)onsibility  for  the 
treatment  of  the  (luestion  of  crime,  or  from  the 
duty  to  so  manage  the  convicts  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  relief  to  the  community ;  it 
rather  adds  to  that  responsibility.  What  ac¬ 
tion  shall  the  Legislature  take?  Above  all, 
shall  it  abolish  contract  labor  ? 

Tlie  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons  helps  to  an  answer  to  the  question. 
According  to  this  report,  while  the  population 
of  the  State  has  Increased  from  4,8&4,000  in 
1877  to  .’3,308,000  in  1883,  the  total  number  of 
convicts  has  been  diminished  from  3,507  to  2,- 
828,  or  20  per  cent.  This  was  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.  Under  the  old  one  the  number 
increased  from  3,000  in  1874  to  3,567  in  1877,  or 
at  the  rate  of  10'^  per  cent,  for  three  years, 
or  33  per  cent,  for  six  years.  Under  the  old 
system  one-third  increase,  under  the  new  one 
one-fifth  decrease  for  the  same  period.  Under 
the  present  convict-labor  plan,  the  prisons 
earned  the  State  last  year  $9,106.  Thus  the 
system,  while  it  effects  the  reform,  and  while  it 
secures  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner,  results 
in  a  20  per  cent,  diminution  of  convicts.  Now 
when  we  consider  that  in  1877  the  expenses  of 
the  prisons  were  $625,73.3,  with  a  net  deficiency 
to  the  State,  whicli  had  to  be  paid  by  the  tax¬ 
payers,  of  $317,411— while  now  there  is  no  de¬ 
ficiency,  but  a  profit — the  argument  for  the 
present  system  is  overwhelming.  If  it  be  true 
that  contract  supervision  is  injurious  to  prison 
discipline,  let  the  correction  be  applied — possi¬ 
bly  the  plan  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  where 
prison  officials  alone  supervise  the  working  of 
the  prisoners,  may  be  best.  But  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  showing,  to  abolish  contract  labor 
without  substituting  something  better,  and 
above  all,  to  return  to  the  old  corrupt  State 
management  of  five  years  ago,  is  to  go  back¬ 
ward  in  our  civilization,  in  our  humanity,  in 
the  work  of  reformation,  and  to  reconvert  the 
prisons  into  institutions  for  the  manufacture 
of  criminals  and  the  promotion  of  crime.  The 
people  of  this  State  are  not  ready  for  such  a 
retrograde  movement  just  yet ! 

OOD  SAW  THAT  IT  WAS  GOOD. 

At  an  examination  in  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  one  of  the  poor  children  was  asked 
in  writing  ‘  Who  made  the  world  ?  ’  He  took 
the  pencil,  and  wrote  ‘In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.’  Then  he 
was  asked  ‘Why  did  Jesus  Christ  come  into 
tlie  world?’  A  smile  of  gratitude  lighted  up 
his  face  as  he  wrote  ‘  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Je¬ 
sus  ciime  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.’  At 
last  the  examiner  put  to  him  this  question ; 
‘  Why  were  you  born  deaf  and  dumb,  while  I 
can  hear  ami  speak  ?  ’  He  took  up  the  pencil 
again,  and  with  a  beautiful  expression  of  resig¬ 
nation  and  peace,  wrote  these  words  :  ‘  Even 
so.  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight.’ 
— Christian  Weekly. 

AN  ANCIENT  CROOKED  SPIRE  EN  ENGLAND. 

The  more  timorous  occupiers  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  houses  that  cluster  around  the  Chester¬ 
field  parish  church  have  not  felt  thoroughly  at 
ease  during  the  recent  gah'S.  They  have  retir¬ 
ed  to  bod  hesitatingly,  not  to  slumber,  but  to 
toss  sleeplessly  on  their  pillows,  rendered  nerv¬ 
ous  by  the  thought  that  the  crooked  steeple,  un¬ 
able  te  withstand  the  tempestuous  blasts,  might 
come  down  suddenly  and  with  even  less  warn¬ 
ing  than  an  avalanche  gives. 

Luckily  these  fears  had  loss  foundation  than 
the  Spiro ;  and  I  ho  famous  steeple,  the  object 
of  much  curiosity  to  all  travellers  on  the 
Midland,  has  not  been  toppled  over  by  the 
fierce  gusts  that  have  rioted  in  “  the  wrathful 
skies.”  It  is  doubtless  the  most  extraordinary 
structure  in  the  world,  for  whichever  way  you 
turn  your  eye  it  always  seems  to  be  awry.  No 
one  can  tell  just  exactly  when  it  was  put  up, 
but  for  at  least  500  years  the  grotesquely-shaped 
steeple  with  its  huge  warped  timbers  and  cloak 
of  lead,  has  defied  the  tempest’s  howling  and 
the  lightning’s  incisive  touch.  Although  assail¬ 
ed  by  many  terrible  storms,  the  spire  still  rises 
crookedly,  but  firmly,  230  feet  above  the  chm’ch 
tower;  and  those  who  love  old  landmarks  and 
relics  of  a  by-gone  time  trust  that  it  may  long 
remain  on  its  dark  stone  pedestal,  crowning  the 
ancient  church,  which  is  not  only  rich  in  kn^ht- 
ly  monuments,  but  contains  a  rib  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  dun  cow  killed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  I 

This  steeple  has  been  likened  to  the  uplifted 
tail  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  to  a  corkscrew, 
to  tlK  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and  to  a  man  per- 
petuAlly  tipsy;  while  one  writer  asserts  that  it 
sticks  “  with  a  mock  gravity  air  on  the  church 
tower,  looking  os  comical  as  a  jester  on  an 
archbishop’s  back.”  There  are  many  legends 
to  account  for  its  peculiar  shape.  Qffite  apart 
from  the  fables  that  have  almost  bemme  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  hl8b>ry,  the  steeple  has  more  practi¬ 
cal  reason  for  its  leaning  than  many  politicians. 
It  was  straight  when  first  erected.  Neither 
demon’s  kick  nor  woman’s  frailty  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  whimsical  shape.  The  sun’s  heat 
and  the  wind’s  relentless  force  have  shrunk  its 
timbers  and  twisted  its  lead  covering  until  tne 
spire  has  becxime  well-nigh  as  crooked  “  as  the 
ways  of  the  wicked.” — London  News. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  LYDIA. 


Ihe  Lesson :  Aot»  mi.  11-24. 

11.  Therotore  looelng  from  Troas,  we  came  wltb  a  straight 
eourse  to  Samolhracia,  and  the  next  day  to  Neapolis; 

11.  And  from  thence  to  Philippi,  which  is  the  chief  city  of 
that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony ;  and  we  were  in  that 
«tty  abiding  oertain  days. 

U.  And  on  the  Sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river¬ 
side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made;  and  we  sat  down, 
and  spake  unto  the  women  which  resorted  thither. 

li.  And  a  oertain  woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  pur¬ 
ple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatlra,  which  worshipped  Ood,  heard 
tu:  whose  heart  the  Lorif  opened,  that  she  attended  u3to 
the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul. 

15.  And  when  she  was  baptised,  and  her  household,  she 
besought  us,  saying.  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  taitnful  to 
the  Lord,  come  Into  my  house,  and  abide  there.  And  she 
oonstralued  us. 

16.  And  It  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to  prayer,  a  certain 
damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  met  us,  wblsb 
brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  soothsaying. 

IT.  The  same  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried,  saying. 
These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  Ood,  which 
show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation. 

18.  And  this  did  she  many  days.  But  Paul,  being  grieved, 
tamed  and  said  to  the  spirit,  I  command  thee  In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  her.  And  he  came  out  the 
same  hour. 

19.  And  wb«i  her  masters  saw  that  the  hope  of  their 

Sins  was  gone,  they  caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them 
to  the  market-plaoe  unto  the  rulers, 

90.  And  brought  them  to  the  magistrates,  saying.  These 
men,  being  Jews,  do  exceedingly  trouble  our  city, 

91.  And  teach  customs,  which  are  not  lawful  for  us  to  re¬ 
delve,  neither  to  observe,  being  Romans. 

93.  And  the  multitude  rose  up  together  against  them : 
and  the  magistrates  rent  off  their  clothes,  and  commanded 
to  beat  them. 

99.  And  when  they  bad  laid  many  stripes  upon  them,  they 
oast  them  into  prison,  charging  the  jailor  to  keep  them 

safely: 

34.  Who,  having  received  such  a  charge,  thrust  them  into 
the  Inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  O.D. 

OoLDEW  Text — “  HAtwe  keart  (Ae  Lord  opened, 
that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken 
of  Paul.” — Acte  xvi.  14. 

In  teaching  this  lesson  a  map  is  indispensable, 
so  that  those  taught  may  have  an  intelligent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  localities  visited  by  Paul  in  this  mis¬ 
sionary  journey.  Troas  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  the  coast  south  of  the  site  of  Troy. 
Paul  was  twice  in  Troas  (Acts.  xvi.  8,  9,  xx.  6;  2 
Cor.  ii.  12;  2  Tim.  iv.  13).  Samothracia  or  Samo- 
thrace,  was  an  island  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
£gean  8ea.  Its  present  name  is  Samandrachi  Ne¬ 
apolis.  It  was  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  seaport  of  Thrace,  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  By 
most  writers  its  locality  is  identified  as  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Kavalla,  now  a  Turkish  pos¬ 
session,  and  ten  miles  from  Philippi.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  ro(*y  promontory,  with  a  harbor  on 
the  western  coast.  Philippi  was  nine  miles  from 
the  sea,  to  the  northwest  of  Nimiwlis,  on  a  i>lain 
between  the  ranges  of  Paugmus  and  Hadnus.  It 
was  built  by  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  the  twelfth  verse  it  is  stated  that  Philippi  was 
“  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  ”  ;  bot  we 
are  not  to  understand  by  this  that  it  was  the  capi¬ 
tal,  for  Amphipolis  was  the  <‘apital  of  that  district, 
and  Thessalonica  wsis  tlie  chief  city  of  the  wlioie 
province. 

Neither  can  wc  interpnd  th<*sc  words  as  signify¬ 
ing  merely  the  historical  fac't  tliat  it  was  the  fiiet 
city  in  that  district  of  Macedonia  reached  by  Paul. 
A  better  interpretation  is  that  it  was  a  t;ity  of  great 
prominence  in  that  region ;  and  tliat  this  was  true, 
we  know  from  its  ruins,  which  testify  to  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  this  ancient  city.  Philij)pi  was  a 
Roman  colony  foundt^d  by  Augustus,  and  by  him 
its  citizens  were  investe*!  with  colonial  privile.ges. 

The  first  fact  which  iinjircsses  us  as  we  study 
this  lesson,  is  that  Paul  and  his  companions  (who 
were  probably  Luke,  Silas,  and  Timothy)  made  no 
stop  either  at  Samothracia  or  Neapolis,  but  ha.sten- 
ed  on  to  Philippi.  Was  there  not  work  to  be  done 
for  the  Master  in  these  places,  and  w«‘re  not  the 
souls  there  as  precious  as  in  the  Tiiore  distant  city  ? 
Most  certainly.  But  God  had  directed  Paul  in  a 
vision  to  go  to  Mac<Hlonia,  from  which  place  the 
cry  for  help  hail  come,  and  so  the  Apostle  obeys 
the  divine  orders.  The  way  was  prepared  in  Mace¬ 
donia  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  hearts  were  burdened 
with  sin,  and  were  longing  for  the  light,  and  so 
there  was  the  assurance  of  grand  success.  On 
reaching  the  city  Paul  seeks  out  the  Jewish  congre¬ 
gation,  for  it  is  the  Sabbath  day,  and  therefore  he 
expects  to  find  God's  chosen  people  assembled  for 
public  worship.  He  finds  them  gathered  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  “whore  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made.”  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  river  is  here  referreil  to,  some  supposing 
that  it  was  the  Strymon,  others  that  it  was  the  river 
Ganges.  As  the  former  was  at  least  a  mile  from 
the  city,  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  view  is  the  correct  one,  the  Ganges  being  a 
stream  which  in  Summer  is  almost  dry,  but  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  a  full  and  swollen  river.  But  why  was  this 
place  selected  for  Sabbath  worship  instead  of  the 
synagogue  ?  There  probably  was  no  synogogue  in 
Philippi,  for  there  were  but  few  Jews  in  the  city, 
and  those  were  mostly  women,  as  it  was  a  military 
post  and  not  a  mercantile  town.  On  the  river-bank, 
therefore,  they  were  ac<*ustomed  to  a.ssenible  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  a  convtmient  place,  since 
the  hands  must  be  washed  before  engaging  in 
prayer. 

From  a  human  standpoint,  the  first  view  of  the 
field  was  not  very  promising  to  these  s»‘r\ants  of 
God,  who  had  journeyed  a  long  distance  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  No  grand  reception  await«;d 
them ;  the  great  city  was  unconscious  of  their  j>res- 
enoe,  and  the  only  audience  willing  to  listen  to 
their  words  was  compost'd  of  a  few  women  who  had 
mot  for  their  usual  Sabbath  prayers.  It  was  surely 
an  insignificant  beginning,  but  Paul  was  obeying 
his  Lord,  who  had  thought  it  not  beneath  His  dig¬ 
nity,  nor  a  waste  of  His  pr»Hdt)us  time,  to  converse 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob’s  well  (John 
iv.  6-27).  The  hai^est  in  Macedonia  was  glorious, 
but  the  beginnings  were  small  and  despisetl,  for 
these  women  were  probably  either  Jews  or  prose¬ 
lytes,  and  very  humble  in  social  position. 

You  will  notice  that  on  account  of  the  small  con¬ 
gregation  no  formal  address  was  made,  but  Paul 
and  his  companions  sat  down,  and  in  a  conversa¬ 
tional  manner  talked  with  the  women,  assuming 
the  attitude  of  teachers  rather  than  that  of  preach¬ 
ers. 

There  was  in  that  group  one  eager  listener  to  tlie 
burning  words  of  Paul.  Did  these  words  make  her 
eager  to  listen  ‘t  No,  God  had  openetl  her  heart 
by  His  Spirit.  Human  zeal  and  eloipietice  <*annot 
opt'n  the  heart  to  the  perception  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Gospel.  “  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  may 
waU>r,”  but  planting  and  watering  will  effect  uo- 
tiiing  unless  God  has  gone  before  and  prepare  I  the 
soil.  He  who  had  commanded  HLs  servants  to  go 
into  Mace«lonia  had  by  His  grace  made  ready  this 
woman's  heart,  so  that  Paul  had  only  to  {Huirthe 
Gospel  light  through  the  open  door.  Sin  has  shut 
human  hearts  against  the  truth,  and  man  has  no 
power  to  draw  back  the  bolts  and  effect  an  en¬ 
trance.  There  aiv  many  earnest  preachers  whose 
sermons  are  rich  in  truth  and  eloijuently  delivered, 
but  while  the  listeners  may  be  pleaseri  and  instruct¬ 
ed,  no  spiritual  fruits  follow,  for  the  Lord  has  not 
prepared  tlie  way.  Many  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
studies  faithfully  the  lesson,  and  earnestly  labors 
to  interest  his  cla.ss,  but  there  are  no  conversions. 
No  one  asks  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?”  for 
the  teacher  has  neglectetl  to  cry  mightily  to  God 
for  His  converting  grace.  The  exalted  Christ 
alone  has  the  key  of  David  (Rev.  iii.  7). 

This  woman  was  from  Thyatira.  a  city  in  .Asia 
Minor  in  the  district  of  Lydia.  It  was  a  Mace¬ 
donian  city,  and  this  explains  the  fact  that  its 
products  were  brought  to  Philippi  to  be  sold.  Thy¬ 
atira  was  from  a  very  early  period  celebrated  for 
its  purple  fabrics  and  dyes.  “The  purple  color  so 
extravagantly  valued  by  the  ancients  included 
many  shades  or  tints,  from  rose-red  to  sea-green 
or  blue.  Lydia’s  occupation  may  have  been  the 
sale  of  the  dye  itself,  procured  from  a  shell-fish 
{Purpurea  murex),  but  more  probably  was  that  of 
cloth,  or  clothes  dyed  with  it.”  She  was  a  busi¬ 
ness-woman,  possessing,  very  likely,  some  proper¬ 
ty  ;  but  she  did  not  permit  her  business  to  interfere 


with  her  religious  duties,  nor  so  to  engross  her 
mind  as  to  crowd  out  reverential  thoughts  of  God. 
She  was  not  a  converted  woman,  but  was  a  devout 
seeker  after  the  truth,  like  Cornelius,  and  the  grace 
which  Paul  preached  was  like  balm  to  her  weary 
soul.  God  opened  her.  heart,  but  Lydia  had  some¬ 
thing  herself  to  do  In  order  to  gain  the  pearl  of 
great  price.  First,  she  had  to  attend  “  unto  the 
things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul.”  A  listening 
ear  Is  necessary  if  one  would  find  salvation.  Sec¬ 
ond,  she  had  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the  risen  Mes¬ 
siah.  Many  listen  to  the  glad  news,  and  are  im¬ 
pressed  and  almost  persuaded,  but  faith  must  fol¬ 
low  knowledge.  We  must  have  besides  the  listen¬ 
ing  ear  the  believing  look  to  the  Lamb  of  God. 
“  Look  unto  Me  and  be  ye  saved.  ”  “  He  that  V>e- 
lieveth  hath  everla-sting  life.” 

Verse  15.  The  two  prominent  facts  in  this  verse 
arc  (1)  The  baptism  of  Lydia  and  her  household. 

(2)  Her  hospitality  shown  to  the  Apostle  and  his , 
colaborers. 

This  baptism  may  not  have  taken  place  immetli- 
ately  after  Lydia’s  conversion,  but  the  natural  in¬ 
ference  is  that  it  occurred  very  soon  after,  and 
perhaps  on  the  same  day.  By  this  rite  she  public¬ 
ly  confessed  her  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  became  a  member  of  His  visible  Church. 
She  did  not  defer  this  step  in  order  to  become  more 
fit  by  growth  in  grace,  for  we  do  not  profess  our 
own  fitness  by  this  act,  but  simply  confess  the 
worthiness  of  our  Lord,  and  our  faith  in  His  atone¬ 
ment.  Neither  did  she  hesitate  for  fear  that  she 
might  not  hold  out,  for  she  had  placed  herself  in 
the  divine  keeping,  and  trusted  in  His  promise,  who 
was  able  to  keep  her  from  falling. 

Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  this  converted 
woman,  although  her  knowleilge  of  the  great  tmths 
of  redemption  must  have  been  very  limited.  But 
she  believed  in  Christ,  and  was  saved  through  His 
grace,  and  so  she  wa.s  a  proper  candidate  for  bap* 
tism  and  Church-membership.  Wo  have  no  right 
to  demand  from  those  who  desire  to  join  the 
Church  an  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Cree<l ; 
and  the  only  question  should  be  “Do  j’ou  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Almighty  Saviour 
from  sin  and  its  guilt  ?  ”  Therefore  little  children 
may  be,  ami  should  be.  nveivi'il  into  the  visible 
fold  as  soon  as  they  give  evidence  of  having  bwn 
born  again  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  are  told  that  the  household  of  Lydia  were 
baptized  with  her.  Two  questions  may  be  ask«i 
by  your  .scholars  on  this  point :  First,  Was  this  rite 
of  baptism  administered  by  sprinkling  or  by  im¬ 
mersion  The  wi.se  an.swcr  will  be  that  as  we  are 
not  inforiu**d,  it  may  have  been  in  either  of  these 
modes.  But  supposing  that  Lydia  was  immersed, 
ther«‘  is  in  this  fact  no  argument  for  immersion  as 
the  only  divinel.v-established  mode  of  baptism. 
The  position  of  the  Presbvterian  Church  on  this 
subject  is  that  the  Bible  does  not  lay  down  any 
law  as  to  the  amount  of  water  to  be  used  in  bap¬ 
tism.  and  tlierefare  any  mode  of  administering 
this  rite  is  proper.  We  adopt  the  mode  of  sprink¬ 
ling  because  it  is  the  simjdrst  form,  and  is  a  jier- 
fect  exj)re.ssion  or  sign  of  the  inward  change  in  e.m- 
vi'rsion.  The  .second  (|uestion  may  be  -  Do  we  find 
in  the  fact  that  the  household  of  Lydia  wi're  bajt- 
tized,  an  argument  in  favor  of  infant  bajitisrn  I 
iuiswer  that  this  sam'urnunt,  .so  dear  to  the  Church, 
does  not  rest  upon  this  statement,  and  the  other 
regarding  the  jailer's  household,  in  the  sanii*  chaj)- 
ter,  as  evidence  which  would  by  themselves  prove 
the  doctrine;  but  with  other  evidonc(«  these  .state¬ 
ments  have  great  weight  in  e.stablishing  the  fact 
that  as  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  children 
were  receiveil  by  circumcision  unto  the  fold  of  Is¬ 
rael,  so  under  the  New  Dispensation  children  were 
baptized  with  believing  parents,  and  thus  became 
the  recipients  of  the  covenant  promi.ses.  .Alex¬ 
ander  .says:  “The  real  strength  of  the  argument 
(t'.iit  as  households  include  children,  we  have  no 
right  to  excejd  them  from  the  geneial  statement ) 
Hi'S  not  in  any  one  case,  but  in  the  rejnsited  men¬ 
tion  of  whole  houses  as  baptized.”  Bongel  says : 
“Who  can  believe  that  not  one  infant  was  found  in 
all  these  families,  and  that  .Jews  accustomed  to 
circumcision,  and  Gentiles  accustomed  to  the  lus¬ 
tration  of  infants,  should  not  have  brought  them 
to  baptism  'i  ”  Alford  says :  “  The  jiractise  of  infant 
baptism  does  not  rest  on  inference,  but  on  continu¬ 
ity  and  identity  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  Jew 
and  Christian,  the  sign  only  of  admission  lieing 
altered.  " 

The  hof!i>itality  of  Lydia  in  urging  Paul  and  his 
friends  to  be  her  guests,  was  the  first  fruit  of  her 
uew  spiritual  life.  Because  she  loved  the  Saviour 
.she  loved  His  friends,  and  found  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  them  kindness.  .Again,  in  this  way  she  could 
<lo  something  to  express  her  gratitude  to  her 
Saviour,  for  by  acts  of  kindness  to  those  who  were 
His  rei)rt*sentatives,  she  was  really  doing  it  for 
Jt'sus,  who  had  said  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
me.”  Another  motive  in  this  hospitality  was  luob- 
ably  that  she  was  conscious  of  her  ignorance  of 
spiritual  truth,  and  she  longed  tola*  insti'iictinl  by 
those  who  had  a  richer  personal  e.\i>erience.  Lydia 
was  not  a  poor  woman  as  regards  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and  possibly  was  posse.sst'il  of  larg(‘  means, 
so  that  she  was  able  to  be  hospitable,  and  her  love 
to  Christ  impelliHl  her  urgently  to  pri'ss  her  invita¬ 
tion.  The  word  here  rendereii  “  con.strainwl  ”  is 
the  .same  word  as  we  find  in  Luke  xxiv.  29,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  an  urgent  importunity. 

Bc'fore  passing  to  the  second  division  of  this 
b'sson,  which  n'lates  to  the  violent  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Paul  and  Sila.-.,  notice  th*?se  practical 
thoughts  on  the  vcrstis  already  studied  ; 

(1)  Our  path  of  usefulness  is  sure  to  be  found 
os  we  are  directed  by  the  Holy  Sjiirit.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  mind  to  work,  and  zeal  for  our 
work,  but  we  must  look  iij)  for  divine  direction 
where  to  work.  And  the  Master  is  always  ready 
to  point  out  the  way  if  we  go  to  Him  in  faith,  leav¬ 
ing  the  whole  (piestion  to  His  wisdom. 

(2)  When  we  walk  on  believing  in  God's  appoint- 
eil  way,  we  may  always  be  sure  that  He  will  go  Ixv 
fore  us  by  His  Spirit,  and  opi'ii  human  hearts  for 
the  reception  of  our  rnc'ssage. 

(3)  The  beginnings  may  be  small  and  seemingly 
insignificant,  but  the  harvest  will  be  large  and  glo¬ 
rious. 

(4)  Great  audiences  may  Hatter  pride,  but  one 
converted  soul  make.s  joy  among  the  angels. 

(5)  Confe.ssion  of  Christ  must  follow  faith  in 
Christ.  If  by  uniting  with  the  church  we  made  “  a 
profi'ssion  of  religion,"  one  might  well  hesitate, 
for  the  young  convert  has  but  little  religion  to  pro- 
fe.ss;  but  the  weakest  s|)iritual  babe  can  conf<*ss 
Christ. 

(6)  The  new  life  will  imvnifest  itself  in  outward 
acts,  especially  in  love  for  Christ's  disciples. 

(7)  We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  our  own  sal¬ 
vation.  but  must  labor  and  pray  to  bring  our  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  fold  of  the  dear  Shepherd.  House¬ 
hold  pietj*  is  not  only  a  beautiful  picture,  but  it  is 
the  hojie  of  our  country  for  the  future. 

Ver-ses  16-18.  The  .Apostle  Paul  now  comes 
into  conflict  with  heathenism  as  represented  in  this 
female  slave,  who  was  posse.ssed  with  an  evil  spirit 
of  soothsaying.  The  words  “  possessed  with  a 
spirit  of  divination  ’  would  read  literally  “having 
the  spirit  of  a  pythoness.”  That  is,  a  diviner  who 
had  receiveil  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  .Apollo, 
who  was  said  to  have  killed  the  serpent  Python  at 
Delphi.  This  woman  was  really  a  demoniac ;  but 
she  was  owned  by  a  joint  company,  who  reaped  a 
financial  profit  from  her  soothsaying  acts.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  this  woman  had  followed 
Paul  and  his  companions,  crying  loudly  that  they 
were  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
showeil  the  way  of  salvation.  Was  she  simply  re¬ 
peating  what  she  had  heard  others  say,  or  did  she 
by  a  supernatural  revelation  testify  to  the  truth  ? 
The  latter  view  is  probably  the  correct  one  (see 
Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  ill.  11;  Luke  iv.  41,  vii.  ‘28). 
Paul  could  accept  no  recommendation  or  support 


from  any  spirit  which  was  not  of  God,  and  so  on 
one  occasion  he  turns  suddenly  and  commands  the 
evil  spirit  to  come  out  of  the  woman,  and  the  devil 
was  cast  out  immediately. 

Verses  19-21.  The  anger  of  those  who  owned 
this  slave,  and  who  saw  that  she  had  been  restored 
to  her  right  mind,  was  excited  against  Paul  and 
Silas :  for  all  hope  of  any  further  gains  from  the 
poor  girl,  was  taken  away.  Self-interest  impels 
them  to  seek  revenge,  and  they  seize  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  drag  them  into  the  market-place  before 
the  magistrates  of  the  city.  They  do  not  dare  to 
state  the  true  cause  of  their  anger :  for  Roman  law 
provided  no  remedy  for  persons  whose  property 
had  depreciated  through  exorcism.  They  fabri¬ 
cate,  therefore,  a  false  charge,  which  was  that 
these  men,  being  Jews,  had  attempted  to  introduce 
customs  which  were  opposed  to  Roman  customs, 
and  that  in  consequence  disturbances  had  followed, 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  city. 

Ver-sks  22-24.  An  excited  multitude  quickly 
assembled  and  joined  with  the  owners  of  the  slave 
in  abuse  of  the  prisoners,  for  these  owners  were 
probably  men  of  wealth  and  position.  And  then> 
the  crowd  who  gathered  around  Paul  and  Silas  were 
all  Romans,  and  it  was  enough  for  them  to  know 
that  the  accused  were  Jews,  the  despised  portion  of 
the  population  of  Philippi.  The  very  name  of  Jew 
was  at  that  time  a  term  of  reproach.  The  law  per¬ 
mitted  foreigners  to  practice  their  own  forms  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  but  forbade  Romans  to  forsake 
their  own  faith,  and  Judaism  hud  been  specially 
interdicted.  Neander  says  “  It  was  a  religlo  tlcita 
for  the  Jews,  but  they  were  by  no  means  allowed 
to  propagate  their  religion  among  the  Roman 
Pagans ;  the  laws  expressly  forbade  the  latter,  un¬ 
der  si'verc  penalties,  to  receive  circumcision.  It 
was  the  case,  indeed,  at  this  time  that  the  number 
of  proselytes  from  the  pagans  was  greatly  multi¬ 
plied.  This  the  public  authorities  sometimes  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  occasionully  severe 
laws  were  passed  anew  to  repress  the  evil.”  It  is 
noticeable  that  Paul  and  Silas  wi're  arraigned  not 
as  Christians  but  as  Jews,  for  the  citizens  of 
Philippi  knew  no  distinction  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity ;  but,  in  reality,  this  was  a  collision 
between  the  Gosjiel  and  jiaganism,  and  the  perse¬ 
cution  now  visited  on  Paul  wa-s  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series  of  perseiuitions  which  the  Roman  power 
inflictiHl  on  tin'  Church  during  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies.  Tlie  magistrates  were  only  too  glad  to 
obey  the  voice  of  the  mob,  and  so  without  any 
judicial  process  they  strippinl  Paul  and  Silas  naked 
and  beat  them  with  rods.  The  Jewish  law  merci¬ 
fully  limited  such  |mnishinent  to  “  forty  blows 
save  one  ”  (Deut.  xxv.  3),  tmt  in  Roman  law  there 
was  no  restriction.  No  protc'st  was  made  by  any, 
as  the.se  two  witnesses  for  Chri.st  were  beaten  until 
they  were  coveri'd  with  blood  and  the  llctors  were 
weary.  Then  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  jailor,  who  simply  obey<>d  instructions  and  con¬ 
signed  them  to  a  cell  in  th<'  interior  of  the  prison, 
fastening  their  f<'«*t  in  the  stocks.  This  was  an  in- 
.strument  of  torture  by  winch  tiie  limbs  were  dis- 
b'lideii  .so  as  to  cause  great  jiain. 

Poor  Paul  and  Silas !  So  we  would  have  said 
had  we  seen  them  thrust  violently  into  that  inner 
prison,  theli-  backs  covered  with  blood  ami  their 
feet  lield  fast  in  the  .stocks.  Was  it  for  this  that 
they  liad  been  directc'd  to  go  down  into  Macedonia 
to  b('  beaten  and  to  <lie  a  terrible  death  t  .Ah  1  the 
same  Lord  who  was  with  Joseph  in  the  prison  of 
Pharaoh  was  with  these  two  noble,  fearless  con- 
fi'ssors.  He  comforted  them,  and  gra<-e  sufficient 
was  poured  into  their  .souls.  They  could  not  see 
the  glorious  results  which  w<>rc  to  come  at  mid- 
idght,  but  they  knew  that  they  were  in  the  path  of 
God's  will,  ami  they  trusted  confidently  and  joyful¬ 
ly  in  His  care  and  love.  .As  TertulUan  says,  “The 
limbs  do  not  feel  the  stocks  when  the  heart  is  in 
heaven.” 

God’s  ways  may  seem  to  our  poor  vision  dark 
and  perilous,  but  they  always  lend  iqtward  and  end' 
in  triumph,  and  when  the  darkne.ss  is  the  densc'st  the 
morning  is  close  at  hand.  And  not  only  is  this  true, 
but  those  very  events  whii-h  sec'm  to  be  the  most 
disastrous  are  the  .steps  iqioa  which  the  Church 
rises  to  a  greater  jiower  and  a  grander  suece.ss.  It 
was  through  this  veiy  jiersecut  ion  that  the  Gospel 
was  to  reach  the  heathenism  of  Philippi,  and  the 
bleeding  bodies  of  Paul  and  Silas  and  the  pri.son 
with  its  ]>uinfu)  stocks  were  to  be  tin*  foundations 
upon  which  a  Christian  Cliurcli  was  to  Ix'  built  up. 

MISSIONARY  INTELLIOENCK. 

Mr.  Chao  Ping  Li  gavi'  85,000  to  tSt.  Luke's  Hos¬ 
pital  ut  Shanghai,  China — the  large.st  donation  given 
last  year  to  the  Eiuscottal  Foreign  Mission  work. 

The  Russian  authoritii's  have  given  permission 
to  Rev.  J.  I).  Kilburn  of  St.  Petersburg  to  visit  the 
prisons  to  distribute  the  Scriptures  among  the  pris- 
onei’s. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  Chinese  statesman,  in 
a  recent  public  address  said  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  must  be  a  jiower  for  good,  lus  it  led  its  follow¬ 
ers  to  such  deeds  of  true  philanthropy  and  charity. 

Runyan  will  now  tell  his  dream  to  the  Persians, 
as  the  first  jairt  of  ‘  Pilgrim's  Progress”  has  been 
translated  into  their  language  liy  Rev.  J.  L.  Potter, 
Presltyterian  mis.sionary  at  Teheran.  .A  lady  of 
New  York  has  sent  him  85(Kt  for  its  publication. 

Rev.  J.  .A.  Freiday,  for  awhile  Baptist  pastor  at 
Calais,  Maine,  now  at  Bhamo,  Burmah,  w  rites : 
“.After  nearly  six  years'  laiior,  I  have  just  been 
permitted  to  baptize  the  first  (Jiinese  Sliaiis  ever 
baptized,  and  to  organize  tlie  first  Chiix'se  Shan 
church  in  existence.  This  is  one  of  the  events  of 
the  year.  To  the  Lord  lie  all  the  praise  I '’ 

riiough  the  unnatural  custom  of  binding  tlie  feet 
of  female  babies  in  China  is  strictly  forbidden  in 
the  Imperial  Palace,  it  prevails  among  the  people. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  trying  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  have  decid(>d  to  exclude  all  girls  from 
their  school  unless  the  parents  will  consent  to  aban¬ 
don  till'  custom.  Tlie  Pre.sliy terian  Synod  of  Cliina 
have  declined  to  excommunicate  the  female  mem- 
Ix'rs  of  the  Church  who  jiersist  in  it. 

.At  the  recent  Baptist  Missionary  Conference  in 
India,  it  was  resolved  that  all  missionary  agents, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  churches,  should  dis¬ 
continue  and  discouragf*  the  use  of  all  intoxicants. 
Only  three  dissentients  voted  against  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  “  Ten  years  ago.”  says  The  Indian  Baptist, 
“probably  half  the  merutx'rs  would  have  voted 
again.Ht  it;  but  the  total  abstinence  tide  is  rising 
among  Christian  men  in  India,  as  it  is  at  home.  ’ 

The  success  of  the  elementary  scliools  has  en¬ 
couraged  tlie  Jewish  .Alliance  in  founding  technical 
schools  in  Smyrna.  Tunis,  Jerusalem,  and  other 
Eastern  cities.  These  iustitutions  have  Hic  effect 
of  raising  the  Jews  from  a  helple.ss  stfite  of  chronic 
poverty  to  independent  heljifulness.  For  instance, 
at  Tunis  upwards  of  two  hiindrtHl  young  men, 
trained  in  the  imlustrial  institution  of  the  .Alliance, 
are  now  earning  resjieetabb'  incomes  as  skilled 
handicraftsmen.  Many  are  emidoyi'd  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,,  on  the  rail¬ 
ways,  Ac. 

The  semi-millennium  anniversary  ot  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  reformer  John  AVycliffe  and  his  doc¬ 
trines,  by  the  Synod  of  Divines  wlio  met  at  Gray- 
friars  Priory,  London,  will  be  observeil  May  2l8t. 
The  Commemoration  Committee  will  especially 
press  these  three  points :  AVycliffe  as  the  first  man 
to  give  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  mother 
tongue ;  as  the  forerunner  of  Home  Mission  work ; 
and  as  the  preacher  of  spiritual  religion  as  opposed 
to  traditions,  forms,  and  ceremonies. 

Horace  Waller  calls  the  attention  of  the  London 
Times  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  in¬ 
tends  to  give  an  important  place  to  Catholic  mis¬ 
sions  in  colonial  extension,  on  the  ground  that  the 
missionaries  may  render  valuable  service.  Mr. 
Waller  fears  that  this  will  not  tend  to  the  suppres¬ 


sion  of  the  slave  trade  in  Africa.  Referring  to  the 
practise  of  Catholic  priests  at  Tabora,  on  the  road 
to  Tanganyika  from  Zanzibar,  who  buy  all  the  boys 
they  can  pay  for,  Mr.  Waller  says:  “These  pur¬ 
chases  are  forthwith  baptized,  and  in  common  with 
others,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  we*  shall  not  some 
day  hoar  more  of  them,  when  little  French  flags 
are  as  common  in  East  Africa  as  they  appear  to  be 
by  your  showing  to-day  on  the  west  side  of  the 
continent.  But  the  missionaries  complain  that 
their  exertions  are  crippled,  and  their  bargains 
after  all  of  a  retail  nature.  They  appeal  earnestly 
to  their  countrymen  for  more  funds ;  they  are  ‘  fish¬ 
ing  with  the  rod  and  lino  only ;  provide  them  with 
nets,  and  they  will  sweep  in  converts  by  shoals.’  ” 
The  Independent  in  quoting  from  this  communica¬ 
tion,  recalls  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China  used  to  buy  up  Chinese  babies 
with  postage  stamps,  baptize  them,  and  set  them 
a-growing  in  the  Catholic  oiphanages. 

A  letter  from  the  wife  of  a  missionary  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  has  been  published  in  London.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  Sept.  24th.  She  says:  “The  mourning  for 
the  late  Queen  Is  ended.  It  only  lasted  about  two 
months,  and  was  not  of  the  severe  kind  of  olden 
times.  This  time  the  people  were  only  forbidden 
to  plait  their  hair,  wear  hats,  carry  an  umbrella, 
build  much,  and  to  weave  cloths,  while  in  former 
times  the  mourning  lasted  at  least  a  year,  and  eve¬ 
rybody’s  hair  was  shaven  close  to  the  head,  wo¬ 
men’s  and  all.  They  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
clothes  at  all— just  mats  round  their  waist.  The 
new  Queen  promises  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of 
her  good  mother.  Her  name  is  Rayaflndrahely, 
but  she  comes  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Ranavalona  III.  The  Malagasy  now  publish  a 
newspaper,  the  Uazety  they  call  it,  once  a  fortnight ; 
it  is  the  first  specimen  of  Malagasy  attempt  at 
printing  and  composing.  It  Is  after  the  style  of  our 
own  newspapei*s,  and  gives  the  news  of  everything 
that  liappeus  in  every  part  of  the  island,  anil  espe¬ 
cially  of  every  movement  of  the  (^ueen  and  Prime 
Minister.  " 

The  following  will  be  read  with  groat  interest. 
It  is  n  recent  ajipeal  written  by  Rijutei,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  convert  from  Corea.  As  will  be  recalled,  he 
was  formerly  in  a  prominent  public  position  in  his 
native  country,  but  is  now,  with  several  others  of 
his  countrymen,  in  Jajian  and  diligently  engaged  in 
translating  the  New  Testament  into  his  native 
tongue.  The  tone  of  this  epistle — which  has  been 
translated  and  sent  to  this  country  by  Rev.  Henry 
Loomis,  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Japan— savors  of  the  true  Apostolic  spirit,  and  of 
the  great  work  in  which  its  writer  and  his  lieljiers  are 
now  engaged,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  is  made  us 
moat  and  drink  l>y  the  inspiring  hope  which  impels 
it.  Let  us  heed  this  .Apjx'al  to  .American  Chris¬ 
tians.  AVe  quote; 

Vokotiuniii,  Dec.  Dl,  lasa. 

“I,  Rijutei,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  send  salu¬ 
tation  to  the  bri'thren  and  sisters  of  the  Churches 
in  America. 

“  By  the  power  of  faith  and  truth  1  receive  great 
bless:ngs  of  the  Lor.l,  and  my  haitpiness  is  unlimit¬ 
ed.  Since  by  your  iirayi'is  and  supplications  we 
are  aide  to  keep  our  faith  firmly,  and  are  not  mov¬ 
ed  by  .Satan,  we  ascrihi*  praise  and  glory  to  the 
Lord. 

“Titis  of  tliousands  of  |x‘iiple  in  our  country  are 
still  ignorant  of  tlie  way  of  the  true  God,  and  live 
ns  heathen.  They  have  not  yet  received  the  saving 
grace  of  the  Lord. 

“In  tills  day  of  the  )>roi)agution  of  the  Gpsjiel. 
our  country  is  unfortunately  situated  in  an  ohscui 
corner  of  the  globe,  where  it  has  not  I'lijoyed  the 
blessings  of  Christianity.  Therefore  I  am  tninslai- 
ing  the  Bible  into  the  Coreaii  language,  in  order  to 
make  it  a  means  of  ijxteniling  the  Gospel.  For  the 
success  of  this  worlv  I  am  praying  day  and  night. 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  nearly  completed. 

“Five  of  my  eountrymeii  are  of  the  same  mind 
with  me.  Thi'y  have  been  baptized  already.  There 
are  many  more  who  receive  the  teacliings  of  the 
Bible  gladly,  and  the  number  of  those  wliom  we 
e.xpoct  to  become  Christians  increases  dailj’. 

“During  the  past  .seventy  or  eighty  years  the 
Fr-'tKih  missionaries  have  been  secretly  projiagat- 
Ing  their  doctrines  in  Corea.  The  Government 
strictly  prohiliited  their  religion,  and  the  converts 
were  put  to  death  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
But  they  held  to  their  faith  and  died  triumphantlj'. 
Those  who  have  been  thus  e.xeciited  are  more  than 
100,000.  Although  those  persons  were  mistaken  in 
understanding  the  teachings  of  the  Lord,  their 
faith  is  prai.soworthy,  and  it  shows  that  the  people 
are  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel.  The  priests  also 
were  often  per.secuted,  but  they  heeded  not  the 
dangers. 

“At  present  the  Government  has  opened  the 
country  to  foreign  intercoursi',  and  is  trying  hard 
to  inii>rove  the  condition  of  the  people.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  more  lenient  towards  the  (Jiri.stian 
religion  ;  and  although  it  has  not  |)ermitted  itopen- 
ly,  it  doi's  not  seek  to  persecute  Christians. 

“  Recently  a  Chinese  Christian  named  Wan-Sok- 
Chak  iiresented  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  to 
our  King,  but  the  Government  interfered,  and  it 
was  not  accepted.  The  King  w’as  very  much  dis¬ 
pleased,  and  the  affair  is  now' a  subject  of  great  di.s- 
ciKssion.  .At  tlr.st  we  must  expect  difficulties,  but  it 
will  only  clear  up  the  way ;  and  I  think  this  is  the 
golden  opportunity  for  introducing  the  Gospel  into 
Corea. 

“  Your  country  is  well  known  to  us  as  a  Christian 
laud  ;  but  if  you  do  not  send  tlie  Gospel  to  us,  I  am 
afraid  other  nations  will  hasten  to  send  their  teach¬ 
ers,  and  I  fear  that  such  teachings  are  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  witli  the  will  of  the  Lord, 

“Although  I  am  a  man  of  no  inlluence,  I  will  do 
my  utino.st  to  aid  sucli  missionaries  as  you  may 
send.  I  beg  most  earne.stly  that  you  will  sernl 
some  one  to  Japan  at  once,  who  can  consult  with 
those  who  are  laboring  here  anil  prepare  himself 
for  the  work.  This.  I  think,  is  the  best  and  safest 
plan. 

“I  beseech  you  to  give  a  careful  consideration  to 
these  words  of  mine,  and  if  my  reque.st  is  granUxI, 
my  joy  will  be  unbounded.  .A  servant  of  Christ, 

“  KMT’TKI.  ” 


SNAKES  IN  INDIA. 

Out  liere,  individuals  of  one  sect  of  fakirs— re¬ 
ligious  mendicants — are  frequently  .seen  wearing 
young  and  tame  pythons  as  necklaces.  One  such 
animal  took  the  fancy  of  an  officer,  and  lor  a  few 
rupees  was  transferred  from  the  fakir’s  neck  to 
his,  and  for  some  time  both  were  on  very  good 
terms.  One  day  our  friend  siit  down  to  breakfast 
with  the  python  round  his  neck,  a  thing  he  hud 
never  before  done;  the  tail  of  the  aidmal  came 
across  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  Instinctively  coil¬ 
ed  round  it.  The  leverage  thus  obtained  seemed 
to  revive  its  memories  of  victim-squeezing,  and  in  a 
moment  the  officer  was  in  the  pangs  of  strangula¬ 
tion,  bound  fast  to  his  chair,  and  the  awtul  coil  of 
the  python  around  his  neck.  But  in  that  supreme 
moment  of  appalling  horror  he  retained  his  nerve  : 
with  his  left  hand  he  .seized  the  rejitile’s  head  and 
witli  his  right  grasped  a  table-knife,  and  was  just 
able  to  inflict  a  gash  behind  its  head,  and  then  the 
suffocating  coils  fell  back.  The  officer  was  after¬ 
wards  found  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint, 
from  which  he  only  recovered  to  be  seized  with 
brain  fever,  tlie  delirium  of  which  was  entirely 
occupied  with  encounters  with  monstrous  ser¬ 
pents.  In  course  of  time  he  recovered,  but  no 
one  could  recognize  in  that  pallid,  grey-headed 
and  care-worn  shadow  of  a  man  the  once  stalwart, 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  sportsman. 

I  once  kept  and  freely  handleii  a  snake  ileclarcd 
to  be  Innocuous:  it  e.scaped,  and  after  much 
searching  could  not  be  found.  Rresently  my  boy 
ran  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declaring  that  three 
jxH  rabbits  were  all  dead;  and  true  enough,  they 
wore  so,  and  quite  rigid.  Coiled  up  in  the  hutch 
was  the  missing  snake  wliich  my  boy  and  I  had 
so  frequently  handled  ! 

The  handling  of  snakes  is  often  unavoidably 
forced  upon  us  by  the  extraordinary  and  often 
incomprehensible  positions  in  which  snakes  are 
frequently  encountered.  We  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  snakes  are  essentially  grovelling  creatures, 
forgetting  that  their  ventral  scales  give  them  ad¬ 
mirable  facilities  for  climbing.  Unle.ss  you  rec¬ 
ognize  this  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
snakes  get  into  tlie  roofs  of  up-country  bungalows, 
which  are  supported  by  smooth  and  whitewashed 
walls  and  pillars;  how  you  meet  them  on  the  up¬ 
per  shelves  of  your  bookcases  or  in  other  appa¬ 
rently  inaccessible  situations, 

MOTHERS,  “  individually  and  collectively,  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception,  pronounce  Matlame  Porter's 
Cough  Balsam  ”  the  most  pleasant  and  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Croup,  Sore 
Throat,  etc.,  etc..  In  children,  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  public.  They  say  it  always  acts  like  a 
charm.  Children  really  like  it.  Price  ‘25,  50,  and 
75  cents. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Official  statistics  published  in  France  show 
that  the  number  of  suicides  and  attempted 
suicides  in  the  Dei^artment  of  the  Seine  during 
the  last  twelve  months  form  a  total  of  542,  be¬ 
ing  an  increase  ef  63  on  the  previous  year, 
when  the  total  was  479. 

Mr.  D,  R.  Locke  (Nasby),  who  is  writing  let’ 
ters  from  the  South,  says :  “  If  I  was  twenty* 
five  years  old  and  had  $1,000  to  start  life  with, 
I  had  rather  risk  my  chances  in  Atlanta  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  four  best 
cities  in  this  country  are  Toledo,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  and  Atlanta.” 

J.  T.  Lovett  sends  out  a  very  attractive  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  small  fruits,  and  also 
of  the  trees  and  plants,  which  he  has  for  sale 
at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  The  Hansell  Raspberry, 
very  early,  and  a  Canadian  seedling  white 
grape,  named  The  Jessica,  are  honored  with 
colored  plates. 

The  American  Grocer  finds  that  in  1883  3,000,- 
000  cases  of  tomatoes  were  packed  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  each  containing  two  dozen  tins.  The 
exact  figures  are  70,645,896  cans.  Their  value 
at  wholesale  was  probably  $6,000,000.  Mary¬ 
land  puts  up  about  one-half  of  the  product, 
and  New  Jersey  over  a  fifth. 

The  ostriches  of  the  Anaheim  farm  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  laid  305  eggs  during  the  season  from  the 
Ist  of  May  last  until  the  1st  of  October.  The 
birds  have  been  plucked  twice  since  their  arri¬ 
val.  The  first  clip  in  May  last  yielded  $500. 
The  clip  in  Decemner  yielded  2,500  quills  of  all 
kinds  from  eighteen  birds,  valued  at  $1,000. 

The  Nihilists  of  Russia  are  exceedingly  ac¬ 
tive  and  ingenious  in  diffusing  their  mischiev¬ 
ous  doctrines.  They  circulate  their  leaflets  in 
duly  authorized  panuihlets,  and  an  English 
missionary  tells  of  a  Bible  of  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  ending  was  all  right,  but  the  mid¬ 
dle  was  filled  with  their  teachings,  so  contrary 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  latest  novelty  in  Sweden  is  an  ORormous 
engine  which  daily  produces  1,000,000  boxes  of 
matches.  It  receives  the  raw  material  (blocks 
of  wood)  at  one  end  and  gives  up  at  the  other 
the  matches  neatlv  arranged  in  their  boxes, 
ready  to  be  packed.  The  wood  which,  in  the 
course  of  lust  Summer,  was  brought  over  to 
Jonkflping  to  be  made  into  matches,  filled 
twenty  sti'amers  and  eight  sailing  vessels. 

A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  after  care¬ 
fully  going  over  a  mass  of  statistics,  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  ineilical  jirofession  in 
this  country  is  overcrowdeil,  and  endeavors  to 
discourage  young  men  from  entering  it.  “  There 
are  now,’’  lie  says,  “90,00<J  jiliysiciunsand  sur¬ 
geons  in  this  country,  or  one  to  evory  500  in¬ 
habitants.  Indeed,  every  cross-road  where  a 
grocery  or  blacksmith-sho))  is  located  has  also 
tlie  shingle  of  at  least  one  medical  practitioner, 
and  in  most  cases  more  than  one.’’ 

Holloway,  the  English  iiatent  medicine  man, 
who  recently  died,  once  enclosed  a  check  for  a 
thousund  (xiunds  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Dickens, 
which  he  jilaced  at  Dickens’s  disiiosal  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  one  line  of  complimentary  reference 
to  Holloway’s  cures  should  appear  in  the  book 
which  Dickens  was  then  publishing  in  month¬ 
ly  numbers.  The  bearer  waited  for  an  answer. 
“What  did  you  do'?”  Dickens  was  asked. 
“Do!”  he  ci  ied;  ”1  put  the  check  back  into 
the  letter  and  sent  it  down  to  the  mes.senger, 
■saying  that  was  all  the  answer  I  had  to  send.” 

A  committee  has  been  formed  in  London  to 
erect  a  memorial  to  the  poet  Gray.  It  is  j im¬ 
posed  to  raised  6300,  ,6209  to  place  a  marble 
bust  in  the  hall  of  Pembroke  Colh‘ge  where  he 
died,  in  the  niche  oiiposite  (fiiaatrey’s  bust  of 
Pitt,  and  6100  more  to  idace  a  bronze  replica  in 
the  Fitz  William  Museum.  Mr.  Hanio  Thorny- 
crafl  is  thesculiitor  selected.  At  Ihe  head  of 
the  English  committee  hnviii'j:  the  matter  in 
charge  is  Lord  Tennyson  il’Eyncourt.  Ameri- 
c.an  contributions  may  be  forwarded  to  H.  C. 
Iliinncr,  23  Warren  street ;  R.  W.  Gilder.  33 
East  17th  stri'ct ;  Hrander  Matthews,  121  East 
lrtthstr(‘et;  or  Mr.  CharlesScribncr,  745  Broad¬ 
way. 

Franklin’s  birtliday  was  celebrated  by  the 
Washington  iiublic-schools  on  Jan.  17th.  .As  a 
result,  booksellers  say  that  they  sold  large 
numbers  of  books  concerning  Franklin,  and 
one  dealer  sold  ever  two  hundred  engraved 
portraits  of  the  subject  of  all  this  research. 
There  was  a  call  also  for  bu.sts  of  Franklin, but 
there  was  not  a  supply  of  chea|)  busts  in  the 
city  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  In  each 
school  the  teacher  and  pupils  were  left  to  ar¬ 
range  tlie  exercises  according  to  their  own 
tastes.  Tlie  idea  was  to  interest  the  luipils  in 
the  charactc'r  and  deeds  of  a  man  whose  biog¬ 
raphy  is  full  of  instruction. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Brandt  of  Hamilton  College  writes 
to  the  Utica  Herald ;  “  You  mentioned  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  peculiar  pronunciation  of 
‘  trait.’  It  can  be  explained  as  follows :  There 
is  a  group  of  words  borrowed  from  French,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  or  later,  whicli  are  not 
yet  pronounced  in  England  as  if  they  were 
fully  naturalized  words.  To  this  grouji  belong 
the  following  among  otliers,  though  I  cannot 
now  enumerate  more ;  Trait  with  silent  final  t. 
but  it  is  not  exactly  like  England’s  ‘tray,* 
which  contains  a  diiihthoug.  Johnson  says 
the  word  trait  is  not  English.  Invalid,  a  feeble 
person,  with  slight  stress  on  the  last  syllable 
and  i  like  ee  in  beet.  Princess,  with  slight 
stress  on  the  last  syllable.  Chagrined,  Mr. 
Arnold  iirouounced  shagreend  (eo  as  in  beet 
and  accented).  I  have  not  heard  this  word 
pronounced  in  England,  and  cannot  say  how 
general  this  is,  but  every  educated  Englishman 
used  tlie  other  words  as  I  have  indicated. 
These  vyords  are  in  England  too  near  their  na¬ 
tive  soil  to  have  been  completely  Anglicized. 
In  America  their  accent  has  been  levt'lled  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  English  accentua¬ 
tion.” 

A  KKARKDl..  RISK. 

hdt  how  it  can  hh  escaped  without  harm. 

The  peril  of  using  so-called  tonics,  hitters,  nerv. 
liios,  cordials,  etc.,  is  that  while  they  may  relieve 
present  distre.ss,  they  will  (as  they  are  composed 
largely  of  alcohol)  ilovclopo  a  fearful  appetite  for 
strong  drink.  The  fiend  of  intem|»erance  masquer¬ 
ades  under  f  lie  gui.se  of  such  “  healing  medicines.” 

I  stake  my  medical  rejxibition,  however,  that 
Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  (at  all  druggists,  at 
$1.00  a  bottle)  is  not  a  di.sguised  enemy  of  tne  hu¬ 
man  ra(‘e.  ,A  combination  of  vegetable  alteratives, 
it  does  not  heat  nor  inflame  the  blood,  but  cools 
and  purifies  it.  In  all  ca.'-es  of  Kidnew  troubles. 
Liver  conqilaints,  Stomach  disorders,  Eruptions, 
Scrofula,  Constijmlion  of  the  Bowels,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  derangements  which  afflict  women,  its  action 
meets  with  the  warmest  jiraise  of  physicians  and 
the  jiublie.  It  has  su(‘ceeded  in  ninety  per  eimt.  of 
cases  in  the  pa-st  twenty  years,  and  never  does  any 
harm.  This  I  guarantee.  Thousands  of  grateful 
people  voluntarily  te.stify  to  this  with  a  warmth 
and  fullness  which  mere  busiiie.ss  <loeunients  and 
certificates  never  possess.  “  It  makes  no  drunkards, 
excu.ses  no  crimes,  breaks  no  hearts.”  In  its  com¬ 
ing  there  is  hoj)e.  and  in  its  wings  there  is  lu'uling. 

Try  it  to-day  and  be  convinci'd  !  Delay  is  not 
promising ! 

David  Kennedy,  M.I).,  Rondout,  N.  Y.  (“  Grad¬ 
uate  of  the  College  of  I’hysicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
one  of  the  most  skilful  of  New  York  State  [>hysi- 
cinns.”) 


R.  H.  HRCr  &  CO., 

14411  ST.,  SIXTH  AVKNVK,  aaa  1341k  ST., 


NEW  TOBK. 


UBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  UOOOa 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WB  SHALL  INAUOUBATE  THE  NEW  YEAR  BY  A 
SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIES*  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSLIN 

Underwear 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DBSIOM, 
WHICH,  FOR  QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP,  CANNOT 
BE  EXCELLED.  OUR  PRICES  WE  OUARANTBE  LOWBB 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FINE  .ASSORTMENT  OP  HAN»- 
EMBROIDERED  FRENCH  UNDERWEAR  OF  OUR  OWN 
IMPORTATION. 

WE  WILL  SELL  10,000  PIECES  HAMBUBO 

EMBROIDERIES, 

FROM  MEDIUM  TO  FINE  GRADES,  AT  LOWBB  PRIOEB 
THAN  EVER. 

RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINEN  GOODS 

OF  ALL  KINDS.  DAMASKS,  NAPKINS,  TOWELS, 
CRASHES,  &C.  FULL  STOCK  OF  BLANKBTS, 
QUILTS,  PIAN«  AND  TABLE  COVERS, 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICKS. 

RARE  AND  M.ATCHLES8  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  AND  COLORED 

SILKS  AND  DRESS  GOODS. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 

SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  Y'ORK  CITY  OF  THB 
GENUINE  FOSTER 

KID  GL.OVES, 

IN  5,  7,  AND  10  HOOKS,  AND  IN  THREi;  ORADIS. 
SPECUAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  ALL  ORDFJIS  BY  MAIL. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


WE  WANT  1000  Dfre  BOOK  AGENTS 

for  the  sTAodcst  *nd  fattest  $eUmg  book  ever  pvbUthai^  eaUtM 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

Kor  ThnlUnjc  Interest,  Romantic  S^ory,  Spier  Humor. 
Tender  I'sthoK,  U  is  without  a  peer.  Ju»t  completed  by  vo  of 
our  greatcH  living  Author^  ineiudinf?  EUxahetk  Stwirt  Vh^lpe^ 
Ihirritt  Pretcoft  Spoffonl.  //.  it.  Sto\ve.  Roft  Cvoke, 

l.arcoin.  Maru  ilemmer^  Marxon  Harlaml,  ond  1 S  othfrs.  They 
yive,./V>r  fAe  jfrid  time,  the  tme  Story  of  the  LiTM  tnd  Deedsofour 
fiimnus  women.  It  is  Suprrblu  Illustrated.  Atlnioters  ssy  **Ood 
npnd  It."  Tens  of  thouftands  aie  waitinc  for  it,  snd  Agents 
soil  10  to  A  day.  Poaitiirlf/  tlie  chance  to  lusks 
inonowri'tr  otfered.  Send  for  ('irculars,  Rstm  Term*,  Ac,,  to 
Ao’U,  WOKTUiXOTOM  Ac  CO.,  Hartford,  Couo. 

for  the  immensely  pinnilar  Hook.  Tk# 
MUbH  I  OLiv^*  at  ail  the  Presidents  of  tne  U.S.Completo 
Isonelarj^e  elcj^ant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
In  America.  Immense  profits  to  A  j;eiits.  Every  intelligent  per* 
ton  wants  it.  Any  one  can  iK'conic  a  successful  ageat.  Liberal 
terras  free.  Address  IIALI.RT  Hook  Cn..  Porilaml.  Main^ 

A  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

i%.\J  rjli  1  n  Abbott.  Rrand  Chance.  $4  book  at  the 
I>opular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  rollitlous  le¬ 
pers  mention  It  its  one  of  the  few  'freat  religions  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  HuooeHS  never  known  by  affonts.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  k  CO.,  Publtsherfl,  Portlainl,  Maine. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

O/flce,  No.  JJ!)  liroatlway, 

SIXTY-riBST  SOU-ANNUAL  STATEKNNT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  ot 
JANUABT,  1884. 

C.4SH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  OO 
Rpserve for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,407,034  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  827,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,007,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  ■  -  •$7,492,751  11 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATIW 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  lAlSHES  BY 
B’lREAND  FOR  THE  PKOTIXITION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 

Caoh  In  Dank, .  $10S,04H  5‘< 

Band,  and  Mort|{agpH,  bnlns  firat  lien 
on  Real  Katute  (worth  9  «,ste,30U).. ..t,173,l.'>‘e  44 
United  Statex  Storkii  (market  value).  .3,l>4a,B^i(>  UU 
Bank  and  Uiillroad  Stork,  and  Bond. 

(market  value) . OO 

State  Boml,  (market  value) .  :4U,000  OO 

Loaiie  on  .Stork.,  jiayable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collateral,, 

;4:is.r5) .  4:40,0.v>  oo 

Interext  duo  on  1.4  January,  1SN4....  50,337  MS 

Premium.,  iiurollected  and  in  hand, 

of  Agents .  1T'.),000  "7 

Real  K.stote .  6‘t,UlS 


Total . 


. $7,40.-4,751  It 


CHAS.  J,  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Iiisuriiiice  Coiiqiany. 

OKVlcra,  )  New  York,  100  Bronrlway. 

(‘.oatluc  ntul  [  BriHjk)yii,  cor.  (k>urtand  Montague  SM., 
Buildings  ;  )  ami  100  Broadway,  F.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsiiranre .  . $1,77.5,840  09 

Re.erve  for  all  other  rimtms .  450,3:44  04 

(‘upltal  paid  In  Cuiih .  1,000,000  09 

Net  Surplus .  1,001,707  ‘44 

Total  Cash  Axsets,  Jun.  1,  1884....  $4,807,04  4  01 
Tills  Coini>nny  rondiirts  Its  business  under  the  rustrle- 
tlons  of  tho  Now  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  t.ro  Safety 
Kunds  now  amount  to  $1,400,000. 

D/HhCrORS; 

OBO.  T.  IIOPB,  President. 

H.  II.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MUORB,  4d  Vice-President. 


Grand  National  Song  and  Chorns, 

By  Geo.  F.  Root. 

Strong,  stirring  words;  splendid  descriptive  mel¬ 
ody  willi  an  impressive  and  thrilling  chorus. 

J  U4t  iiMued  t  Prices  by  mails 
SO  centa. 

‘‘I  SEE  THE  SHIP  THAT  BRINGS  MY  LOVEt^ 

A  New  and  Beautiful  Waltz  Song,  by  H.  J.  Fulmer. 

“  She  .stood  beside  the  mwinllt  sea, 

.iloneln  the  silent  night, 

The  wind  blew  softly  o'er  the  lea. 

And  Atars  in  the  sky  were  bright; 

The  light  of  joy  was  In  her  eyes. 

And  thus  she  sang  in  glee; 

I  see  the  ship,  the  gallant  ship 
That  brings  my  love  to  me.” 

Charming  words  and  mnsir,  most  happily  blended 
together  in  a  thoroughly  artistic  manner.  Equally 
well  adapted  to  parlor  and  concert  use. 

Prices  mails  40  cent*. 
Pabllahed  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

<  Cincinnati,  0. 

PATENTS-*-®" 

I  ri  I  !■  Ill  Fataat  AXVjt.  Waahlagton.  D.  0. 


SAMUEL  I).  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 

GFA)RGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

WILLIA.M  H.  swan,  JOHN  L.  U1KF.R, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WELUNOTON  CLAPP, 

THFXIDORE  F.  VAIL,  .fOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEtIDOHF,  I.  HU8TED,  RICHARD  A.  McCtTRDY, 

WILLIAM  II.  CASWELL,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR. 

WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLFJ4  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HURIJIUT 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTFJ),  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  hPAtlLDINO,  S.  .M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE.S,  JACOB  WENDELL. 

JAMES  FRASER.  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

HUIAM  BARNEY,  lOHN  II.  REED. 

^  I-Ki'K,  .Srnrttars. 

A.  I/.  KlUUY,  8fc.  Local  Departmrol. 

H.  f.  TliWV.'iKX/).  .Sec.  Aff'nrt/  /Mpartinml. 

C.  U.  liliTCIlKIl,  Src.  Krnnkh/n 

(lEO.  H.  HOVE,  Agency  .VaMgir. 

hTno™T 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BEOAD'WAY,  NE'W  TOES. 

Slxty-ftnt  Semi-Aniraal  Statement,  showing  the  conditioi 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1883. 

('aHh  Capital,  ....  $1,000,900  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  •  702,938  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,70.5  97 
Net  Surplus, . 7 15,654  89 


Total  Assets, 


$2,559,299  16 


Good  I 
made  ae 

Wr! 


1  Pny  for  A 
aeUing  oni 

fr!!*'  tf)  J.  C. 


for  Agents.  $100  to  $400  per  meath 
g  our  fine  Books  2k  Bibles. 


McCurdy  2k  Co,,  Phliadslphla,  Pa. 


h^k'S;  DITCUTO 

PRiifTS,  r  II  I  p  IV  I  A  OEBiosa, 
LABELS,  I  11  I  kll  I  Wl  RE-ISSUBH. 

Send  dueriptim  »f  yaw  Immtian.  L.  RIXOHAM,  Patent 
Lawyer  and  SohcHnr,  Wankingtan,  D.  0. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  91,33S,(KW) . tl 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  beltig  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Real  Estate  In  the  clUee  lof  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  .  . 

L>anji  on  call,  amply  secured . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Otfioe  . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  B^mds . 

State  and  City  Bonds  . 

Bank  and  Trust  Compaoy‘s  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock.  . 

Bdlanoea  In  bands  of  Agenta,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uacoUseted  ufflee  Preni'uics. .  . 
Accruetl  interest . 


BzirjAimr  s.  'waloott,  Tvy 

I.  BEMSEM  lANE,  Vlce-Pre 
CHARLES  L.  ROE.  .kssistan* 


,553,399  M 


200,750  00 
1,500  00 
«3,303  n 
418,135  00 
15,300  00 
53,000  00 
14,100  00 
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OVER  A  THOUSAND  STRONG. 

No  good  Presbyterian  can  take  up  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which  have 
just  come  to  hand,  without  a  lively  sense  of 
gratification.  It  is  a  goodly  pamphlet  of 
eighty  pages,  filled  with  reports  and  statistics 
that  are  cheering  and  inspiring.  What  a  grand 
show  does  it  make  for  the  year  that  is  past! 
Here  is  a  Synod,  which  is  confined  to  one  State 
alone,  and  which  yet  numbers  over  a  thousand 
rtfinisters:  to  be  exact,  it  has  on  its  roll  the 
names  of  1 ,031  ministers  and  707  churches.  If  all 
who  were  entitled  to  sit  in  that  body  had  been 
present,  including,  with  the  above  ministers, 
one  elder  from  each  church,  there  would  have 
been  1,798  members— a  number  quite  too  large 
tG  be  crowded  into  any  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  State,  unless  it  were  the  Brooklyn  Tuber- 
nacle.  As  it  was,  there  were  present  in  the 
Madi.son -square  Church  355  ministers  and  172 
elders— 527  in  all.  Even  this  was  found  to  be 
a  somewhat  unwieldy  body,  and  the  Synod  re¬ 
solved  hereafter  that  its  members  should  rep¬ 
resent  Presbyteries  rather  than  individual 
churches.  By  this  wise  reduction,  k,  will  be 
more  compact  and  manageable,  and  can  be 
much  more  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  de¬ 
spatch  of  business.  This  is  a  step  forward  in 
the  general  advance  of  our  Church  towards  a 
more  efficient  organization. 

The  contributions  of  the  Synod  have  been 
on  the  same  grand  scale.  To  the  Boards  of 
the  Church  k  has  given  over  half  a  million  of 
dollars  ($500,85‘2),  and  if  we  include  all  Church 
work,  over  two  millions  and  a  half  ($2,570,626). 
The  report  says  “Our  Synod  embraces  not 
quite  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Church, 
and  pays  out  not  quite  one-third  of  all  that  is 
contributed  to  the  Boards.” 

It  adds  greatly  to  the  stron.gth  of  the  Synod 
that  it  has  within  its  bounds  two  Theological 
Seminaries,  which,  like  two  sisters  handsome¬ 
ly  endowed,  are  pret>ared  to  receive  the  sons 
of  the  Church  into  their  well-furnished  halls, 
and  to  train  them  for  the  ministry.  Other  in¬ 
stitutions  also  arc  closely  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Hamilton  College  for 
our  sons,  and  Elmira  College  for  our  daugh¬ 
ters,  are  gaining  more  and  more  the  sympathy 
and  coOiieratiou  of  the  churches.  The  Synod 
of  the  Empire  State  rejoices  in  its  unity  and 
strength,  wiiich  it  has  just  begun  to  realize, 
and  like  a  giant,  has  started  afresh  in  the 
Christian  race. 

Turning  again  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod, 
we  oommend  it  even  as  a  literary  production. 
There  is  a  finish  about  it  which  shows  an  ac¬ 
complished  hand.  Its  very  api>earance  is  at¬ 
tractive.  The  paper,  the  printing,  and  above 
all,  the  editing,  are  admirable.  We  congratu¬ 
late  our  Synod  that  it  has  such  an  efficient  and 
skilful  Stated  Clerk.  If  the  rumors  that  reach 
us  from  all  ixirts  of  the  Church  are  as  repre¬ 
sentative  as  they  appear  to  be,  it  seems  that 
the  tide  of  opinion  is  setting  strongly  in  favor 
of  Buffalo  as  a  good  place  in  wliich  to  find  a 
new  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Dr.  Ralston  Smith  has  been  trained  under  Dr. 
Iftitfield,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  of  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  He 
has  seiwed  for  several  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Thus  he  combines 
the  exjierienee  of  a  luistor  with  trained  clerical 
habits.  He  possesses  unusual  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  And  above  all,  he  is  well  known  not  to  be 
a  party  man  in  any  sense,  but  to  be  of  perfect 
fairness  and  uns'-lfish  devotion  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  great  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs.  If  he  were  at  the  desk,  the  whole 
Church  would  rest  satisfied  that  he  would  at¬ 
tend  strictly  to  kis  clerical  business,  and  let 
the  Assembly  manage  itself.  Whether  Dr. 
Smith  would  undertake  the  duties  of  the  po¬ 
sition,  with  its  heavy  weight  of  labor  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  we  are  not  informed ;  we  only  ex¬ 
press  our  opinion  that  suc/i  a  man  (even  if  Dr. 
Smith  himself  cannot  be  obtained)  is  the  sort 
of  man  whom  the  General  A-sscmbly  nee<ls  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Hatfield, 
whose  death  has  been  such  a  loss  bj  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

A  WAIL  OA^ER  THE  DBCAJNE  OF  NEW 
ENOLAND. 

A  oorresjHindent  who  writes  with  so  much 
force  and  vigor  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rea<l 
whatever  comes  from  his  iien,  even  if  we  can¬ 
not  always  agree  with  him,  elsewhere  bemoans 
the  lost  estate  of  New  England,  which  in  his 
■view  has  departed  widely  from  the  faith  of  the 
Fathers.  Those  who  fill  the  pulpits  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  are  but  the  degen¬ 
erate  sons  of  venerable  sires.  Perhaps  these 
melancholy  tones  will  find  an  echo  in  other 
breasts.  There  are  times  when  we  are  ail  in¬ 
clined  to  sadness  and  desiKindency  abont  the 
future  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  As  we  jour¬ 
ney  on  in  life,  we  see  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  with  veneration,  pass 
away.  The  “  good  gray  heads  ”  fall  around  us. 
With  them  disappears  much  that  was  of  the  “ex- 
oellent  of  the  earth,”  the  source  of  great  good, 
and  it  is  bat  natural  that  we  should  feel  that 
the  age  Is  growing  worse  and  worse.  Bat  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  decline  here  depicted  as 
going  on,  we  cannot  share  in  the  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  of  our  ooirespondent.  Bather  would 
we  answer,  “  Say  not  that  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these.  ”  If  there  be  here  and  there 
strange  utteranoes  in  the  pulpit,  which  obtain 
notoriety  through  the  eager  dissemination  of 
L  the  press,  yet  the  heart  of  New  England  is  sound 


as  ever.  In  the  dear  country  church  where  it 
is  our  privilege  to  worship  during  the  Summer, 
we  hear  the  same  Gosrtel  preached  that  we 
heard  in  our  childhood  from  blessed  lips  that 
have  long  been  silent.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
that  beautiful  region  of  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
As  the  late  John  Todd  once  said  in  biiiding 
farewell  to  the  American  Board,  at  the  close  of 
its  meeting  in  Pittsfield,  “  When  you  return  to 
your  homes,  tell  your  i>eople  that  Jesus  Christ 
lives  and  reigns  in  the  Hill  Country.”  So  it  is 
all  over  New  England.  W’hat  are  counted  de- 
liartuies  from  the  faith  arc  often  mere  affecta¬ 
tions  of  originality,  or  eccentricities  of  person¬ 
al  character,  showing  themselves  in  peculiar 
forms  of  expression.  Such  expressions  may 
be  counted  as  in  bad  taste,  but  nothing  more. 
The  land  of  the  Pilgrims  still  holds  to  the 
faith  of  the  Fathers,  which  is  embedded  in  the 
rocky  soil  of  New  England  as  firmly  us  the  foi'- 
ests  of  pines  wliicli  stand  thickly  upon  the 
sides  of  her  mountains. 

DRIFTS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  OPINION. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  two  very  remarkable  articles,  which  are 
exciting  attention  on  all  sides.  The  first  of 
these,  which  appeared  last  July,  was  writtcN 
by  Dr.  Prentiss,  on  a  subject  of  peculiarly  ten¬ 
der  interest,  that  of  the  salvation  of  infants, 
a  truth  in  which  he  devoutly  believes,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  holds  is  not  taught 
by  the  Westminster  Standards.  The  article  is 
entitled  “  Infant  Salvation  and  its  Theological 
Bearings.”  Taking  up  the  doctrine  hisjoric- 
ally,  he  shows  that  the  Westminster  Starfdards 
teach  that  “elect  infants,  dying  in  iRfancy,  are 
regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how 
He  pleaseth  ” ;  but  that  it  is  nowhere  said  or 
intimated  that  ail  infants  are  saved.  On  the 
contrary,  the  universal  salvation  of  infants— 
precious  as  it  is,  and  strongly  as  we  now  hold 
to  it — is  a  modern  doctrine.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
was  one  of  the  first  to  lead  the  Church  in  this 
new  departure,  not  perhaps  fully  pereoiving 
whither  it  led.  Dr.  Prentiss  shows  very’  clear¬ 
ly  that  it  is  not  only  a  new  doctrine,  but  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  one,  with  bearings  on  other  related 
doctrines  which  are  not  yet  fully  apprehended. 
The  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  may  be  true — 
we  believe  it  is  true,  and  thank  God  for  it— but 
it  is  not  tlie  doctrine  of  our  Confession.  Here 
at  least  is  one  point  in  which  we  believe  that 
we  are  wiser  than  our  fathers.  Some  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  see  the  bearing  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  to  recoil  from  it,  and  to  deny  the 
premises.  The  most  notable  attempt  to  break 
its  force  is  an  article  in  the  German  Iteformed 
Review,  wliich  we  notice  at  considerable  length 
on  our  first  page. 

Hardly  had  we  begun  to  recover  from  the 
surpri.se  of  tiiis  remarkable  article  of  Dr.  Pren¬ 
tiss,  when  here  comes,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Presbyterian  Review,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van 
Dyke  of  Brooklyn,  a  Presbyterian  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  a  conservative  of  the  conservatives, 
witli  an  article  on  “  The  Sacraments  and  the 
Children  of  the  Ciiurch,”  which  shows  very 
conclusively  that  the  Westminster  Standards 
teach  “that  the  Sacraments  do  become  asd 
are  effectual  means  of  salvation”;  “that  in 
and  by  the  sacraments,  grace  is  conferred  uiion 
worthy  receivers  ” ;  and  that  “they  trach  the 
retil,  though  spiritual,  laesencc  of  Clirist  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper.”  “Everycui.  1  lawfully 
baptized,”  he  says,  “  until  the  contrary  is 
made  to  appear,  is  presumed  to  be  grafted 
into  Christ,  regenerated,  and  made  a  true 
member  of  the  visible  Church.”  “It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  prevalence  of  the  theory  that 
the  sacraments  are  mere  signs  and  remem¬ 
brances,  is  of  more  modern  date  than  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly,  and  is  a  departure  from  our 
doctrinal  Standards,  and  from  the  views  of  the 
men  who  made  them.”  He  represents  Princi¬ 
pal  Cunningham  of  Scotland  as' largely  resiion- 
sible  for  the  drift  of  opinion  in  tlie  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Churches  against  the  ortliodox  doctrine 
of  socTamental  grace.  How  such  oiiinions 
could  be  held  and  o])euly  advocated  by  a  lead¬ 
er  and  a  teacher  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  how  far  such  advocacy  of  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  low  views  of  infant  baiitism  in  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  this  country,  arc 
questions  which  cannot  now  be  discussed.  It 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  puriose  to  set  over 
against  such  opinions  the  exi)licit  aud  strong 
statement  of  our  Standards,  that  “  Baptism  is 
the  sign  and  seal  of  our  regeneration  and  en¬ 
grafting  into  Christ,  and  that  even  to  infants.” 

The  significance  of  these  articles  is  not  only 
in  their  making  it  evident  that  tiiere  are  two 
great  drifts  in  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  away 
from  the  Standards,  but  also  that  two  of  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and  Princii)al  Cun- 
niugliam,  are  largely  resiiousiblc  for  them. 
Tills  confirms  our  opinion  that  strict  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  our  Standards  is  not  only  impossible  in 
itself  at  such  a  distance  in  time  from  tlieir  au¬ 
thors,  but  that  those  who  would  be  the  more 
likely  toexact  it  of  others  would  burn  their  own 
fingers  and  expose  their  own  heterodoxy  in  the 
effort.  The  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  has  drifted 
with  its  loaders,  in  severai  important  doc¬ 
trines,  away  from  its  ancient  standards  -  a  fact 
which  it  is  vain  to  try  to  cx)MCi.'al. 

0015 G  B.VCK,  NOT  TO  THE  FATHERS,  BUT  TO 
THE  ORANOF.VTHEKS. 

WThen  our  readers  open  The  Evangelist,  in 
the  quiet  hours  of  the  next  Sabbath,  naturally 
they  will  turn  first  to  the  first  page  and  the 
first  article,  from  which  probably  the  “more 
part  ”  will  turn  away  as  too  long  and  [londer- 
ous  for  easy,  off-hand  reading;  but  some  per¬ 
haps  will  take  it  up  au<l  dip  into  it  a  little,  and 
go  on  to  the  end,  when,  as  likely  as  not,  they 
will  (urn  back  to  the  beginning  and  read  it  all 
over  again,  finding  in  the  second  reading  more 
than  they  had  found  in  the  first,  and  finally 
conceding  to  it  the  value  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled,  both  by  the  name  of  the  author  anhl  tlie 
nature  of  the  subject.  Presbyterianism  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  now  subject  in  The  Evangelist. 
We  have  many  Histories  of  Presoj-terianism, 
and  some  may  suppose  that  all  has  been  said 
that  can  be  said.  But  hi.storieal  students  will 
always  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  researches  of 
a  new  explorer,  and  on  this  subject  Professor 
Charles  A.  Briggs  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  this  city,  is  an  authority.  He  has 
studied  the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  not  in 
this  country  only,  in  the  ample  library  of  the 
Union  Seminary,  but  in  England,  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  and  other  libraries  of  Lmdon, 
and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  at 
Edinburgh,  the  centre  of  Scotch  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he 
finds  that  American  Presbyterianism  comes  of 
a  noble  stock,  at  once  older  and  richer  than 
has  been  generally  supiKised.  Nobody  can  say 
of  it  that  it  is  a  mere  bantling  in  the  ecclesia.s- 
ti-  al  world ;  that  its  father  was  an  Amorite  and 
its  mother  a  Hittite.  It  can  put  forth  “  the 
j  claims  of  long  descent  ”  and  of  a  historic  an- 
!  oestry.  Instead  of  being  merely  an  offshoot  of 
'  Soottish  Presbyterianism,  honorable  as  that 
might  be,  it  has  a  spiritual  lineage,  derived 
from  more  than  one  Church  or  one  country; 
it  is  not  only  Scottish,  but  English,  French, 
Swiss,  and  Dutch,  all  combined.  And  os  for 
j  the  common  idea  that  the  first  Pre8b3rterian 
church  tl.Hs  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  ttiat  plant¬ 
ed  by  Francis  Makemie  at  Snow  Hill  in  Mary¬ 


land,  Dr.  Briggs  finds  that  the  first  Presbyte¬ 
rians  in  America  were  French  Huguenots,  who 
fled  from  their  own  country  and  settled  in  the 
Carolinas  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock!  Thus  our  Church  was  born  in 
freedom,  a  freedom  which  had  been  gained  by 
resistance  to  persecution,  and  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  as  a  rich  iHheritanee.  Says  Dr.  Briggs : 

Our  .\niei'iean  Presbyterian  Church  began  histor¬ 
ically  at  the  bottom,  aud  only  by  dogroe.s  did  it  de- 
velope  into  the  inagnilicont  system  wo  now  enjoy. 
It  was  not  a  reconstruction  of  an  old  Papal  system 
into  a  new  Presln  terian  system,  as  was  the  case  in 
Scotland.  It  was  a  free  and  natural  growth  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  preferences  of  the  congregations 
tlieinselves.  Our  American  Presbyterianism  was 
bom  and  nui‘tuie<l  and  rwiclied  its  maturity  iiifree- 
do7n.  It  was  not  imposed  upon  us  by  civil  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  tribunals. 

This  historical  review  has  its  practical  bear¬ 
ing.  It  may  silence  such  as  are  suspicious 
of  those  who  show  a  willingness  to  receive 
light  fioni  any  liut  Beoltisli  sources.  The 
Westminster  A.ssembly  of  Divines  was  not  a 
Scottish  but  an  English  Assembly.  If  we  are 
to  appeal  to  precedents,  let  us  go  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  things ;  and  to  those  who 
<luote  against  us  the  oinuion  of  the  Fathers  of 
Presbyterianism,  let  us  answer  (as  did  one  who 
was  reproached  by  an  Episcopalian  with  de¬ 
parting  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church),  “  We 
go,  not  to  the  Fathers,  but  to  tlie  Grandfa¬ 
thers.” 

GEN.  GORDON  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  KHARTOUM. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  now  fixed  on  the 
East — on  Egypt— and  we  may  say  upon  one 
man,  who  seems  to  have  the  fate  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  question  in  his  hand.  The  army  of  Hicks 
Pasha  has  been  destroyed— not  only  defeated, 
but  aunihilated— and  the  False  Prophet,  victo¬ 
rious  and  triumphant,  is  on  his  way  across  the 
desert  to  attack  Khartoum;  while  England 
holds  her  breath  in  anxious  suspense  lest  any 
morning  should  bring  the  news  that  the  city 
has  been  taken,  and  the  garrison  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  men  has  been  massacred.  In  this  crisis 
there  is  but  one  man  who  seems  e<iual  to  the 
occasion,  who  alone  could  possibly  avert  the 
comiHg  disaster.  That  is  the  soldier  who,  from 
his  great  achievement  in  putting  down  the  Tai- 
piug  rebellion  in  China,  is  generally  known  as 
“  Chinese  ”  Gordon,  and  who  was  for  five  years 
Governor  of  the  Soudan,  where  he  not  only  put 
down  rebellion  by  his  military  skill,  but  in  his 
administration  so  tempered  severity  with  mer¬ 
cy,  and  was  so  inflexibly  just,  that  he  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Of  this  man,  who  has  had  such  a  career,  and 
who  is  now  on  his  way  tto  anoiher  triumph,  or 
it  may  bo  to  his  death,  our  readers  will  wish  to 
be  informed,  and  we  therefore  give  one  or  two 
extracts  from  accounts  which  are  recent  and 
autlientic.  A  large  part  of  the  last  year  he 
si)ent  in  Jerusalem,  from  which  Mr.  Tjaurence 
Oliphant,  who  knew  him  intimately  there, 
writes  Dee,  ‘291  h  to  The  Sun  of  this  city  : 

As  Govemor-Gonoral  of  the  Soudan  for  five  years, 
during  wiiicli  ho  practically  annexcxl  and  governed 
autocratically  a  territory  veiy  nearly  equal  in  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  United  States,  with  a  teeiuing  populei- 
tion,  and  a  powerful  hostile  faction  of  slave  traders, 
whom  he  crushtxl  out  of  existence  for  the  time,  he 
ai^quirod  such  prestige  among  tlio  natives  that  on 
his  ndirement  from  his  functions  he  left  the  whole 
count  I'y  in  a  state  of  profound  repose,  and  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  funiish  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Egyptian  Government.  He  suceeeilfKl  in  inspiring 
a  reverence  amounting  to  awe  for  his  ovjo  person, 
partly  by  the  extreme  eccentricity  of  his  method  of 
government,  and  jiartly  by  his  daring  and  prompti¬ 
tude  in  action,  until  finally  it  came  to  be  supposed 
that  he  was  invulnerable  to  bullets,  was  giftwi  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  possessed  a  faculty  of 
divination  whicli  could  always  unveil  treachery. 
Holding  in  his  hands  full  powers  of  life  aD't'dcatw, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  exercising  them,  when  no- 
cos-sity  arose,  even  against  persons  in  high  position, 
while  the  extreme  simi>licityof  his  mode  of  life,  the 
readiness  with  wliich  ho  listemHl  to  the  complaints 
of  (he  humblest,  his  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
and  his  stem  sense  of  justioe  soon  caused  liim  to  be 
as  much  loved  as  feared.  Refusing  the  late  Khe¬ 
dive's  ofl’cr  of  $50,000  a  year  as  his  private  salary, 
he  named  tlie  amount,  wliich  was  less  than  half 
that  sum,  which  he  considered  sullieient,  and  of 
this  ho  spent  in  private  charities  $150,000  during 
his  terra  of  government,  leaving  the  country  as 
poor  as  when  ho  entered  it,  iuid  leaving  it,  as  all 
the  world  (in  the  Soudan)  knew,  iiccause  the  pres¬ 
ent  Khedive  would  not  consent  to  a  system  of  gov- 
eramoiit  which,  in  Ids  opinion,  could  alone  secure 
tiie  liappiness  of  the  people  and  tlieir  immunity 
from  oppression.  He  was  succeeded  by  tiie  one 
Egyptian  Fasha  who  of  all  others  he  ilcnounced  as 
the  most  corrupt,  and  tlierefore  (lie  most  uniit  man 
to  be  his  successor,  and  remonstrated  against  the 
appointment  in  the  strongest  language,  predicting 
with  oxtrnortliuary  accuracy  the  events  which  have 
since  taken  place.  Under  the  new  ivgime  the  slave 
trade  was  resumed  in  full  vigor,  the  {lopulation 
was  sulijcctod  to  the  most  horrible  oppnvssion  and 
robbery’,  and  the  rel>ellious  feeling  of  the  people 
only  needed  a  header,  when  the  False  Prophet,  or 
Malidi,  suddenly  ajipcared,  and  threw  the  spark  of 
religious  fanaticism  into  the  magazine,  wliich  ho 
already  found  prei'arc<i  by  misgovemment  and 
tyranny. 

Gorcloii  Paslia  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Soudan  as  a  father  would  of  Ids  children,  of  whom 
ho  is  esi>o<‘iully  proud,  now  that  they  have  shown 
the  stuff  they  are  luaile  of  by  eating  up  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  army.  Of  course,  he  deeply  regrets  the  death 
of  the  British  olllcers,  but  ho  warned  tticm  before¬ 
hand  that  they  were  going  to  their  certain  destmev 
lion,  and  thatit  was  an  act  of  inadnc.ss  to  attempt  to 
cope  with  disaffected  millions  with  10,000  ^^yptiari 
tr^iops,  who  liad  been  bcatmi  at  Tel-el-Ke’oir  by  the 
men  who  were  now  coinmaiidiiig  tlieiii,  and  who 
wer<3  disloyal  to  the  backlxine.  Against  tliis  course 
ho  prolesteii  strongly,  on  two  gromnls,  the  first, 
that  the  cause  for  wliich  the  people  were  fighting 
was  a  just  one,  inasmuch  as  it  was  against  tyranny 
and  oppression;  and  (ho  second,  that  a  disaster  to 
an  Egyptian  army,  eonnnanded  tiy  a  British  officer, 
would  inllict  an  injury  on  British  prestige  through¬ 
out  the  East  wliieli  might  entail  I  lie  most  sorious 
consequences,  tor  the  defeat  and  slaughter  by  the 
Mahdi  of  a  group  of  English  olliccrs  in  commaiid 
of  Egyptian  troops  would  be  converted  in  OrienUil 
imaginations  into  the  aniiiliilalioii  of  a  British 
army,  and  engage  the  Britisli  Government  on  the 
wrong  side  in  the  new  development  wliich  the 
Eastern  fiue-itioii  must  bike  as  a  consequence  of 
this  defeat. 

The  above  was  written  Just  after  General 
Gordon  had  loft  Jerusalem  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  On  hi.s  arrival  in  Loinlon,  ho  was  at 
once  sought  out  by  the  rejircsentatives  of  tbe 
press,  aud  asked  for  his  oiiiiiion  of  affairs  in 
the  Soudan,  and  is  reported  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  as  saying : 

So  yon  would  abandon  tlie  Soudan  ?  But  the 
Eastern  Soudan  is  indispensable  to  Egypt.  It  will 
cost  you  far  mere  to  retain  your  hold  u^Km  Egypt 
proper  if  you  abandon  your  hold  of  the  Eastwn 
Soudan  to  the  Matuii  or  to  the  Turk,  than  wliat  it 
woul  I  to  retain  your  hold  upon  Easb  ni  Soudan  by 
the  aid  of  such  material  as  exists  in  the  provinces. 
Darfur  and  Konlofan  mast  1k’  almndonod.  Tliat  I 
admit.  But  the  proviiiees  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
Wliite  Nile  should  be  retaimKl,  and  north  of  Sen- 
naar.  The  danger  to  be  fearcil  is  not  that  the 
Malidi  will  marcli  notlhward  tlirough  Wadi  Haifa; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  iinprol>ablo  that  he  will 
ever  go  so  far  north.  The  danger  is  altogether  of  a 
different  nature.  It  arlsi’s  from  the  influence  which 
the  bjax‘tacln  of  a  conquering  Mohammedan  Power, 
estalilislKHl  close  to  your  frontiers,  will  exercise 
upon  the  population  which  you  govern.  In  all  the 
cities  of  Egypt  it  will  be  felt  that  what  the  Mahdi 
lias  done,  they  may  do ;  and  as  he  has  driven  out 
the  intruder  and  the  infidel,  they  may  do  the  same. 
Nor  is  it  only  England  that  has  to  face  this  dan¬ 
ger.  The  8UO<‘OS3  of  the  Mahdi  has  alreofiy  excited 
dangerous  fermentation  in  Arabia  and  Syria.  Pla¬ 
cards  have  been  posted  in  Damascus,  calling  upon 
the  population  to  rise  and  drive  out  the  Turks.  If 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Soudan  is  surrendered  to 
the  Mahdi,  the  Arab  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Red 
Sea  will  take  fire. 

Thcio  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  You 
have  6,000  men  at  Khartoum.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  them  ?  You  have  garrisons  in  Darfur, 
in  Bahr  Gazelle,  aud  Gondokoro.  Are  they  to  be 
sacrificed  ?  Their  only  offence  is  thuir  loyalty  to 
their  sovereign.  For  their  fidelity  you  are  going 
to  abandon  them  to  their  fate.  Y’ou  say  they  are  to 
retire  upon  Wadi  Haifa.  But  Oondolkoro  is  1,600 
miles  from  Khartoum,  and  KhartouRi  is  350  only 
from  Wadi  Haifa.  How  will  you  move  your  6,000 
men  from  Khartoum— to  say  nothing  of  other 
places — and  all  the  Europeans  in  that  dty  through 


the  desert  to  Wadi  Haifa  ?  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  the  camels  to  take  them  away  ?  Will  the 
Mahdi  supply  them ‘f  If  they  are  to  escape  with 
their  lives,  the  garrison  will  notbo  allowed  to  leave 
with  a  coat  on  tlieir  hacks.  They  will  lie  plundered 
to  the  skin,  and  even  then  their  lives  may  not  be 
spanxl.  Wliatever  you  may  decide  about  evacua¬ 
tion  i/ou  cannot  evaatate,  because  your  army  can¬ 
not  lio  movetl.  You  must  either  surrender  abso¬ 
lutely  to  the  Mahdi,  or  defend  Khartoum  at  all 
hazards.  The  latter  is  the  only  course  which  ought 
to  lie  enlertaiiicd.  There  is  "no  serious  difficulty 
about  it.  'Ihe  Mahdi's  forces  will  fall  to  pieces  of 
theiuselvi’s ;  but  if  in  a  moment  of  panic  orders  aro 
issued  for  the"  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  Soudan,  a  blow  will  be  struck  against  the 
security  of  Egypt  and  the  peace  of  the  East,  wliicli 
may  have  fatal  consefiuenccs. 

“  The  great  evil  is  not  at  Kluirtouiii,  but  at  Cairo. 
It  is  tlic  weakness  of  Cairo  wliich  produces  disasb’r 
in  the  Soudan.  It  is  liecuuse  Hicks  was  not  aiie- 
quatolj'  supported  at  the  first,  but  was  thrust  for¬ 
ward  upon  an  li:t  possible  enterprise  by  the  men  who 
had  refused  liiiii  supplies,  when  a  decisive  blow 
might  have  been  struck,  that  the  Western  Soudan 
has  lieeii  saci’iliced.  The  Ea.stern  Soudan  may, 
however,  be  saved  if  there  is  a  firm  hand  placcil  at 
the  helm  in  Egypt.  Everything  depends  on  that  . 

“  What  then,  you  ask.  should  be  ilone  '/  I  reply  : 
Place  Nubar  in  power.  Nuliur  is  the  one  supremely 
able  man  among  Egyptian  Ministers.  He  is  proof 
against  foreign  intrigue,  and  ho  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  situation.  Plaeo  him  in  power;  sujiport 
him  through  thick  and  thin. 

“  Nubar  Pasha  ”!  That  is  the  name  to  con¬ 
jure  with.  Readers  of  The  Evangelist  who 
recall  the  Letters  from  Egypt  published  seven 
years  ago,  may  have  in  mind  the  portrait  we 
gave,  from  several  interviews,  of  tliis  extraor¬ 
dinary  man.  He  is  not  an  Arab  or  a  Turk,  nor 
even  a  Mussulman,  but  an  Armenian.  He  is 
altogether  the  most  of  a  statesman  that  Egypt 
lias  liad  at  the  head  of  her  affairs  for  many 
years.  Indeed  he  was  too  much  of  a  man  for 
the  lute  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  who  wished  to 
do  everything  himself,  us  he  has  been  for  his 
successor,  and  has  been  in  exile  for  the  last 
few  years,  si>endiiig  his  time  in  Paris,  from 
which  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  progress 
of  affairs  in  Egyiit.  A  few  months  since  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Cairo,  and  now, 
when  the  State  is  in  extremity,  he  is  recalled 
to  the  head  of  the  government. 

Gordon  Pasha,  too,  finds  that  his  time  has 
come.  Hardly  had  the  words  above  quoted 
been  sixiken  before  the  English  government 
turned  to  him  for  help  in  the  crisis  in  Egypt. 
At  their  urgent  solicitation  he  returned  to 
Cairo,  where  he  found  his  old  friend,  Nubar 
Pasha,  once  more  in  power,  and  where  he  was 
immediately  given  full  authority  to  pro<‘eed  to 
Khartoum,  and  do  the  best  he  could  to  save 
something  from  the  general  wreck.  He  at 
once  started,  going  by  rail  to  Assiout,  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  above  Cairo,  and  thence  by  steamer 
to  tbe  Second  Cataract,  from  which  ho  will  push 
on  us  fast  as  horses  or  camels  can  take  him  to 
Khartoum.  He  goes  almost  unattended,  trust¬ 
ing  to  his  influeuee  with  the  native  tribes  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  force  of  arras.  It  is  a  daring  step. 
We  hope  it  may  not  turn  out  that  over-eontl- 
dence  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  late  Priif. 
Palmer,  brings  upon  him  the  same  terrible 
fate.  But  we  shall  feel  greatly  relieved  when 
we  hear  that  he  is  safe  iusidethe  walls  of  Khar- 
toum. 

A  MAN  KO  WHOM  ALL  WOULD  DO  HONOR. 

Two  or  three  weeks  since  we  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  (which  we  would  have  gladly  accepted 
had  it  been  in  our  power)  to  be  present  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Second  Church 
to  its  former  pastor,  Rev,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Pat¬ 
terson,  on  the  completion  of  his  seventieth 
year.  Such  a  mark  of  respect  could  not  be 
more  aiiiiroiiriately  bestowed,  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Cliurch  in  Chicago,  and  indeed  wo  might 
say  the  city  itself,  in  which  he  has,  iiossed  all 
his  years  from  early  manhood,  holds  no  one 
more  wprthy  of  honor.  For  thirty-two  years 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Cliurch,  a  )ieriod 
much  loNger  than  the  uvera,ge  active  life  of 
professional  men  ;  and  so  far  as  we  now  recall, 
he  was  not  at  any  time  laid  aside  from  duty. 
Aside  from  his  labors  as  a  pastor,  he  had  many 
public  responsibilities.  It  was  a  formative  pe¬ 
riod  in  all  the  Northwest,  and  it  is  not  tlattory, 
but  the  simple  truth,  to  .say  that  Dr.  Patterson 
came  nearer  being  the  Presbyterian  Bishop  of 
all  that  region— we  will  not  offend  him  with 
the  word  Pope — than  any  other  man.  The 
Second  Churi  h  grew  under  him  from  small 
beginnings  to  groat  strength  and  influeuee. 
The  pulpit  attracted  and  held  men  of  influence 
in  affairs  and  of  the  front  rank  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  and  some  of  its  ciders  we  could  name,  us 
well  as  its  pastor,  were  of  great  weight  in  the 
councils  of  the  then  New  School  Assembly, 
The  history  of  tliose  years  and  of  that  branch 
of  the  Church — the  large,  catholic,  evangelical 
temper  which  ruled  it,  was  greatly  duo  to  such 
men  as  Albert  Barries,  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  Thom¬ 
as  H.  Skinner,  Henry  B.  Smith,  John  DeWitt, 
William  Adams,  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  and  others 
among  the  sainted  dead,  and  to  such  as  Dr.  R. 
W.  Patterson,  Jonatlian  F.  Stearns,  George 
L.  Prentiss,  James  B.  Shaw,  T.  H.  Ihibin- 
son,  aud  others  yet  with  us.  For  years  the 
jiastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Cliicago  bore 
“the  care  of  all  the  ehurches  ”  upon  his  stal¬ 
wart  shoulders — exiiendiiig  as  much  thought 
and  solicitude  beyond  as  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  large  parish.  It  is  thus  the  right  and 
proper  thing  for  the  good  old  Second  Cliurch, 
with  its  young  and  poiiular  iiastor,  to  recall 
the  days  of  old,  and  to  render  honor  where 
honor  and  veneration  aro  so  justly  due.  Very 
many  bcyoiul  the  limits  of  Chicago— which  Dr. 
Patterson  saw  when  it  was  but  a  little  village 
on  the  lake  shore,  but  which  has  grown  to  be  a 
inightyciiy— have  gladlyjoined  in  heart  in  this 
testimonial  of  love  and  of  resiiect.  But  this  tes¬ 
timonial  is  not  by  any  means  “taking  leave” 
of  him,  for  though  Dr.  Path'rson  has  accom¬ 
plished  his  threescore  years  arnl  ten,  his  frame 
is  still  erect,  “  his  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated,”  and  we  trust  he  lias  yet  many 
years  before  him  in  v;hich  to  give  the  fruits  of 
ids  experience  and  his  wisdom  to  the  Church 
which  he  so  much  loves,  and  for  which  he  has 
already  done  so  much. 

“TRUE  BLUE  ORTHOIMlXY.” 

Your  correspondent,  Dr.  Campbell,  in  bis  ar¬ 
ticle  proving  the  non-orthodox  character  of 
those  Presbyh’rian  ministers  who  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  will  appear  in  visible  bodily  pres¬ 
ence  to  inau.gurate  the  era  of  universal  right¬ 
eousness,  sometimes  calleil  the  “  Millennium,” 
quotes  the  Larger  Catechism  as  evidence.  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  this  subject,  but  I  ask 
from  Dr.  Campbell,  or  any  one  who  has  the  in¬ 
formation,  an  answer  to  three  questions,  viz: 

1st,  Has  any  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North)  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  ever  subscribed  to  the  Larger  Catechism  ? 
If  subscription  to  it  is  not  required,  then  it 
cannot  possibly  be  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 

2d,  Does  the  phrase  “  last  day,”  quoted  from 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  designate  a  definite 
period  of  twenty-four  literal  hours,  or  an  in¬ 
definite  i>eriod  of  time  ?  If  the  latter,  then 
the  quotation  has  no  relevancy  whatever. 

3d,  Is  any  {mrticular  chronological  order  ol 
eschatological  events  of  the  essence  of  the 
“sijslem  of  dodrine”  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  ? 

There  are  thousands  of  good,  sound,  loyal 
Presbyterians  throughout  the  land  who  are 
just  a  trifle  tired  of  the  assumption  of  a  su¬ 
preme  orthodc^y  by  the  poet-millenariaNs. 

A.  W.  PiTzzB. 

WublnKton,  D.  C. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  reviews  the  report  of  the 
trial  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  White  for  heresy,  by 
the  Huntington  Presbytery,  in  tlie  January 
number  of  the  Prc.sbyterian  Review.  He  de¬ 
fends  the  action  of  the  Presbytery, and  the  two 
charges  as  to  the  Atonement  and  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  If  Dr.  Hodge  states  Mr.  White’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  these  iioiiits  correctly,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Synod  riglitly  sustained  the 
Presbytery.  At  the  .same  time  we  are  pleased 
to  see  that  the  reviewer,  in  his  plain,  straight¬ 
forward,  and  manly  way,  censures  the  Presby¬ 
tery  for  its  violation  of  .sound  discipline,  and 
justiliesthe  Synod  for  its  action  in  tills  matter. 
Dr.  Hodge  also  agrees  witii  ns  in  censuring  the 
Presbytery  for  its  decision  in  tlie  charge  of  im¬ 
putation.  He  says  “This  was  a  mistake:  for 
however  true  the  fact  charged,  it  is  not  indict¬ 
able  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the 
implicit  conditions  of  the  Reunion  covenant.” 
Now  that  the  oracle  of  e<.inscrvatism  has  spo¬ 
ken  the  plain  truth,  it  will  bo  in  order  for  the 
))eacc-at-auy-price  Herald  and  Presbyter,  and  j 
the  war-at-all-events  Presbyterian  Banner,  to 
apologize  to  The  Evangelist  for  their  oft -re¬ 
peated  charge  of  reviving  old  issues,  because 
we  exposed  the  injustice  of  the  violation  of  the 
terms  of  Reunion  in  the  verdict  with  reference 
to  imputation.  Or  will  the  self-appointed 
guardians  of  the  jieace  of  the  Church  presume 
to  class  Dr.  Hodge  with  the  “  anonymous  dis¬ 
turbers  ”  ? 

The  late  George  W,  Lane  of  precious  mem¬ 
ory  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  large  influence 
in  business  circles,  made  the  suggestion,  some 
time  previous  to  his  recent  sudden  death,  to 
members  of  the  Session,  that  the  Madison 
Sipiare  Church  endow  a  bed  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Hospital.  The  matter  was  not  pressed, 
perhaps  only  oiioo  mentioned,  for  reasons  of 
delicacy,  Mr.  Lane  then  and  at  his  death  hold¬ 
ing  the  iKisition  of  President  of  the  Hospital. 
His  brethren  have  now,  however,  recalled  the 
suggestion,  and  on  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  gave  notice  from  the  pulpit  that  any 
member  of  the  congregation  wishing  to  partic- 
il>nte  in  the  endowment  of  a  bod,  to  take  the 
name  of  their  kite  elder,  could  do  so  at  any 
time  before  Wednesday.  Of  course  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  amount— $5,- 
03) — the  donors  regarding  it  as  a  privilege  to 
honor  the  memory  of  one  so  greatly  beloved, 
and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  a  beautiful 
charity.  _ 

Mr.  J.  C.  Derby’s  forthcoming  book,  entitled 
“  Fifty  A’ ears  among  Authors,  Publishers,  and 
Booksellers,”  can  but  prove  of  groat  interest 
to  all  literary  people,  and  to  the  general  read¬ 
er  as  well.  Beginning  in  Auburn,  New  York, 
Mr.  Derby’s  business  grew  to  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  Mr.  N.  C.  Miller,  the  late  George  Derby, 
William  Orton  and  others  being  his  partners. 
The  firm  published  many  valuable  works. 
Now  for  many  years  Mr.  Derby  lias  been  con¬ 
nected  with  publishing  and  bookselling  hero 
in  New  York,  and  both  in  business  and  in  so¬ 
ciety  met  multitudes  of  peojile  we  like  to  know 
about.  Carlton  will  imblish  these  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  wo  shall  look  for  them  with  inter¬ 
est.  _ 

Our  New  York  rwvders,  or  at  least  tliat  very 
numerous  aud  Justly  weighty  portion  of  them 
who  believe  that  “  prohibition  is  the  best 
known  remedy  for  intemperance,”  will  now  do 
well  to  recirculate  petitions,  as  elsewhere  sug¬ 
gested  by  Secretary  Burgess.  The  saloon-men 
aro  of  course  well  unijed  and  alert.  Their 
hope  is  that  the  concoded  strong  temperance 
sentiment  of  the  State  will  still  be  rendered  in¬ 
effective  by  divided  counsels  as  to  measures. 
Great  effort  should  be  made  to  disa[ipoint 
them  just  at  this  point,  and  to  present  a  unit¬ 
ed  front  to  the  great  scourge  of  the  land. 

One  of  the  most  pronrinent  and  inlluential 
ministers  of  our  Church,  who  has  Iiad  wide  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  our  denominational  inter¬ 
ests  and  prospects  in  the  older  Soutli,  writes 
as  follows ;  “  I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  flic  Maryville  College.  No  more  im¬ 
portant  and  meritorious  work  lias  lieen  accom¬ 
plished  in  our  Cliurch  for  years.  In  the  good 
time  coming.  East  Tennessee  will  show  a  pow¬ 
erful  Presbyterianism.”  The  friends  and  bene¬ 
factors  of  Maryville  will  be  rejoiced  to  read 
such  an  exiiression  as  this.  We  believe  that 
our  Church  in  East  Tennessee  has  a  large  fu¬ 
ture  before  it,  if  it  will  be  true  to  its  position 
and  opiiortunities. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union  has  sent 
us  Volume  5  of  the  Robert  Raikes  series  of 
books,  ten  in  number,  viz :  Ready  Work  for 
Willing  Hands ;  Uncle  Jabez ;  Grace  Dermont ; 
Pilgrim  Street;  Frank  Har{icr;  Annie  Sher¬ 
wood;  The  Collier  Boy ;  Grandfather  Merrie ; 
Francke;  Emblems  from  Eilen.  Printed  on 
paper  a  trifle  touglier  than  “  news,”  and  done 
up  in  jiaper  covers,  these  ten  books  aro  afford¬ 
ed  for  $1,  and  are  abundantly  worth  the  money. 

Hari>er’s  Magazine  will  shortly  begin  a  sc¬ 
ries  of  illustrations  of  the  great  works  of  the 
old  masters,  engraved  abroad  by  the  well 
known  American  wo<xl  engraviT,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Closson,  who  went  fo  Euroiie  to  undertake  tlie 
work  in  behalf  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  first,  an  exquisite  engraving  after  Murillo, 
will  appear,  printed  sotiarately  upon  jilate  pa¬ 
per,  in  tlie  Marcli  number  of  the  Magazine. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Bissell  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  who  lias  devoted  nearly  two  years  in 
Germany  to  historical  and  Semitic  studies,  has 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Lel|izig.  He  is  about 
to  return  to  America,  having  sailed  from  Bre¬ 
men  yesterday  (Jan.  .‘)0th)  in  the  steamship 
Fulda.  He  may  be  adrlressod  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  9 University  Place,  New  York 
city.  _ 

A  Philadelphia  pastor  writes  Sunday,  Jan. 
20th  :  “After  returning  home  this  evening  from' 
preaching,  I  finished  the  reading  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  your  travels.  I  cannot  retire  with¬ 
out  expressing  to  you  my  licartfelt  thanks  for 
the  four  volumes  of  your  journeyings  abroad. 
The  reading  of  those  books  has  made  me  not 
only  a  wiser  man,  but  a  bettek  man.  The 
world  owes  you  a  lasting  gratitude  for  those 
four  volumes.”  _ 

We  are  advlswd  that  the  tenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Jersey  Sabbath  Union  will  be 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Newark,  on  Tue.sday,  Feb.  5,  at 
11  A.  M.  and  2:30  P.  M,  Not  only  delegates, 
but  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  observance 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  will  be  cordially  wel¬ 
comed.  The  committee  of  arrangements  are 
the  Revs.  J.  Howard  Smith,  Newark ;  Walt*T 
A.  Brooks,  Trenton ;  Allen  H.  Brown,  Camden, 

President  McAfee  of  Park  College  (Parkville, 
Mo.)  writes  us,  a<‘kuowle<lging  timely  assist¬ 
ance  received  from  readers  of  The  Evangelist  ; 
esriecially  “Those  articles  of  the  10th  have 
greatly  assisted  as.”  The  Trustees  feel  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  forward  ki  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing.  _ 

The  Alumni  of  Williams  College  will  hold  a 
special  prayer-meeting  on  Thursday  evening, 
Jan.  31,  at  8  P.  M.,  in  the  Secretary’s  room  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  build¬ 
ing.  Rev.  Dr.  8. 1.  Prime  Is  expected  to  jire- 
sidc.  A  full  attendance  is  earnestly  requested. 


We  learn  with  great  regret  of  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  our  frequent  correspondent,  Mr.  Lewis 

E.  Jackson.  He  has  not  been  in  former  good 
health  for  some  throe  years  past,  and  went- 
abroad  a  couple  of  Summers  ago,  with  tempo¬ 
rary  benefit.  Returning  he  entered  upon  his 
loved  and  laborious  work  for  the  past  score  of 
years— that  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  City 
M  issions— and  he  has  intermitted  it  only  dur¬ 
ing  one  or  two  short  intervals  si>ent  in  the 
country  to  the  inesent  time.  At  this  writing 
he  has  been  confined  to  his  house  for  about 
ten  days  with  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
and  it  is  most  sad  to  hear  his  iihysicians  hold 
out  little  hojic  of  his  recovery.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
an  honored  elder  in  the  Memorial  Church — 
Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson’s.  As  many  of  our  readers 
will  recall,  he  was  a  useful  member  of  the  last 
General  Assembly.  Both  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  whose  conlldenee  ho  equally  enjoys, 
would  lament  his  departure  from  these  streets. 
His  has  been  a  life  devoted  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  'rruth,  and  of  needed  succor  from 
house  to  house,  rather  should  we  not  say  friyn 
tenement  to  tenement,  in  ail  the  haunts  of  the 
poor  and  needy  throughout  the  city.  Himself 
brought  up  in  its  streets,  he  knew  it  as  few 
other  men,  and  his  annual  reports  have  ever 
been  a  thesaurus  of  interesting  facts  jiertaining 
to  its  many-tongued  inhabitants,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  churches. 

Next  to  “  Chinese  ”  Gordon,  perhaqis  no  Eng¬ 
lishman  knows  more  about  the  Soudan  than 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  is  at  home  in  Africa. 
This  gives  peculiar  value  to  his  tribute  to  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  of  whom  he  wrote  some  years  since 
in  Macmillan’s  Magazine — words  that  may  ap¬ 
ply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  many  another 
heroic  missionary  whom  England  or  America 
has  sent  forth  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world : 

Having  carefully  read  every  word  of  his  [Living¬ 
stone's]  long  diary,  we  feel  tliat  we  have  been  ms 
companion  throughout  his  seven  years  of  difficulty; 
wo  have  sliared  his  emotions,  his  troubles,  ditop- 
pointments,  and  the  short  joys  that  so  seldom 
came,  until  we  almost  see  him  die.  Closing  the 
book  in  sorrow,  it  becomes  imjiossible  to  criticise 
now  tliat  he  is  dead.  His  geographical  opinions 
may  or  may  not  be  accepted  upon  all  points ;  but 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion  ooncerning  the  man — 
he  was  tlio  greatest  of  all  explorers  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  ;  ho  was  one  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  holy  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  he  has  laid  doivn  his  life  os  a  sacrlllce 
upon  a  wild  and  unknown  path,  upon  which  he  has 
printed  the  first  footsteps  of  civilization. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  MoPbersen,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
tlie  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Chicago, 
has  aecepteil  the  invitation  to  deliver  the  an¬ 
nual  address  before  tbe  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  of  Wabash  Oillege,  on  the  evening 
of  Baccalaurate  Sunday,  June  8th.  All  the 
churches  of  Crawfordsville  unite  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  services  of  that  Sabbath. 
Tills  fact  makes  the  ajipointment  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Com¬ 
mencement  Week. 

FROM  'PHE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Sau  FraneJeoo,  Jan.  21, 1884. 

The  Winter  thus  far  has  been  unusually 
cold,  and  very  dry.  Rain  has  fallen  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  enable  plowing  and  seeding  to  be  done  on 
a  moderate  scale,  but  it  is  becoming  very  dry, 
and  as  yet  there  are  no  tokens  whatever  of  the 
rains  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  crops 
which  have  begun  to  show  themselves.  The 
winds  whirl  about  continually,  and  return  to 
their  circuit;  they  go  to  the  south  and  give 
hopes  of  rain,  but  turn  again  to  tho  north,  and 
the  rain  does  not  come. 

We  call  it  cold  liere  when  water  freezes  out¬ 
doors.  It  has  done  so  nearly  every  night  for 
several  weeks.  We  read  of  weather  Itiat  is 
re.allij  cold  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  on  knowing  of  it  only  by  hear¬ 
say. 

Our  Westminster  Cliurch  is  still  without  a 
jiastor,  but  that  is  no  serious  evil  while  so 
sound  and  godly  a  preacher  as  Dr.  Matthews 
steadily  supplies  their  puljiit.  Could  he  also 
do  pastoral  work,  which  his  school  duties  for¬ 
bid,  they  could  scarcely  ask  to  be  better  pro¬ 
vided  . 

'The  First  Church  is  soon  fo  lose  the  servioes 
of  Dr.  Hills,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  on  account 
of  tho  iireearious  condition  of  his  wife’s  health. 
It  will  be  hard  for  them  to  find  any  one  who 
will  fill  the  place  he  has  gained  in  their  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  that  of  all  who  know  him. 

At  a  pro  re  nala  meeting  of  Presbytery  to¬ 
day,  after  a  full  diseus-siou  it  was  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  urge  the  Board  of  Publication  to 
open  a  deiiository  of  iis  publications  in  this 
city,  and  also  that  tho  best  place  in  tho  city 
for  it  is  at  757  Market  street,  the  Pacific  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  under 
the  charge  of  that  thorough  Presbyterian,  Rev. 

F.  E.  Shearer.  'This  point  has  become  the 
“  head  centre  ”  of  religious  literaturo  aud  Sua- 
day-school  ]  lapers  and  cards  for  this  coast,  and 
until  -there  is  a  groat  increase  of  tho  demand 
in  these  linos  of  business,  will  undoubtedly 
continue  such.  Our  publlsning  Board  will  be 
likely  to  gain  more  circulation  for  its  liooks  by 
having  them  there,  than  they  would  obtain 
even  were  it  to  incur  tho  expense  of  sotting  up 
an  establishment  of  its  own,  a  stop  which  could 
not  bo  justified  now,  nor  probably  for  a  long 
tiiiKi  to  come. 

Interest  ing  statements  were  made  at  this 
meeting  about  the  openness  of  some  unoccu¬ 
pied  and  needy  fields  in  this  city,  in  one  of 
which  preaching  lias  ulro:idy  hwin  begun  with 
favorable  prosiieets.  With  men  and  means, 
much  iiromising  work  could  be  done  here. 

In  the  Theological  SemiHary  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  than  of  late  years  aro  now  imrsuing  their 
studies,  and  very  favorable  judgments  are  ex- 
Iiressed  concerning  the  promise  thoy  give  of 
liroving  valuable  workers  in  the  mlni.stry.  Ar¬ 
rangements  wore  profiosed  at  the  Prosbyti’ry 
for  united  services  of  the  city  churches  on  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Institutions  of  Learning,  now 
near  at  hand,  and  our  venerable  Father  Soott, 
President  of  the  Si-minary,  earnestly  appealed 
to  tho  brethren  for  a  thorough  and  hearty 
keeping  of  the  day.  T. 

honor  to  a  distinguished  AMERICAN 
CHE.VIST. 

To  tho  Editor  of  tho  New  Yook  Evangollot: 

Your  issue  of  Jan.  -Jlth  contains  an  announce¬ 
ment  which  uriinttmtionally  belittles  tho  honor 
recently  iiaid  by  th“  German  Chemical  Society 
in  Berlin  to  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  of  Harvard 
University,  and  at  tho  same  time  reflects  se¬ 
verely  on  the  standing  of  many  American 
chemists.  Dr.  Gibbs,  who  is  universally  ao- 
knowled'^ed  as  the  foremost  chemist  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  has  been  receatly  elected  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  tho  German  Chemical  Society,  and  Is 
the  first  Ameriiuin  so  honored.  Among  the 
honorary  members  arc  found  the  eminent  men 
Bunsen,  Dumas,  Cannizzaro,  Frankland,  Pre- 
sonius,  Wurtz,  Roscoo,  Marignac,  Stas,  But- 
terow,  and  several  otliers,  representing  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Prance,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  Russia;  and  now  the  United 
States  is  fitly  recogniz^  by  the  eleotlon  of  Dr. 
Gibbs  to  this  goodly  company. 

The  Gorman  Cnemical  Society  has  on  its  roH 
of  members  tho  names  of  more  than  sixty 
Amerii-ans.  This  is  determined  by  aotnal 
count  of  tbe  list  published  in  February,  1983. 

A  Life  Msmbs 

of  ttie  Oerman  Ctaemleol  Society. 

Trinity  Collate.  Biattord,  Oi.,  Jan.  28, 18M. 
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nRAWIWfi  the  danger  line.  Fbedonia. — There  was  preaching  every  night  last  charged  the  people.  Bond  Hill  is  a  suburb  of  Cin- 

.  ,  week  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Fredonia —  cinnati,  and  the  church  here  has  a  good  prospect 

Afr .  Emiior :  The  temper  of  my  reminiscence  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland  pastor.  The  state  of  re-  for  growth.  This  church  is  the  only  one  in  the 
of  Dr,  Hawes  was  manifestly  misunderstood  ligious  feeling  warrants  extra  services.  Thursday  place,  and  though  the  organization  is  nearly  ton 
by  you  possibly  by  others  whom  I  would  not  is  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  A  relig-  years  old,  this  is  tlie  first  pastoral  relation  formed. 

’  rri,.,  ious  service  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  at  The  church  is  to  be  c.ongratulate<l  in  securing  tlie 

offend.  The  occasion  ^eined  fitting  to  recall  ^  ^  wliich,  as  well  as  to  the  other  services,  services  of  a  minister  so  ripe  in  experience  as  Dr. 

a  prediction  of  the  results  of  some  teaching  by  ^11  are  invited.  A  committee  of  visitation  appoint-  Maxwell.  h. 

an  eminent  man,  whos  *  fruit,  as  it  appears  to  ed  by  the  Presbytery  will  be  present  on  Thursday,  Hakeison.— .Yfter  the  Week  of  Prayer,  Rev.  Wil- 
many,  is  indeed '‘bitter.”  No  disparagement  Friday,  and  Saturday,  when  sejmons  will  be  preach-  Uam  Carson,  pastor,  continuetl  special  services  with 

of  anvthintr  iroofl  no  iustiflcation  of  anvthinir  I^ard  of  Buffalo,  and  evident  tokens  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the 

of  anything  good,  no  justinmion  Of  anything  Religious  serv  ces  have  also  been  conduct-  Holy  Spirit.  Twenty-nine  converts  have  unit.Hl 

like  persecution,  was  intended.  Hut  the  sug-  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  Rev.  M.  D.  Knee-  with  the  church,  and  the  good  work  is  progressing. 

gestion  was  made  in  the  interest  of  that  wire-  land  in  Milford,  our  adjacent  neighborhood.  The  A'rinv  at 

ful  scrutiny  of  the  tomkacj/ of  new  views,  which  whole  community  has  shown  an  interest  in  the  ser-  Vr^  ^  •.  m  »  -1  • 

,  i  j  c  vices  by  large  and  regular  attendance,  and  quite  a  New  Yoek. — “Huntington  (Dr.  Clapp  of  tins 

some  of  our  younger  ministers  and  professors  number  have  accepted  Clirist  as  their  Saviour,  city)  thus  writes  to  the  Congrogalionalist :  Asmoul- 
are  believed  to  be  overlooking  in  their  enthu-  others  are  awakened  to  their  spiritual  condition,  dering  trouble  in  the  Madison-avenue  Congrega- 
siastic  following  of  new  light.  The  scholar-  and  the  influence  on  the  community  is  most  bene-  tional  Cliurcli  broke  into  flame  at  tlie  annual  uieet- 
Hhinof  Prof  Tjidd’s  work  for  evamnlp  iin  filial.  Several  families  are  attending  the  extra  ser-  ing  on  Monday  evening,  and  the  secular  papers 
snip  or  uroi.  ^aa  s  worn,  lor  example  is  un-  predonia.  liave  since  kept  it  well  faniuHl  in  eacli  day  s  issues, 

questioned.  The  spirit  as  we  know  him  is 
Christian,  but  the  method  is  just  as  surely  de- 


Champlain. — A  local  paper  of  Jan.  2301  says : 


liave  since  kept  it  well  fanned  in  eacli  day's  issues. 
The  original  members  claim  that  when  Dr.  Now- 


The  special  meetings  at  tfie  Presliyteriaii  cliurcli  man,  two  years  ago,  came  to  tlie  church  as  acting 


Structive.  We  think  the  line  of  danger  should  have  been  continued  with  unabated  interest.  The  pastor,  on  a  salary  of  8(5,000,  bringing  a  consklera- 


fep  distinctlv  drawn  *  members  of  the  church  seem  to  have  renewed  their  ble  number  of  his  Methodist  friends,  fTi'ii.  Grant 

.  ,  T,  V.  *  "•  I  •  vr  zeal,  and  numerous  conveisions  have  taken  place,  among  them,  lie  engaged  to  ally  himself  fonnally 

As  to  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church  in  New  Eng-  g  p.^y  jjjug  jg  judicious  in  his  manage-  with  the  Congregational  body:  to  join  this  church 

land,  nobody  believes  in  “proselytizing,”  nor  meat,  and  the  meetings  are  such  as  to  commend  «md  become  its  permanent  pastor;  to  administer 
yet  in  the  language  of  a  leading  Congregation-  thenusclves  to  all.  The  matter  is  placed  before  peo-  ^be  church  Congregationallv  ,  and  within  a  short 
al  nastor  that  “the  sendimr  of  an  Irisli  oitv  pie  as  a  business  proposition-the  chief  business  of  tin.c,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  to  extinguish  the 
al  pastor,  inat  tlie  sending  ot  an  lush  city  1^  ordered  life.  Tho  Methodist  lirethren  debt.  Tlie  debt  confessedly  remains  as  i>efore,  the 

missionary  to  lioston  ana  Liowell  is  all  that  their  pastor  have  kiiully  participated  in  the  salaiy  having  meanwhile  been  raised  to  810,(100; 
the  Synod  of  New  York  owes  to  its  friends  in  meetings.”  A  correspondent  adds:  “The  work  is  and  the  chief  questions  now  at  issue  are  whether 
the  Eastern  States.”  Those  last  liaes  of  mine  entirely  of  the  Spirit’s  prompting  and  execution,  [  or  not  the  Doctor  lias  in  good  faith  fulfilled  his 

were  written  simnlv  to  sav  that  the  old  ortho  commenced.”  It  is  the  pastor’s  other  plooges.  There  is  clearly  a  wide  difference 

were  written  simply  to  that  the  old  ortho  j,ig  brethren  of  other  cliurclies  offer  of  opinion  between  the  original  members  and  the 

doxy  was  not  abandoned  by  all  the  sons  of  the  p^yer  for  the  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  new,  as  to  the  nature  and  working  of  Congregation- 
Puritans.  Rollin  a.  Sawyer.  work.  alism.  Tlie  Doctor  has  publicly  pronounceil  this 

-  SEK^.  FALLS.-On  Tuesday  evening  Jan. 

A  CoBEBonoN.-Deur  Dr.  Field:  Dr.  Burleigh  of  we  called  a  prayer-meeting  for  the  Sunday-school  original  members  claim  that  it  is  “  iude- 

Dakota,  who  wrote  to  me  about  Devil’s  Lake  in  to  m  Wester  pendent”  in  no  other  sense  than  all  Congregational 

Northern  Dakota,  or  Minnie  wa  kau  fsnirit  water!  once  a  surprisingly  deep  mtorest  ^  •  churches  are  so,  and  insist  that  it  be  still,  as  under 

Northern  ^kota,  or (spirit  water)  aiid  before  the  meeting  clos«^  about  flft^xpr^s^  previous  iiastors,  in  full  Congregational 

as  the  Indians  called  it,  although  a  good  pen-  a  desire  to  become  Christians  As  no  s^ial  effort  feUo^gbip,  in  alliance  with  a  local  association,  and 
man,  makes  his  n’s  like  u’s,  so  that  I  made  a  mis-  f^nd  been  made  to  s^nro  such  a  r(«ult,  it  was  to  us  statistics  be  reported  to  the  Congregational 

take,  and  wrote  it  for  a  recent  number  of  The  Vho  subsequeih  mLtiSs  o"f  the  Se”rim^  Ind^pSc?to”‘cL 

EvAjfOELXBT  as  above.  whereas  the  Indian  name  is  Sovo  a  wiHenin<T  nnH  Jeenentonr  nnir.  little  time  and  paUeiice  to  clear  up  the  (limcuity , 


Evanoelmt  as  above,  whereas  the  Indian  name  is  week  have  revealed  a  widening  and  deepening  spir- 


Minnie-v>a-kan,  or  as  we  would  write  it  on  a  map, 
MinnievMkan.  I  think  it  well  to  make  the  correc¬ 
tion.  Very  respectfully,  Josiah  Copley. 
Plttaburgb,  Jan.  22. 


41^(nf0tttrs  aun  Livonia.— Last  Fan  Mr.  J.  W.  Millham,  brother  f'een  adjusted.  The  pa.stor  (the  Rev.  H.  A.  Powell) 

- - -  of  the  highly  esteemed  pastor  of  this  church,  mov-  witlidrawn  his  resignarioii,  the  trustees  have 

NEW  YORK.  ©d  to  Dakota  with  a  family  of  eight  small  children,  all  resigned,  the  floating  debt  of  $a5,a100  is  to  be 

Brooklyn _ At  a  meeting  held  Jan  22  1884  of  seven  of  whom  recently  died  of  diphtheria.  Six  paid,  and  new  truste^,  w-lio  had  no  part  m  the 

UKUOKLXN.  Al  a  mwiiiig  ueiu  imi.  oi  hnri.wl  in  nnn  irrave  The  aiirvivirxr  ehild  is  recent  quarrel,  arc  to  be  choscn.  Tills  Settlement 

the  TOUg^ation  of  the  Second  Pr^byterian  Church  ^^slXu  months  ?ld  A  fmrfuTberelvemonto  of  the  difficulty  was  ratified  by  the  congregation 

of  Brooklyn,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  only  sixteen  niontns  oiu.  a  loariui  Dereavemont,  ..u  ,  /  ,  and  the  monev  to  nav  the 

r«W,«tlon  ot  tho  Bev.  Arthur  Crosby,  oolleglato  tho  Lord  oomfort  tho  udhetod  ,»ronts. 

p«tor  Of  Chat  church,  the  following  resolutions  UriCA.-What  is  to  be  hereafter  known  as  The  East  Bloomfield -Rev  Arthur  F  Skeele  who 
were  adopted  unanimously .  Memorial  Pn'slivtorian  Church  w'os  dedicated  in  k  i  ^  ai'-  i  ■  i  i 

That  havincr  heard  the  Rev  Mr  Cros-  w  i  tta-  ^  "an  v^uuh  u,  lu  ha.s  been  pastor  of  this  historic  cliurch  near  Caiiaii- 

KoTOlyed,  1  hat  having  neara  the  Kcv.  air.  cros-  West  Utica  on  Friday  last.  Jan.  25th,  the  dedicatory  c.X.  „agf  ak-oc  vears  haviiv'  succeetled 

by’B  letter  of  resignation  ^  collegiate  pastor  of  sermon  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Huntington  of  Auburn  Theo-  thS  officA^  hn« 

this  church,  together  with  the  action  of  the  Session  logical  Seminary.  This  new  cliurch  is  a  verv-  hand-  L  a*  Mil’ 


Itual  influence  throughout  the  congregation. 


but  it  can  hardly  be  that  a  church  with  tlie  ante¬ 
cedents,  the  field  and  opportunities  of  this,  shall  be 


Shoetsville. — The  new  manse  built  by  this  so-  wrecked  for  lack  of  wise  coimsels  and  Christian 
ciety — and  a  handsome  and  commodious  one  it  is —  conciliation.  Our  little  (kmgregational  sisterhood 
is  finished,  and  the  pastor  (Rev.  C.  C.  Thorne)  and  here  cannot  affonl  the  loss  of  more  churches  in 
his  family  have  just  moved  Into  it.  All  who  aided  that  way. 


in  its  erection  are  gratified  that  they  have  so  pleas¬ 
ant  and  convenient  a  dwidling. 


Bxooklyn. — We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  tlie  Lce-avonue  Congregational  Church  have 


NEW  YORK. 


Utica. — What  is  to  be  hereafter  known  as  The 


UMT^the'same'^Vnd  harine^considered  the  reasons  This  new  church  is  a  yerj  h^d-  gugta,  jje.,  which  he  has  decided  to  accept.  His 

upon  the  same,  ana  having  consiaerea  mo  leasons  go^e  gjjj  substantial  structure,  costing  about  n„rnnse  wks  announced  to  the  conure-ntion  Sab- 
assigned  by  Mr.  Crosby  for  de.sinng  to  change  fas  $;io,ooo.  and  is  wholly  the  gift  to  the  congregation  P' *T  hwl  Mr  nr«ith  . 

field  of  labor,  in  compliance  with  his  request  and  ^^e  Hon  Theodore  S  Savre  It  beartf  this  ex-  ^  Rev.  Mr.  Eastman,  with  ^hom 

out  of  deference  to  his  judgment  and  wishes,  this  pianatory  inscription:  “Memorial  Prtssbyterian  he  e..xchaiiged  and  was  heard  by  the  people  with 

oongn^tion  reluctantly  agree  to  unite  with  lam  in  Church,  erected  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  affec-  sorrow  ana  lears. 

his  proposed  application  to  the  Presbytery  of  Brook-  tionate  remembrance  of  Jame.s  Sayre  and  Amelia  Groton.  The  new  chundi  edifice  in  Groton, 

lyn  for  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation  to  this  jjj  Sayre,  by  their  son.  k.  D.  1882.”  The  English  Tompkins  county,  is  to  be  seated  witli  opera  cliairs, 

chureh,  and  that  four  commissioiers  be  appointed  f,othic  plans  were  by  Architect  F.  H.  Gouge,  and  which  are  a  decided  improvement  for  such  a  pur- 
by  the  moderator  to  present  this  resolution  and  the  the  church  now  stands  complete,  fronting  on  Court,  P”®®  upon  ortlinaiy  chaire,  and  liave  some  advan- 
prooeedings  of  this  meeting  to  the  Presbytery.  at  the  intersection  of  Garden  street,  (50  by  83  feeti  tages  over  pews. 

Resolvcxl,  That  in  thus  consenting  to  his  wishes  5:t  fet*t  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  dropping  down  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  ® 

we  gratefully  remember  Mr.  Crosby  s  faithful  ser-  jy  fg(.t  side  walls.  On  the  west  comer  is  a  tower  p  ... 

vices  as  pastor  for  ten  years  of  the  former  Second  ys  f.MJt  square-giving  room  for  liells— with  a  broad  „  ^  T  .If  n’.wi  Fifth 


floating  debt  wa.s  immediately  subscribed. 

East  Bloomfield. — Bev.  Arthur  F.  Skeele,  who 
has  been  pastor  of  this  historic  cliurch  near  Canan¬ 
daigua  for  the  past  tliroe  years,  liaviiig  succeeiled 
his  father  in  the  oflice,  has  received  a  call  to  Au- 


Hunx— In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  2l8t,  1884,  Mary  V., 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Hunt  of  Ewing,  N.  J, 
Interment  at  Riverview  Cemetery. 

Hall — Mrs,  Agnes  Hall,  wife  of  Mr.  John  B.  Hall, 
died  at  her  home  in  \Villiam8port,  Pa.,  on  the  morning 
of  Decemtier  31st,  1883,  after  a  long  illness,  in  the  8M 
year  of  her  age.  Her  inai.len  name  was  Millspaugb, 
and  she  was  maHiied  to  Mr,  Hall  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
March  13th,  1826,  nearly  fifty-eight  years  ago.  ^on 
after  their  marriage  they  removed  to  William.sport, 
where  they  have  resided  ever  since,  respected  by  all 
who_  knew  them.  Mr.  Hall,  who  survives  his  wife,  i.s 
in  his_80th  year.  They  were  hath  cli  irter  members  of 
.  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Williamsport  up  to 
the  organiz,itiou  of  the  Second,  when  they  attached 
themselves  to  that  congrtigation,  Mr.  Hull  serving  as 
older,  as  he  had  done  in  the  old  church.  This  respon¬ 
sible  office  he  has  faithfully  filled  up  to  tho  present 
time.  Mrs.  Hall  was  an  aclive  member  of  the  church 
for  over  forty-five  years,  and  always  took  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  its  success,  and  in  fuithori'ng  tho  cause  of  tho 
Master.  'She  was  mii>  li  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her,  .and  died  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
sincere  disciple  of  Christ.  Her  veaonible  husband  has 
the  deep  syinpjithy  of  all  his  friends  in  ttiis  the  heur  of 
his  sorrow.  Tlie  funeral  took  jilace  on  .Ian.  2,  ami  was 
very  lai-gely  attended,  the  Revs.  S.  E.  Weoster,  J.  Young, 
H.  W.  Brown,  Wni.  Sterling,  and  John  Barrews  taking  i 
part  in  the  services.  i 

1  ' 

I  Careoll— Mrs.  Anna  T.  Careoll  died  in  Stillwater,  | 
Minn.,  on  Friday,  Jan.  I8th.  1884.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  Halstead  nnd  Magdalena  Tink,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Harpending  family,  and  iKirii  in  New  York, 
Dec.  28th,  1805.  She  married  in  Septeniher  of  1827  tho  j 
Rev.  D.  Lynn  Carroll,  D.D.,  a  great  nephew  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton.  Mrs.  Carroll  went  with  her  hus¬ 
band  direetly  after  her  marriage  to  Litchfield,  Conn., 
where  Dr.  Carroll  was  ttiesucces.sor  of  Lyman  Beecher. 
During  that  pastorate,  as  always,  his  wife  proved  herself 
indeed  a  helpmeet  in  all  religious  and  charitable  works. 
While  Dr.  Girroll  was  jiresident  of  Hanipden-Sidney 
College,  Va.,  her  social  and  intellectual  qualities  added 
new  lustre  to  tho  receptions  held  at  the  house  of  the 
president.  Mrs.  <3arroll  had  seen  many  sorrows,  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  a  widow,  and  of  tho  six  children  who 
were  born  to  her  only  one  survives,  the  Rev.  J.  Halstead 

Carroll  of - Mrs.  Carroll  had  been  in  feeble 

health  for  some  time,  but  the  prostration  which  eventu¬ 
ated  in  her  death,  was  not  of  long  standing,  beginning 
only  about  ten  days  previous  to  her  decease.  Mra. 
Carroll  was  a  woman  of  stately  presence,  tlie  dignity 
and  grace  of  whose  outward  personality  were  interpre¬ 
tive  of  her  traits  of  character.  The  consistency  of 
Mrs.  Carroll’s  life  was  marked.  Her  ideal  was  a  high 
one,  and  from  the  line  of  conduct  it  imposed  she  never 
swerved.  The  duty  of  urging  upon  others  the  lieauti- 
ful  bonds  of  the  Christian  lire,  was  one  in  wlib  h  she 
never  failed,  and  many  a  young  man  and  young  girl 
can  trace  to  her  influence  their  first  strivings  after  the 
higher  life.  When  she  was  seventeen  yairs  of  age  she 
took  upon  herself  tho  vows  of  whicli  her  life  has  been 
an  incarnation.  In  blessed  union  with  her  Lord  she 
waited  calmly  for  the  royal  invitation  wliieb  should 
welcome  her  to  His  actual  presence,  and  her  room  of 
death  became  tho  audience  chamber  of  a  triumph. 
Joining  tim  choir  of  voices  that  chanted  ou  bended 
knees  beside  her  dying  couch,  she  sang  with  them 
“  Rock  of  Ages,”  nnd  “  My  faith  looks  up  to  Tliee,”  and 
then  with  face  radiant  and  with  hand  uplifted  she  ex¬ 
claimed  ; 

No  fearing,  nor  dout'ting. 

With  Christ  on  my  side, 

1  now  die  shouting 
“  The  Lord  will  provide.” 

When  she  was  “  at  the  gate,”  as  she  phrased  it,  her 
peace  was  great.  What  must  it  bo  now  that  she  has 
passed  Uirough,  and  in  tho  loving  light  ot  her  Lord’s 
face  has  met  the  dear  ones  “  gone  before.”  The  funeral 
look  place  on  Monday,  tho  Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  S.  M.  Canii)beli,  D.l).,  ot  Jlinneapolis,  officiat¬ 
ing.  The  remains  were  brouglit  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  tor  | 
interment  in  Greenwood  Cemetery— after  services  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  her  liusband  was 
once  pastor. 


fare,  the  haniiony,  and  the  spiritual  wiifleation  of  towers  and  the  building  proper  are  flanked  by  but-  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

this  church.  By  these  servic^,  as  well  as  his  per-  tresses  capped  with  cut  stone,  which  give  it  an  ap-  Shfrked  TTat  1a  the  new  hinldino’  of  tho  (rerieral 

sonal  excellencies,  ho  has  endeared  himself  to  us  pojinuice  of  streiigtli  ainl  solidity,  and  vet  suQlcient-  Theoloirioal  Semilmrv  at  Ninth  avenue  and  Twen- 

and  z^l  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  a  suitalile  rec-  j-oof  is  of  slate.  The  coping  of  the  front  gable  is  \y  (jedicated  bv  As^istant-Bishoo  Potter  on  Fridav 
ognition  of  his  past  semcea,  and  an  expression  of  of  cut  stone,  and  the  gable  is  surmounted  by  a  inorning  last.  Before  proeotHling  to  the  new  build- 
our  earnest  desire  for  his  comfort  and  success  in  stone  cross.  The  interior  is  finislied  in  a  manner  the  Bishop  elergv  faeultv  and  students  of  tlie 
c  "Sc'  ^oanl^o*?  Tnfst^i'^f  -rresponds  well  with  the  attractive  oute;ard  IKutiS  SSmi"-];!  toe  chapel.  SSe^i  eo^^ 

appearance.  The  church  has  two  entranc^.  The  niunion  soiwice  was  held.  Bishop  Potter  was  as- 
this  church  to  continue  to  him  his  presi  nt  salary  first,  through  the  mam  tower,  is  (>4  feet  wide,  open-  g!gtA,a  bv  Bishoos  Sevmour  of  Sorinufleld  III  • 
for  eighteen  months  after  his  pastoral  relations  to  t,jg  ^  vestibule  12  feet  square,  with  two  sets  of  Scarborough  of  New  Jersey  ’  and  McLaren  of  Illi- 
dussolvod  by  the  Pres-  leather-covered  double  doora  leading  to  tho  audi-  „oi8.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the  choir  of  the 
oyiery.  torium.  At  the  right  of  this  vestibule  is  a  door  Seminary.  Assistant-Bishop  Potter,  in  speaking  a 

Brooklyn. — The  Memorial  Presbyterian  ChureU  leading  to  the  stair-ease  tower.  One  stairway  leads  few  words  at  this  service,  statwl  that  the  new  hall 
(the  Rev.  T.  A.  Nelson  pastor^  has  published  a  neat  to  the  cellar  below,  and  another  to  a  store-room  bad  been  built  with  money  given  by  Jacob  ShernHl, 
.Manual  of  forty  pages.  It  gives  the  history  of  its  and  belfry-room  above.  The  second  entrance  is  who  wius  a  glazier  and  painter  in  this  city  many 

rise  a.«.  progress  from  the  Spring  of  1866,  when  a  througli  the  oast  tower,  and  six  feet  wide,  opening  years  ago.  He  gave  $6(»,000  to  the  General  Theo- 

movement  was  set  on  foot  by  some  members  of  the  on  a  vestibule  ten  feet  square,  w'hich  lias  one  siit  of  logical  Seminary.  Before  Ja(>ob  Slierrod  tliere  was 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  and  others,  double  doors  leading  to  toe  auditorium.  The  out-  anotlier  man  who  in  ids  time  had  exercised  a  great 
resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  Sunday-school,  side  and  inside  doors  of  the  two  entrances  areliung  moral  influence  over  New  York  city  niui  tliat  was 
During  tiiat  year,  when  a  chapel  had  been  taken  to  swing  iiotli  ways,  so  as  to  avoid  a(M*ident  in  case  John  Pintard,  who  also  showc'd  a  generous  spirit  iti 
possession  of,  there  was  preaching  for  a  time  by  of  a  crowd.  The  floors  of  both  vestibules  are  tiled  eontrilmting  to  the  proper  training  of  young  inlnis- 

Rev.  Mr.  Mason  of  East  Tennessee.  March  28th,  in  a  very  pretty  pattern.  The  auditorium  is  48x60  These  men  sliould  never  bo  forgotten  by  the 

1867,  the  Presbytery  of  Brookljm  (N.  S.)  organizetl  foet,  and  tlie  floor  slopes  toward  the  front.  There  young  num  wlio  were  iustruetcHl  within  the  walls  of 
the  Memorial  Chureli,  with  thirty-four  members,  are  three  tiers  of  seats  airangeil  on  the  section  of  a  ^be  new  building.  Tlie  new  hall  is  a  tliree-storj’ 
of  whom  twenty-two  were  from  Lafayette  Avenue,  circle.  There  are  two  main  and  two  side  aisles.  The  brick  structure, 'with  dimensions  alnnit  70x30  feet. 
The  Rev.  Theron  S.  Brown  was  calliHl  from  Plain-  seats  are:  of  cherry,  (inishiHl  on  tlio  wooii,  roomy,  divided  into  two  rooms  on  encli  floor,  fitted  up 
field,  N.  J.,  and  served  faithfully  and  well  for  six  and  supplieel  with  dark  red  cushions.  Tlie  cliurch  exactly  alike.  The  gooil  ventilation  was  noted  and 
years.  Then  followed  a  season  of  supiilies,  the  will  seat  over  400  persons.  A  paneled  wainscoting  steam-heating  apiiaratus.  The  rooms  were 
Rev.  C.  J.  K.  Jones  serving  in  this  way  for  nearly  a  extends  ai-ound  the  entire  interior  in  natural  finish.  t',nind  to  be  light,  airy,  and  cheerful,  and  some  of 
year.  Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Growthor  was  then  (May  The  open-timbered  ceiling  is  also  of  pine  finislied  tbe  clergymen  who  had  sat  in  the  old  ones  wislied 
1,  1875)  settled  as  pastor,  and  remained  laboring  on  the  wood,  and  supportiki  by  four  hammer-boam  they  eoufd  eonie  back  and  take  another  three  years’ 
with  groat  fidelity  for  two  years.  Those  were  all  trusses.  These  are  painted  a  dark  olive,  and  tlie  course  in  the  new  ones.  Slierred  Hall  cost  $43,000. 
years  of  trial,  of  fluctuating  prospects  for  the  little  chamfers  and  beads  are  cut  lu  Indian  red.  Tlie 


separate  root,  in  wiiicti  ttiere  arc  toroe  gable  win-  were  not  taken  up  by  this  moitgage  wa 
being  sped flod.  dows  of  (valor»>d  gla.ss,  furnishing  abundauci  of  by  Mrs.  A.  A..  Diekinsori  of  $2,00 1.  .\  chattel 

Palmyra. — For  seven  weeks  past  Palmyra  has  l^ide  brackets  furnish  liglit  by  night,  mortgage,  in  tlie  mean  time,  upon  aH  the  iHir-soiial 

been  enjoying,  or  witnessing,  such  a  religious  awak-  The  walls  here  are  frescoed  in  olivo  and  gilt.  The  property  of  the  ehiireli  was  given  to  one  of  the 
ening  as  it  has  not  known  in  its  history  for  more  I'uipit  is  cherry,  and  is  <‘laborately  carved  with  trusteisi,  Delos  Fowlston,  in  consideration  of  $1,000 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  Sunday  evening,  repr^entitions  of  the  passion-flower  and  other  loaniKl  to  pay  the  iutere-st  upon  t’no  first  mortgage. 
Dee.  2d,  a  series  of  union  meetings,  ineiudiug  the  j  designs.  The  carving  is  very  artistic.  In  While  the  suit  was  proewding  a  second  chattel 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  c<mgrogatioii8,  "*®  chancel  there  are  three  massive  chairs,  also  of  mortgage  was  placed  upon  the  same  property.  A 
was  opened,  led' bv  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  a  well-  cheiry,  and  e.arved  in  corresponding  style.  Tlie  pul-  jiidgmejit  was  recovered  for  Mrs.  Dickinson, 
known  evangelist  from  Newton,  Moss.,  which  have  desk  and  the  eliair  scats  and  backs  are  of  nia-  ainoiinting  to  about  $2,70'.).  Supplemental  pro- 
just  closed  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Over  I’oon-colored  velvet.  O.n  the  pulpit  there  is  a  Bible  etwdings  were  liegun,  and  the  trust^s  were  brought 
four  hundreii  persons  have  started  in  the  Christian  hymn-book,  tho  gift  of  Mr.  Sayre  s  mother,  before  a  referei*.  Upon  these  proceedings  two  or 
life.  A  good  many  of  these  go  to  other  towns  to  ^he  communion  table  is  the  gift  of  H.  M.  Ritchie,  tliree  of  the  trustees  testiliwl  that  tlie,  second  chat- 
find  their  church  homes,  and  some  of  course  unite  At  the  rear  of  the  chancel  is  the  organ  cliambcr  tel  mortgage  was  given  simply  for  ttie  pnriiose  of 
with  no  chnroh.  while  others  give  no  satlsfactorv  ^®®C  This  is  occupied  by  a  powerful  organ,  covering  up  tlie  whole  value  of  the  property;  that 

evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  and  life;  so  that  "'®  outside  woodwork  of  which  is  of  cherry,  and  there  was  no  consideration,  and  that  it  was  done  to 
only  a  few  over  two  hundreii  liave  askofl  for  aiimis-  the  pipes  illuminate*!.  At  the  west  of  the  pulpitis  keep  off  judgment.  The  mortgage  was  set  aside, 
sloii  into  the  Palmyra  churches.  The  converts  are  the  pastor  s  study,  11x14  feet,  which  has  an  outside  and  the  furniture  was  sold.  Tlieu  begun  a  series 
mostly  young  men,  and  seem  to  bo  about  evenly  entrance  from  Garden  street,  and  also  entrances  of  attempted  compromise  meetings.  Tlie  cliurch 
distributed  among  the  throe  uniting  churches,  irom  the  church  proper  and  the  chancel.  It  is  ear-  jiromisoil  to  take  the  property,  and  .start».“d  a  sub- 
This  Is  now  tho  fourth  week  that  the  Sion'S  and  P®ted,  and  the  floor  has  a  wood  inlaid  bonier.  It  sc^ription.  Finally  tliey  decided  not  to  purchase 
shops  have  been  closed  evenings,  to  give  all  an  ®ftntains  the  pastor  s  library,  and  is  very  eomforta-  the  projierty,  which  liafi  been  offered  them  at  tlie 
opportnnity  to  a  ttend  the  meetings.  The  eommu-  bly  littod  up.  There  is  a  basement  under  the  whole  face  of  the  debt,  and  much  below  its  value.  The 
nity  at  large,  with  verv  few  exceptions,  have  man-  church,  and  the  building  is  warmt'd  by  two  large  interest  on  the  $12,000  mortgage,  due  January  Ist, 
iTostod  a  hearty  cooperation  in  the  efforts  of  Chris-  *uniaees  in  the  basement,  wliich  connect  with  reg-  was  not  paid,  and  foreclosure  proceiKlings  were 
l||Wan  people  to  save  their  yo«ng  men.  The  subject  ^ters  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  auditorium.  The  commenced.  Then  Mrs.  Dickinson’s  attorneys  do- 
^^f  providing  a  reading-room,  where  good  religious  hrick  work  around  tho  furnaces  is  carried  np  to  the  cided  to  obtain  possession  of  toe  church,  but  wen; 
litorature  can  be  found,  and  a  quiet,  pleasant  even-  rCrtistofs.  so  ^  to  prevent  tire,  sliould  tlie  furnaces  prevented  by  a  trustee  and  a  justice  of  tlie  peace  on 
Ing  be  spent,  free  from  the  snares  of  evil  surround-  p®®®nie  overheatol.  Good  ventilation  is  provided  the  inside.  To  overcome  this  obstacle  Mrs.  Dick- 
ings,  is  now  agitating  the  minds  of  those  interested  py  heated  flues  in  the  front  of  the  church,  which  inson  purchased  the  chattel  mortgage;  this  inort- 
In  saving  the  young,  who  have  not  the  restraints  of  "P^®  ®P®»ing8.  There  are  also  five  diamond-  gage  not  only  covering  the  seats,  carpet,  organ, 

religious  homes.  Mr.  Davidson  left  forOent'seo,  «hapc<l  openings  in  tho  ceiling  for  ndgo  ventilation,  furnaces,  etc.,  in  tho  church,  but  also  tho  furni- 
hls  new  field  of  labor,  on  Friday  (18th)  last,  carry-  A  most  beautiful  and  generous  gift  is  this  Memorial  ture  in  the  parsonage.  As  the  mortgage  was  past 
Ing  with  him  the  prayers  an<l  best  wishes  of  thou-  ^^hurch.  Tlie  W  est  Utica  Presbyterian  Church  So-  due,  the  sheriff  was  sent  to  take  possession  and  ro- 
sands  of  frirads  he  has  made  in  and  around  Palmy-  now  changes  its  title,  as  above,  was  move  the  furniture  from  tho  parsonage.  The  trus- 

ra  during  bis  seven  weeks'  stay  here.  No  one  seem-  organized  in  1863,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  tees  asked  for  an  appraisal,  and  said  that  they 
ed  inclined  to  criticise  him  in  his  work,  for  he  gave  present  generous  benefactor  has  long  taken  would  buy.  After  an  apprai-sal  was  made  they  re- 

one  and  all  the  feeling  that  he  was  an  humble.  » /cep  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  original  house  fused  to  take  the  property,  and  claimed  tliat  it 
sincere,  earnest  conscientious  worker  for  the  Mas-  of  worship  was  a  small  structure,  which  the  congre-  belonged  to  some  woman’s  soaicty  of  toe  church, 
ter  he  served  ^  cheerfully  and  faithfully.  'Die  outgrown.  Later  in  the  day,  the  sheriff  was  sent  again,  and 

Quakere,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  M.*  Purdy,  NE-VY  JERSEY.  ^miasion  was  refusal  by  the  minister.  Rev.  I.  T. 

have  begun  a  series  of  meetings  in  a  hall  fitted  up  w . _  _T>ev  E  P  Shields  who  has  been  clmmod  that  he  held  possesion  by 

for  the  Dumose  houimr  to  reach  a  class  not  vet  ■  shields,  who  has  been  the  advice  of  his  lawyer.  Mrs.  Dickinson  then  be- 

K^’of  the^ehurc^  It  iTsln^rerv  the  P^bytenan  church  at  Cape  May  for  gan  an  action  against  the  minister  for  converaion 

Kd  that  th^  Wl  pSjte  with  the  ^nUri^S  thirteen  y^ra.  is  about  to  rem^  to  accept  a  ^11  to  of  her  property.  The  furniture  still  remains  in  the 
nb^TO  ttlt^id^  Wen  them  raay^  ablT to  ®t  Bristol,  Pa.  He  will  also  resign  his  po-  church,  but  an  attempt  to  obtain  it  by  force  is  ei- 

fOTmmthat^^^^  sition  w  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  pected.  Sunday  week.  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  preached  to 

PKlmvm  now  Is  rellgi’pn ;  and  people  do  not  seem  faithful  service.  of  Israel  to  the  R^  s^.  with  Pharaoh  pursuing, 

to  get  tired  of  it  as  tlie  crowded  hall  of  the  Quak-  OHIO.  likraed  h  m.self  and  congregation  to  the  chil- 

ere  and  the  three  large l^ngregaUons  In  the  church-  Bond  HiLL.-The  Installation  of  Rev.  George  M.  thir^sljmobodv’^'wouW 

five  years,  and  has  be<ai\t he  means  of  doing  a  grand  boring  pastors  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  in-  *  '  “  - - 

work  in  the  society  undqr  his  charge.  The  people  stallation.  R«*v.  W.  W.  Houston  of  Wyoming 

have  become  strongly  Attached  to  him.  and  are  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  C.  E.  Hills  of  Madison-  jlwfaVlTlallcO* 

greatly  pained  to  think  oB  his  leaving.  There  is  a  ville  put  the  constitutional  questions ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Nash-Olmbtead— At  Neenah  Win.  on  Jan  21  1884 
unaoimons  feeling  to  havi'  him  remain  here,  if  con-  Walter  of  Pleasant  Ridge  made  the  charge  to  the  by  Bev.  J.  E.  Chapin,  Rev.  Albert  Nash  of  L«',  Muss.’, 
sistont  with  bis  sense  of  (  duty.  com.  pastor,  and  Dr.  George  C.  Heckmen  of  Avondale  to  Miss  Celestia  Olubteui,  late  of  Otego,  N.  Y. 


XciUctcs, 


band.  Mr.  Growther  having  lieen  dismis-sed  at  his  ends  of  the  trusses  rest  on  corbels  of  Amherst  MISCELLANEOUS, 

request,  tho  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Nelson,  stone,  handsomely  carved  in  floral  and  foliage  do-  A  Sad  Plight. — Tliis  account  which  vve  liiul  in 
was  called  from  the  Senior  Class  of  Union  Semi-  signs.  Tlio  side  walls  are  frescDC*!,  the  background  The  Utlea  Herald  may  well  serve  as  a  lcs.son  to  all 
nary.  Jure ‘22,  1877,  nnd  was  onlained  and  installed  being  cream  color,  ornamented  with  a  diaper  pair  congregations  about  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
tlie'followlng  Sept.  2(5.  The  settling  of  tliis  young  tern  in  terra  cotta,  and  an  imitation  of  a  passion-  building  a  new  cliurch.  Let  them  build  proportion- 
minister  gave  new  heart  and  hope  to  the  people,  flower  in  dial)  or  dove  color.  It  Ls  bordered  by  a  ately  to  their  means -not  niggardly  or  (ixtravagant- 
and  ere  long  a  movement  was  begun  for  the  pur-  suitable  frieze,  and  also  a  wide  liordor  above  tlie  ly — and  by  all  means  look  well  to  how  they  are 
chase  of  an  eligible  site,  and  by  dint  of  great  effort  wainscot.  The  effect  is  cheerful  and  pleasing.  Over  coming  out  in  the  enterprise ;  to  the  end  tliat  no 
and  liberality  the  pros<*nt  handsome  chureli  on  the  the  door  leading  to  the  pastor's  study  Is  the  inscrip-  one  be  defraud*.'*!,  an*l  no  *li8iionor  enure  to  tlic 
corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and  St.  John’s  Pla*‘e  was  tiori  “  Holiness  becometh  Thine  house,  O  Lord,  for-  hous*'  of  Go*l.  But  to  tlio  sa*!  story  :  El*;ven  yi'ars 
In  due  time  complete*!,  nnd  entered  Feb.  18th,  188:1.  ever.”  The  wimlows  are  made  a  very  omainontal  ago  the  Methodists  of  Norwicli  d<x:ided  tlieir 
As  we  have  said,  this  Manual  is  a  very  *;omplete  f*‘ature.  The  (U'wigns  arc  simple,  but  the  elTw;t  is  church  too  small,  and  as  tlie  society  was  a  strong 
one.  Thus  under  the  caption  “Constitution,”  we  very  bt'aullful,  the  colors  being  so  groiipisi  as  to  one,  felt  that  a  new  and  costly  chureli  <*ouhi  be  cas- 
£nd  the  announcement  that  “Tlie  C/onstitution  of  blend  well.  In  tho  front  gable  is  a  rosc-wuidow  ily  paid  for.  Betw<x!n  $2(),(K)()  and  $25,(ilK)  in  sub- 
tlie  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  Around  tho  out*  r  edge  seriptions  was  raistMl,  and  a  church  costing  double 
America  is  hereby  recognized  as  the  supreme  law  of  it  is  a  line  of  quatrcfolls ;  in  tho  c*.;ntre  is  a  the  amount  was  built.  The  iii*l*;btness  at  the  time 
of  this  church.”  The  rules  as  to  who  may  vote,  os  quatrefoil  on  wldoh  is  the  figure  of  a  white  dove,  of  de*licatioii  was  $20,(HK).  Of  this  a  $1*2,000  mort- 
to  Elders,  Deacons,  tho  Annual  Meeting,  the  Lord's  From  tlds  rays  of  light  ra<liate  lialf  way  t*)  tho  out-  gage  was  lield  by  tlie  Utica  Savings  Biuik,  an*i  ttie 
Supper,  follow;  and  next  come  short  chapters  im-  side  of  the  window.  In  tlie  front  wall  there  are  remainder  was  "held  by  tlie  trustees  in  indoi-s*;d 
der  those  several  captions:  Form  for  the  Admls-  also  two  openings  for  which  nieinorial  wind*)ws  arc  notes.  Hard  timt\8  caiiic  on,  and  tlie  note  owners 
sion  of  Members:  Form  of  Admission  by  Letter;  now  being  made  in  Munich.  One  will  represent  clamored  for  their  money.  Five  thousan*!  dollars 
Fonn  for  tho  B  iptism  of  Children  ;  Stated  Services  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  belonging  to  George  Rounds,  a  boy  wlio  ha*i  been 
and  Meetings;  Plan  for  Contributions ;  Siigg&stions  the  other  Christ's  triuniplial  enti-y  into  Jerusalem,  rwompenso*!  by  tlie  railroad  eonqiany  for  the  loas 
to  those  wishing  to  Unite  with,  or  Withdraw  from,  Tlie  floor  of  the  auditorium  is  cover*.'*!  witli  ro*I  of  a  le^;,  had  been  loaned  to  the  chureli.  Upon  an 
the  Church;  How  to  Become  a  Christian  ;  Some  carjiet  with  small  dark  figure.  The  church  will  be  <‘xccution  after  jiulgnient,  the  church  furniture  was 
Questions  for  Self-Examination ;  Pastor's  R*Miuc3te  lighted  at  night  by  liraeket  *-haadeliors  fastene*!  nt  sold,  and  Ibmnds  obtained  his  inouov.  The  debt 
and  Appointments;  General  Suggostlons ;  Tho  the  en*ls  of  the  hamnier-beams.  The  chandeliers  had  increase*!  soon  after  to  $38,000,  an*!  a  plan  was 
Apioslles’  Creed.  Then  follow  tho  names  of  pas-  are  of  braas,  and  neat  nnd  tistj- in  d*'sign.  There  devise*!  to  scale  tho  liabilities.  Tlie  floating  di'bts 
tor,  elders,  and  other  officers  of  the  church,  Nie  are  four  of  them  on  each  side  of  the  chureli,  and  were  sealed  at  50  per  cent.,  and  to  pay  them  as  a(i- 
Sabhath-6cho#l,  the  Ladies’  Soci*;ties,  an*l  the  List  each  etiandeli*;r  has  twelve  gas-jets.  Tlie  pulpit  justed  a  socon*!  mortgage  for  $5,000  was  placed 
of  Members  in  full,  the  date  of  their  connection  space  i?«  134  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep.  It  has  a  upon  the  property.  Among  the  floating  debts  which 
with  the  church,  and  whether  by  “  Cer.”  or  “  Ckm.”  separate  roof,  in  which  there  arc  throe  gal>lc  win-  were  not  taken  up  by  this  moitgage  was  a  note  liel*l 
being  sped flod.  dows  of  oolort'd  gla.ss,  furnishing  abundauc*;  of  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Dickinson  of  $2,00 1.  .\  chattel 


THK  HUSSION  .%nv  UEFAKT.VIENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTEIIIAY  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  eustalniog  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  th*i  vast  an*l  uo*Mly 
fields  between  the  Missis.sii)pl  and  the  Pacifle;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  SabhaUi-sohools  in  destltuto  plaot's, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  SabbaUi-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Horae  and  Foreign),  and  to  oUier  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  those  uses,  are  soliciuvj  from  bonovolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbatb-sobools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  8.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  tho  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  tho  general  Interests  of  tho  Board,  an*l 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
a*ldr*»s*xl  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  S*»c,retary, 

ia'14  Chestnut  street,  PhHmlelphla. 

CONSTITITIONAL  A.'WEND.MENT. 

It  now  looks  as  though  tho  present  Is'gislature  would 
take  a  step  toward  subiultting  a  Prohibitory  Constitutional 
Amendment.  To  promote  tho  agitation  ot  this  question, 
and  to  show  that  the  Temperamto  p<K)ple  are  still  of  the 
same  mind.  It  is  thought  by  tlie  Slate  Amendment  Board  of 
Directors  that  petitions  In  large  numbers  should  bo  again 
sent  In  to  Albany.  The  undersign*'*!  has  blank  petitions  in 
his  possession,  and  any  person  or  organization  who  will 
engage  In  circulating  them,  may  ord«:r  them  ot  him  at  any 
time.  A.  PARKE  BCRGESS, 

Sec.  State  A.raeudraout  Association. 

Newark,  Now  York,  .Ian.  21st,  1884. 

The  Presbylery  of  New  York  stands  njourne*!  to 
meet  in  the  locmre-roora  of  llie  Scotch  Chureli  on  Monday, 
Feb.  4th,  at  3  P.  M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  hold  its  next  stutod 
meeting  in  the  Ninth  Preshytorlan  church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Feb.  18lh,  at  7J  P.  M.  Assessments  for  General 
Assembly  will  then  be  payable. 

WM.  IRVIN,  State*!  Clerk. 

liushuiso  ^otfersv 


'almtra. — For  seven  weeks  past  Palmyra  has  brackets  furnish  liglit  by  night,  mortgage,  in  tlie  ni*;an  time,  upon  aH  the  pHutsoiial 

in  enjoying,  or  witnessing,  such  a  religious  awnk-  The  walls  here  are  frese*>ed  in  olivo  and  gilt.  The  prop*'rty  of  the  ehiireli  was  given  to  one  of  the 
ng  as  it  has  not  known  in  its  history  for  more  is  of  cherry,  and  i.s  (daborately  carved  with  trustees,  Delos  Fowlsbui,  in  coiisi*leration  of  $1,000 

.n  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  Sunday  evening,  representations  of  the  passitin-flower  aiul  other  loanixl  to  pay  the  iutere-st  upon  tlie  first  mortgage, 
a.  2*1,  a  series  of  union  meetings,  ineiiuliug  the  d*;signs.  The  ctirving  is  very  artistic.  In  While  the  suit  was  pr*)c.?eding  a  s*'con*l  chattel 


sSTATEMENT 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

P.  S.  'WINSTON,  President. 
for  the  year  ending  lieeember  31*1,  18S3. 

ASSETS . «101, 148,248.85. 


* - - 

.fVnmiit  V 

Acoounl. 

Annuities  in  force,  J.m,  jst,  188).  55  | 

Premium  Annuities .  | 

Annuities  Issued .  7  < 

62  1 

^  Ann.  P\y*ts. 

I  $19,200  91 

1  44 

1  4'433  40 

73 

1  No. 

j  .Annuities  in  force,  J.vn.  isl.  1SS4.  6i 

1  Premium  .Annuities . 

Annuities  Terminated .  i 

i  62 

1  i 

Ann.  Pav’tS. 
$23.*.*4  3* 
3.674  96 

537  4* 

^17,346  ;7S 

Iiisttrttiio*' 

TVeeounl. 

No. 

I’oliciesin  force,  Jan.  1st,  1883. 106.214 
Risks  Assumed .  ii,S3> 

Amount.  | 

$3*2-554.>74  1 

37,810,597  , 

No. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  151,1884.110,990 
Risks  'rerminated .  6,755 

j  Amount. 
$342,946,032 

I  34.418.739 

»»7v745 

S367.364.77*  1 

U7.745 

1  $367.364.77« 

Or. 

Revenue 

^Vceount. 

Cr. 

“  Premiums  received . 

”  Interest  und  Rents . 


'J.457.<)=»  44 
5,042,964  45 


Matured  Endowments . 

Total  claims— 

$7,962,056  73 

Annuities . 

Dividends . 

Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad¬ 
ditions . 

Tf.tal  paid  Policy-holdets- 
$13,959,360  5» 

('ommissions,  (payment  of 
current  and  extinguishment 

of  future,) . 

Premium  charged  off  on  Se¬ 
curities  Purchased . 

Taxes  and  Assessments . 

Expenses . 

Balance  to  New  Account. ... 


27,661  38 
3,138,491  69 


405.472  22 
226, <>57  69 

834.75a  » 

94,972,108  86 


$111,283,878  97 


$111,283,878  97 


Balanop  Sheet. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent . $95.57'.877  00 

“  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due .  908,635  00 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance .  22.794  35 

"  .Agents'  Balances .  8,479  56 

“  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarantee 

Fund .  4,636.462  34 


$101,148,248  25 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

Real  Estate . $46,303,472  34 

*'  United  States  and  other  Bonds...  25,279,040  00 

“  Loans  on  Collaterals .  15,037,91000 

“  Real  Estate . .  8,633,971  89 

“  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest .  3,403,249  63 

*'  Interest  accrued .  1,310,58823 

“  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual .  1,039,229  68 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December...  .  140,786  48 

$101,148,248  25 


NOTE. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  tent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 
$12,000,000.  1.  •  '  ■ 

From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  B.ilance  Sheet,  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  participating 
Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1884. 

Tlir  PKIl.MIUM  KATES  CHARGED  FOR  INSURANCE  IN  THIS  COMPANY  WERE  RFIDUCED  IN  1879  ABOUT  15  PER  CENT 
ON  ORDINARY  I.IKE  P<<1.ICIES. 

Assets . $101,148,248  25 

New  York,  January  18,  r884.  _ 


nOARI>  OF  TKU8TEES. 


Fredericks.  Winston, 
Samuki.  E.  Spkoum.s, 
l,i:cii  s  Robinson, 
Sasu'ei.  D.  Babcock, 
Henrv  .a.  Smythe, 
(iKOHOE  S.  ('oE, 

John  K.  Devei.in, 
Si;vMoi)K  L.  Hcsted, 

<  ll.lVER  M.  P  \i  mer. 


I  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
j  I  AMES  C.  Hoi.den. 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 


I  Oliver  Hakriman, 
I  Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 


George  C.  Richardson,  John  H.  Sherwood, 


.Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  K.  Babcock, 
K.  Ratciiford  Stark, 

[  Fkeohrii  k  H.Cossrrr, 
1  I-Ewis  .May, 


I  George  H.  Andrews, 
I  Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 

I  Benj.  B.  Sherman, 

1  Jos.  Thompson, 


Dudi.hv  Olcott, 

Anson  Stager, 

Frederic  Chomwehl. 

JiH.iEN  T.  Davies, 

Robert  Sewell. 

,Wm.  Bayard  Cutting, 

S.  Van  Rensselaer  Ckugeb, 
Charles  R.  Hendeksom, 
George  Bliss. 


AMONG  THE  HOLY  HILLS.  THffiTY-SHTH  AlOAL  BEPfflT 

By  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.  ^  the 

From  the  Sunday-gchool  TtmeR.  l^J"  T  T  I  T  I  J 

Among  reoent  writers  of  books  of  Eastern  travel,  i-  L  A_J 

there  is  none  who  knows  how  to  handle  a  pen  mora  at-  t  j  t-...  cnv") T1  f / ''rt 

triioHv*>lv  than  tho  Rov  Dr  Honpu  M  Fiobl  of  Tin?  J-jllL  XJlfe  111.  cli  ILL 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
au(t  whoi««*)meuess.  More  economical  than  the  oroluary 
Kinds,  ami  cannot  he  sold  lu  competition  with  the  multitude 
ot  low  test,  short  Weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cans.  RoTAL  BAKING  POWDEB  Co..  106  Wall  SC.  N.Y. 

JAS’S 

PcSt 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

SVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

laa  averything  else,  in  linril  cr  80ft  V/a* 

Ur.  wlthuat  timngrr  to  fabric  or  bands. 

SawM  liAbor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
»•  oD*’  la  of  great  value  tc,  ponsi'keeperR. 
lold  by  all  .trocera— bnt  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  ntged  upon  you.  FRARLIXIB 
to  tbs  aalj  safe  article,  and  always  beats 
tbs  asms  of  JAM  KS  PVLR.  New  York. 

^HbrttfeemcntOs 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bii.tx  of  Exchange. 

laSUE  Co.\IMERCIAL  AND  Tit  AVEid.ERy' 
CuEDiTS,  available  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegrai'Hic  Tkan><- 
FER.S  OF  Money  to  and  i  kom  Eiikopk. 
-Make  Collections  in  all  Foueign 

CoUVTltTFS. 

Ossining  Institute  Bev.  a°D!  BICe! 


From  the  Sunday-school  Times. 

Among  reoent  writers  of  books  of  Eastern  travel, 
there  is  none  who  knows  how  to  handle  a  pen  mora  at¬ 
tractively  than  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  of  The 
Evangelist.  Tho  story  ot  his  roeent  journey  has  al¬ 
ready  been  told  in  his  “  On  the  Desert  a  graphic 
delinoatlon  ot  tho  delights  and  perils  of  travel  among 
the  Bedawoen  of  Rlnai.  To  this  Ls  now  a*ld*)d  “Among 
the  Holt  Hills,”  a  volume  in  whish  ho  follows  the 
footsteps  of  our  Lord  through  tho  Holy  Laiul,  as  in  tho 
book  immediately  preceding  ho  followed  the  footsteps 
of  Mosoa  and  tho  children  of  Israel  in  tlio  so-called 
Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.  After  the  Law  comes 
the  Go.spel,  after  tho  terrors  ot  Sinai  the  divine  self 
sacrifice  ot  Calvary ;  so  that  Dr.  Field  follows  tho  logic¬ 
al  ns  well  as  ihe  chronological  order  when  he  portrays 
fli-st  tho  field  of  Israel’s  wandering,  an*l  then  follows 
it  with  a  similar  dcscrii>tion  of  tho  scenes  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

“Among  the  Holy  Hills  ”  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  narrative  of  a  journey  in  the  Holy  Land  from 
Jeresalom  northwards.  About  a  third  part  of  tho  book 
is  taken  up  with  a  iloscription  of  the  sacred  places  in  .an*l 
around  Jerusalem  itself.  Dr.  Field  docs  not  write  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  traveller ;  he  is  preeminently  a  Christian  trav- 
oller  who  roads  as  ho  runs,  and  who  mcilitates  us  he 
goas.  To  many  therefore  these  iloseriptions  of  the 
places  in  tho  Hol|i  City  around  which  pious  truililion 
still  Ungers  lovingly,  will  gain  an  unwonted  vividness 
from  the  mingling  of  the  outer  nnd  the  inner— tho  pic¬ 
turing  to  the  mind’s  eye  ot  tho  placi's  themselves,  and 
of  tlio  emotions  and  thouglit-s  suggosled  liy  their  asso¬ 
ciations.  This  is  a  trait  which  tiistinguishos  all  of  Dr. 
Field's  descrijitivo  writing.  Thus  his  description  of 
his  visit  to  the  chapel  of  tho  Holy  Seimlchro,  is  follow- 
eJ  immediately  hy  this  lyric  in  prose: 

As  I  came  out  of  the  Chapel  of  Uio  8*ipulchre,  it  seemed 
as  if  I  were  coming  outof  a  tomb.  When  I  left  tho  ehuroh, 
the  shades  of  evening  bail  fallen,  ami  tho  gathering  dark¬ 
ness  reminded  mo  of  another  night  that  was  fast  coming 
on,  wherein  no  man  can  work.  1  had  Just  passed  a  miie- 
stono  on  my  life’s  Journey,  and  was  a  year's  march  nearer 
to  the  grave.  But  I  hail  found  strength  for  the  inevitable 
hour.  I  had  been  to  tho  place  wboro  the  Dird  lay,  anil  had 
seen  the  stone  rolle*l  away  from  the  sepulchre,  and  seen  a 
vision  of  angels  who  said  that  ho  was  alive.  I  hastened 
through  thfi  streets  ns  In  a  dream- as  if  I  biul  been  one  of 
the  army  of  tlio  do.ad  laid  to  sleep  In  Jerusalem  centuries 
ago,  that  had  crept  out  of  the  tomb,  and  was  now  fleeing 
like  an  affrighted  ghost.  And  that  night,  as  I  sat  nn<to  more 
on  the  balcony  which  w.is  my  place  ot  ino*lltation,  ami 
lf>ok*wl  up  at  the  ancient  Tower  of  David,  around  which 
Jew  and  lioinan,  Turk  and  Crusader,  had  fought,  nnd  un¬ 
der  whose  shadow  all  Ho  burled  togetlicr,  how  little  a  thing 
seemed  Imnian  life  beside  Uio  raonumciits  *hlch  man  him¬ 
self  hadbuildO'il  Men  come  and  go,  hut  these  stand  fast 
llKe  the  everlasting  hills.  .  .  .  Never  ha<l  I  so  felt  how  com¬ 
prehensive  was  tliat  creed— so  brief  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
sublime — which  has  boon  repealtMi  for  generations  : 

I  HKLIEVE  IN  God  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH.  ... 

I  believf;  ...  in  the  life  everlasting. 

It  Is  enough ;  in  Uio  strength  of  tliat  great  hope  will  I 
take  up  my  idlgrlm’s  staff  for  tho  rest  of  my  Journey.  Tho 
future  is  dark  before  me,  hut  not  with  unknown  terrors. 
Weltiomo  tbetwlllghtl  welcome  tho  shadows  I  simxj  beyond 
shines  the  light  ot  Eternal  Day. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  wield  the  pen  of  a 
popular  writer;  and  ho  wlio  possesses  that  gift  can 
hardly  put  it  to  a  bettor  use  than  to  throw  tho  charm  of 
well-chosen  words  around  scenes  which  are  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  with  tlie  history  of  our  roligion.  This 
Dr.  Fi*fld  has  *lone;  and  he  who  wishes  a  narrative  of 
travel  ill  Palestine,  whicli  *loes  not  concern  itself  with 
the  bare  technicalities  of  scholarship,  hut  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  Land  ns  it  is  in  tho  living  light  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  as  it  is  in  the  vision  of  devout  ima.^illing8,  will 
find  il  in  this  volume. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Oemoerat. 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field's  various  books  of  travel 
in  foreign  lands  tire  tjuilo  universally,  and  very  deserv- 
*HJIy,  commended  for  theii  brightness  nnd  originality 
in  de.seribing  and  investing  with  fresh  interest  scenes 
and  jilacos,  countries  and  people,  to  which  and  whtim 
BO  many  travellers  and  accomplishe*!  writers  have  de¬ 
voted  their  b*jet  efforts.  His  previous  works,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  laborious  journeys  in  the  East,  arc  considered 
among  the  most  admirable  things  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  published  in  this  country.  .  .  .  Whether  musing 
on  the  mighty  ruins  of  Baalbuc,  or  bathing  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  with  its  holy  and  bistiric  meraorio8,In  the  dews 
of  Mount  Hermon, , ,  wherever  lead  tho  circuitous  paths 
of  travel  in  Ptilesline  and  Hyria,  the  author  has  found 
much  wherewith  to  fill  bis  eloquent  pages,  that  if  told 
liofore  by  others,  has  never  been  more  graphically  or 
reverentially  expressed. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  posijMid,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  and  74.1  Broadway,  New  York. 

ROCKLAND  C0LLE6E  I  *  * 

PBOOBES8IVE  AND  SUTCESSFUL.  MUSIC  AND  ART 

SPECIALTIES.  BOTH  REXES. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER. 

westfrFfemalesemriary, 

OXFORD,  BUTDBR  CO.,  O.  Mot*it  Holyoke  Plan. 
8e<tond  half  year’s  session  opens  Feb.  14, 1884.  Terms  for 
board  and  tuition,  tor  18  weeks,  $UA.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
the  principal.  Hiss  Helen  Peabody. 

_  .  OOLLEflE,  Oberlln,  O.,  offers  both  sexes 

ni.  AMlag*  tho  very  U-st  educational  u<lvaiitages  at 
ll|1D||||1  the  very  lowest  ooet.  Classes  In  all  Acad- 
mini  nil  emy  anil  College  studies.  L(x»Uon  health - 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  ElocUvestu- 
dies.  Nearly  1,500  students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January 
'3,  1884:  Spring  term,  April  1 1  Fall  term,  SepL  16.  For  full 
inlormatioD,  address  Ifr.  J.  B.  T.  HARSH,  Secretary. 

OBEBUN  OON8ERVATOBY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  Col¬ 
lege  management.  First-class  Instruction  _ 

In  Theory,  Volos  culture,  Plano,  Organ, 

Stringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  or  prl-  ||||||||||| 
vate  lessons  as  preferred.  For  catalogue,  IJ|Jq|  |||| 
address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  Director. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Net  Assets,  January  Ist,  188.8 . $7,8*34,738  4:1 

RRCKIPTS. 

For  Premiums . $1,, '107,896  08 

For  Interest,  Kents,  fcc .  463,5 i6  50  $1,971,463  58 


DISlirRSEMENTS. 

Claims  hy  death . $*>02,412  71 

Matnred  endowments .  67,680  00 

Re-Insurnnce .  2,095  66 

Surremiered  policies .  111,720  05 

Suridus  to  member.**  .  316,917  41 

Total  paid  policyholders .  1,099,825  83 

Taxes  an*l  legal  expenses  .  44,0:i7  43 

Salaries,  Me*tlcal  Foes,  an*l  Office 

expenses .  82,285  ’26 

(kunmissions  to  Agents,  Rente,  Ac.  123,768  05 

Agency  and  other  expenses .  72,302  42 

Advertising,  (irlntlng,  supplies...  1.>,0>I7  44 

Fire  Insur.,  office  furniture,  etc..  14,996  10 

Net  Assets,  January  Ist,  1884 . 

ASSETS. 

City  Loans,  R.  K.  nnd  water  bonds. 

Bank  and  *>ther  stocks  .  $1,126,128  65 

Mortgages  and  ground  rents,  first 

liens.  . 1,986,995  73 

Premium  notes,  socur*Hl  hy  poli¬ 
cies,  etc .  6.51,297  16 

Loans  on  (mllatorals,  etc .  661,396  36 

Home  offleo  nn*l  real  estate  bought 

to  secur  ■  loans .  831,207  95 

Cosh  in  Trust  Companies  au*l  on 
hand .  149,443  64 

Not  Ixvlgor  Assets  ns  above .  8,406,379  48 

Not  deferred  and  uiiroporttsl  pro- 

mlums .  142,323  80 

Interest  *lun  an*l  accn'un*!,  kc .  46,670  95 

Market  value  of  stocks,  Minds,  Ac. , 
ovcr<x*st .  416,6‘24  36 


72,302  42 
1.>,6.I7  44 

14,996  10  $1,459,822  5 


Oberiin 


Grass  Assets,  .Tanuary  1st. .  $9,011,808  58 

LIABIUTMBN. 

Death  claims  reported,  hut  not 

duo .  $130,524  07 

Reserve  at  4  per  cent,  to  reinsure 

risks .  7,423,606  00 

Surplus  on  life  rate  endowment 
and  unreportod  policies,  etc  150.066  46 

Surplus,  4  percent,  basis .  1,307,702  06  $9,011,898  68 

Surplus  at  4)  per  <x:nt.  Pennsylvania  stand¬ 
ard,  estimated .  $1,786,808  05 

Number  of  Policies  In  force. .  ....  .  16,483 

Amount  insured  thereby .  $41,521,675  00 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY,  Piesidont. 

FJIWARD  M.  NEEDLES,  j  vice-PresldontB 
HORARIO  S.  STEPHENS,)  Fresiaonu*. 

HENRY  C.  BROWN,  Sec.  J.  J.  BARKER,  Actuary. 

JUST  WHAOoII  NEED! 

IIV  YOUR  PllAYPlR  MEETING  t 

Gospel  Hymns  ConsolidatEd. 

Containing  tho  choicest  Devotbmal  Songs  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  4U0  pages. 

$73  per  lOO  Copies  ;  85  Cts.  each  by  Mall. 
EJIITION  YVITII  IVORDN  ONJ<Y,bound  In  Boards, 
$140  per  100  Copies;  14:4  Cts.  each  by  Mail. 

IN  YOUR  INPWNT  OR  PRIMARY  CUASSl 

Little  Pilgrim  Songs. 

A  (tolleutton  of  new  and  beautiful  S<ing8  for  the  Little 
Folks. 

$30  per  100  Copies;  .35  Cts.  each  by  Mall. 

IN  YOUR  8INOINQ  CUA88  AND  DAY  SCHOOL,  t 

Common  Sense  Music  Reader. 

A  perfectly  grnde*l  Instruction  Bo*>k,  with  an  abandant 
supply  of  Songs  for  practice  and  recreation. 

$50  per  100  Copies;  00  Cts.  each  by  MaU. 

^o^Fjteciinen  Fayes  and  a  Full  Catalogu"  of  our 
PubUcations  sent  on  request. 

BZaCzO^r^SCAHT, 

70  East  Ninth  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication’s 
LATEST. 

KCCE  TERRA.' 

By  Rew.  E.  F.  BURR,  D.D. 

Author  ot  "  Ecce  (Xolum,”  *'  Pater  Haudl,’’  et*k 
This  volume  developes  the  idea  of  the  m<.alf*)sted  work¬ 
ing  ot  a  Divine  Hand  In  the  ntrumure  and  government  of 
the  Earth.  Its  fire,  force,  and  brilllansy  will  give  It  a  high 
place  at  once. 

llinio.  Price,  $1.!I5. 

THE  WESTMINSTKR  ASSEMBLY. 

Its  History  and  Standards. 

Being  the  BAIRD  LRCTTURE  for  1882. 

By  Rer.  A1.EX.  F.  MITCHBUL,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Eocleslaetlcal  History,  8t.  Mary’s  College, 

St.  Andrew’s  Joint  editor  of  “  Minutes  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,"  etc. 

It  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  work  on  this  subject 
heretofore  pr*>daced. 

ISmo.  Priee,  $3.75. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BIzACK,  Bssiness  ampH. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATNNI, 

1334  (Siaftaut  St,  PhiUAelphU,  Pft., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND.  11$  Nassau  Bt..  New  York. 
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THE  PBAYEB-HEETCfe. 

By  Bar.  A.  BnigtM. 

The  prayer-meeting  always  “  opens  ”  before 
the  hour  appointed.  At  the  latest,  it  com¬ 
mences  on  Sunday  when  the  pastor  announces 
the  topic  from  the  pulpit.  Those  who  hear  the 
announcement  at  once  begin  to  think,  and  to 
consider  whether  or  not  they  will  attend.  The 
topic  strikes  them  favorably  or  otherwise. 
Some  prayer-meetings  never  have  a  topic. 
They  are  like  a  book  without  a  title-page,  and 
are  apt  to  be  very  miscellaneous.  But  every 
prayer-meeting  should  have  a  topic.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  it  can  have.  It  may  not  have 
numbers,  nor  brains,  nor  enthusiasm;  but  it 
can  have  a  topic,  just  as  well  as  not.  Topics 
are  abundant— good  ones,  too.  And  having 
oae,  the  meeting  is  more  likely  to  have  the 
other  things — numbers,  brains,  enthusiasm. 
And  the  topic  should  be  announced  from  the 
pulpit.  If  the  pastor  simply  says  “Prayer- 
meeting  at  seven,  Thursday  evening,”  he 
merely  announces  a  routine.  It  has  next  to 
no  meaning  for  many.  They  have  heard  it 
five  hundred  times,  and  it  is  stale.  But  let 
him  give  it  out  in  this  way :  “  Topic  for  the 
prayer-meeting  Thursday  evening  ‘  The  Bride¬ 
groom  cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  Him.’  All 
are  invited  to  the  service.”  This  method  will 
make  the  notice  fresh  every  time,  and  more  or 
less  suggestive.  Those  who  do  not  go  to  the 
meeting,  will  remember  the  subject  of  it,  and 
will  have  something  to  think  of,  while  the  bare 
notice  would  give  them  nothing.  The  prayer- 
meeting  also  begins  in  the  state  of  mind  and 
heart  with  which  the  members  api)roach  it. 
If  a  man  is  to  jump  across  a  stream,  he  com¬ 
mences  to  run  some  distance  back,  that  he 
may  acquire  momentum.  If  an  engineer  is  to 
move  his  train  up  a  steep  grade,  he  gets  his 
headway  on  the  level  before  he  reaches  it. 
Even  a  horse  knows  enough  to  act  upon  this 
principle  when  he  has  a  hill  to  ascend. 

Some  one  has  said  “The  trouble  with  the 
prayer-meeting  is  that  the  minister  goes  to  it 
without  anything  in  his  head,  and  the  people 
without  anything  in  their  hearts.”  A  re.se r- 
voir  cannot  be  filled  in  an  hour,  especially  if  it 
be  the  hour  in  which  it  is  being  drawn  off. 
The  crisis  is  often  passed  and  the  result  deter¬ 
mined  by  certain  subtle  spiritual  conditions, 
before  the  first  hymn  is  sung  or  prayer  utter¬ 
ed.  The  meeting  will  have  just  what  the  mem¬ 
bers  bring  to  it.  A  miracle  is  never  wrought 
to  rescue  a  prayer-meeting  from  dullness,  or 
raise  it  from  the  grave.  Its  success  does  not 
come  by  chance;  its  life  and  growth  are  not 
the  result  of  accident.  The  meeting  may  be 
so  interesting  as  to  surprise  some ;  but  the  se¬ 
cret  of  that  interest  will  be  in  somebody’s 
mind  and  heart,  and  Wiere  it  will  be  no  sur¬ 
prise.  The  preixiration  is  of  the  hidden  life. 
It  comes  by  meditation,  thought,  and  prayer. 
There  is  a  glow,  there  is  a  fullness  of  the  soul. 
Meditation,  thought,  prayer  are  the  means  of 
producing  that  glow ;  they  are  the  avenues  by 
which  comes  that  fullness.  Dr.  Beeclier  said 
of  a  certain  sermon  that  he  had  been  forty  years 
preparing  it.  It  had  been  not  forty  years  of  di¬ 
rect  prepjiration,  but  of  indirect;  the  growth 
of  thought,  the  accumulation  of  ideas,  the 
study  of  kindred  themes,  all  contributing  to 
the  ultimate  thing— a  ripe,  rich,  full  sermon. 
The  prayer-meeting  must  grow  in  a  similar 
way  out  of  the  fervent  spiritual  life  of  those 
who  compose  it. 

As  to  a  topic,  mucli  dei>ends  upon  the  c^ire 
and  skill  used  in  selecting  it.  The  topic  may 
be  like  bad  yeast,  which  makes  the  l)read 
soggy.  It  may  be  heavy,  unsuggestive,  inap¬ 
propriate.  And  so  sure  as  there  is  a  poor 
topic,  there  will  be  a  dull  meeting,  unless  the 
latter  goes  on  and  leaves  the  former  behind. 
It  is  well  to  buy  the  printed  topics ;  better  for 
each  pastor,  with  his  elders  and  deacons,  to 
make  out  an  appropriate  list,  carefully  adapt¬ 
ed  to  local  conditions. 

At  our  last  prayer-meeting  for  1883,  our  sub¬ 
ject  was  this:  “What  is  there  in  the  Saviour 
that  particularly  attaches  me  to  Him — makes 
Him  a  precious  Saviour  to  me  ?  ”  It  was  an 
exiwrience  or  testimony  meeting.  The  subject 
had  so  many  handles  that  everybody  could 
take  hold  of  it.  And  this  is  the  way  it  was  de- 
veloi)ed :  First  testimony—"  Jesus  is  very  dear 
to  me,  because  of  His  patience ;  I  wander  and 
forget  so  often,  and  progre.ss  so  slowly.”  Sec¬ 
ond  testimony- “  I  magnify  my  Redeemer,  bc- 
oaase  He  has  overcome  temptation  for  me; 
and  when  I  am  tempted,  I  remember  His  vic¬ 
tory  and  am  strengthened.”  Third  testimony 
— “  My  most  precious  thoughts  of  Christ  clus¬ 
ter  around  the  truth  that  on  earth  He  ha.s 
imwer  to  forgive  sins.”  Fourth  testimony— 
“Nothing  fills  me  with  gratitude  to  my  Sa¬ 
viour  like  the  thought  that  a  poor  sinner— a 
worm  of  the  dust,  ‘  and  nothing  at  all  ’—is  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  something  in  His  vineyard,  hon¬ 
ored  as  His  acceptable  servant.”  Fifth  testi¬ 
mony—"  I  am  filled  with  wonder  and  love  at 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  left  heaven  and  the 
glory  that  He  had  with  the  Father,  and  came 
down  to  this  world  and  suffered  and  died  for 
me.”  Sixth  testimony-"  My  love  forChi.stis 
very  deep  to-night,  because  He  honored  my 
mother’s  prayers,  as  the  means  of  my  conver¬ 
sion.”  Seventh  testimony- “I  exult  in  my 
Redeemer,  becAuse  He  has  procured  a  perfect 
righteousness  to  cover  me  as  a  robe,  so  that  I 
shall  not  have  to  appear  in  my  own  when  I  go 
up  to  stand  before  the  Judge.”  And  so  the 
meeting  went  on :  not  a  halt,  not  a  dull  mo¬ 
ment,  not.  a  scattering  shot.  And  all  because 
the  topic  was  suggestive,  the  pcoj>le  had  given 
it  thought,  and  God  had  crowned  it  with  His 
blessing. 

THE  FAITH  REQUIRED. 

By  AngnsU  Moore. 

People  often  talk  as  if  all  one  has  to  do  to 
secure  the  thing  for  which  one  asks,  is  to  “  be¬ 
lieve  ”  that  one  is  to  have  it.  “  Why,  it  is  just 
what  the  Lord  i)romises,”  they  say:  “believe 
that  ye  receive  it,  and  ye  shall  have  it.  Of 
course  this  must  be  true.”  True,  certainly,  as 
He  meant  it.  But  we  must  interpret  Christ’s 
words  by  His  acts.  He  .said  His  people  must 
“  hate  father  and  mother.”  How  did  He  act  to¬ 
wards  his  parents?  He  .said  “Go  into  your 
closet  and  shut  the  door  ”  when  you  pray ;  but 
He  often  prayed  in  comimny  with  other  men. 
He  said  in  effect  “  Do  as  the  lilies  do  al>out 
clothing  yourselves  ” ;  but  He  wore  garments 
requiring  forethought  and  work,  the  same  as 
other  men.  He  .said  “  Whosoever  forsaketh 
not  all  that  He  hath,  cannot  be  My  disciple  ” ; 
yet  Peter’s  house  and  family  were  his  own  still, 
after  it  had  been  said  of  him  and  the  others 
“And  straightway  they  left  all  that  they  had, 
and  followed  Him.”  Yes,  and  Peter’s  house 
was  one  of  the  abiding  piaces  of  the  Lord. 

As  to  prayer,  let  us  not  forget  that  God  de¬ 
nied  the  prayer  of  David ;  the  prayer  of  Moses, 
“  O  let  me  go  over  this  Jordan  ” ;  and  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  Paul.  Let  us  take  notice,  too,  that  He 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  devils  who  besought 
“Send  us  into  the  swine”;  that  He  granted, 
also,  the  prayer  of  the  Qadarenes,  and  that  at 
onoe ;  while  the  imploring  prayer  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  remain  with  Him  of  the  i>oor  demoniac 
whom  He  had  cured,  was  denied.  Yes,  the 
prayer  “  Dejiart  from  us  ”  was  granted,  but  the 
prayer  “  Let  me  abide  with  Thee  ”  was  denied. 

Thus  we  see  we  have  no  right  to  “  believe  ” 
that  we  shall  obtain  that  for  which  we  ask,  un¬ 
less  we  are  able  to  know  that  it  is  “  according 


to  His  will.”  And  to  know  this  in  regard  to 
our  health  or  the  health  of  our  friends,  or  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  thousand  and  one  particulars  of  our 
affhirs  and  desires,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  re¬ 
quires  a  special  revelation.  This  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  given ;  but  it  certainly  Is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  experience.  God  will  do  for  us,  and  for 
each  one  of  us,  that  which  is  best ;  and  all  our 
prayers  that  accord  with  His  will.  He  will  an¬ 
swer.  This  is  really  all  that  He  has  promised, 
taking,  all  in  all,  what  is  said  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  all  that  we  need,  and  all  that  we  ought 
to  desire. 

Dr.  Cullis  is,  no  doubt,  very  sincere  in  his 
claims;  but  I  know  absolutely  that  his  “full 
faith  ”  in  one  case  was  all  in  vain.  What  he 
was  assured  would  be,  was  not ;  but  the  most 
grievous  opposite  was  dispensed.  And  how 
sincere  and  full  is  the  faith  of  the  child  when 
he  prays  for  what  he  wants,  until  he  learns 
that  he  must  often  be  denied !  It  is  not  faith 
that  toe  shall  have  what  we  desire  that  we  need, 
but  faith  in  Christ  that  He  wUl  do  rigid  only,  and 
orever,  and  submission  on  our  part  to  His  holy 
will.  To  think  otherwise,  except  in  regard  to 
special  things  promised  (as  the  Holy  Spirit; 
asking  “life  for  his  brother,”  &c.),  is  to  sub¬ 
ject  ourselves  to  continued  and  bitter  disap¬ 
pointments. 


A  REVIVAL  OF  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

[Prom  a  private  letter  of  an  Andover  student,  Feb.  S, 
1823,  addressed  to  a  classmate  temporarily  absent.] 

Let  me  tell  yon  about  John  K.,  the  little 
Russian  from  St.  Petersburg.  He  boards  at 
Major  C's  with  a  parcel  of  boys  who  were  very 
wicked  before  the  revival,  but  they  have  now 
become  pious.  It  appears  that  he  has  been 
educated  very  religiously  in  the  faith  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Morning  and  evening  he  would 
read  His  Bible,  and  “  tell  ”  his  prayers  viva 
voce  in  presence  of  his  roommates.  They 
laughed  at  him,  and  one  night  W.  (he  has  be¬ 
come  pious)  threw  a  jnllow  at  him,  which  so 
hurt  his  feelings  that  he  sobbed  and  cried  for 
an  hour;  and  told  W.  “  Why,  you  ought  to  say 
your  jirayers,  too;  everybody  ought  to  say 
their  prayers.”  When  W.  and  the  rest  were 
converted,  K.  said  “Why,  three  weeks  ago  I 
had  more  religion  than  any  of  them,  and  now 
they  tell  me  I  haven’t  any.”  He  has  been 
somewhat  anxious,  but  I  suppose  is  not  yet  a 
contrite-in-heart ;  still  it  is  possible. 

Brother  S.  preached  to  about  fifty  academy 
students  at  Major  C’s  one  evening,  and  as  he 
told  them  of  their  sins  and  urged  them  to  the 
Saviour,  they  looked  with  great  steadfastness, 
then  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  then  cried 
out  so  loud  and  passionately,  that  he  became 
alarmed  for  the  conse(iuences,  and  changed 
his  toi>ic  of  discourse. 


ELDER  TO  ELDER. 

There  are  some  things  which  for  a  long  time 
I  have  desired  to  say  to  my  brethren  of  the 
eldership  of  this  city,  and  Thf.  EvAN(iF.LisT  is 
the  be.st  channel  through  which  to  say  them. 

The  office  of  Ruling  Elder  in  our  Church  is 
sacred,  responsible,  and  honorable.  When 
our  people  join  in  the  election  of  an  elder, 
they  do  so  because  they  believe  him  to  be  a 
godly  man,  a  i)nnlent,  exeini)lary  Christian; 
one  who  loves  our  Church,  and  whose  exam¬ 
ple  and  advice  they  may  safely  follow ;  a  man 
bringing  up  his  family  (if  he  has  one)  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  not  only,  but  subject  to  au¬ 
thority. 

When  an  elder  is  elected  and  ordained,  they 
expect  him  not  simply  to  love  and  be  useful  in 
the  local  church,  but  to  keep  himself  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  all  its  adopt¬ 
ed  modes  of  Church  work,  and  interest  himself 
and  endeavor  to  interest  others  in  them  ;  giv¬ 
ing  of  his  money  and  studied  counsel  to  fur¬ 
ther  all  the  work  in  which  our  Church  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  extencl  the  kingilom  of  her  Lord. 

Will  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  remember  that 
we  are  holding  office  with  some  twenty-five 
thousand  others  in  our  great  Church,  all  shar¬ 
ing  in  like  privileges  and  duties  with  ourselves, 
sharing  also  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
the  more  than  6,000  churches  of  our  denomina¬ 
tion. 

A  great  honor  it  is  surely  when  our  breth¬ 
ren  thus  confide  to  us  a  life-long  trust.  We 
would  not  forget  that  though  we  may  cease  to 
rule  in  a  given  local  church,  that  the  Church 
at  large  has  a  right  to  call  us  by  the  voice  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  take  i)art  in  the  re- 
spon.sibilities  and  service  of  any  Board  or  de¬ 
partment  of  our  varied  Church  work. 

Our  Church  we  rejoice  to  know  is  one,  though 
there  be  many  parts  or  single  local  churches. 
All  are  constituted  by  the  same  authority;  all 
hold  the  same  form  of  government;  all  are 
under  the  same  supervision.  We  gain  by  re¬ 
membering  that  each  church  is  organized  by 
some  Presbytery,  and  is  under  the  supervision 
of  that  Presbytery ;  so  each  Presbytery  is  or¬ 
ganized  by  some  Synod,  and  is  under  the  care 
of  that  Synod ;  and  each  Synod  is  organized 
by  the  General  As.seinbly,  and  all  are  iiuder 
the  care  and  8Ui>ervision  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Thus  it  becomes  true  that  each  is  re- 
iated  to  each,  and  the  whole  is  one  Church. 

With  this  view  of  our  relations  one  to  anoth¬ 
er,  and  the  great  work  of  the  Church,  you  will 
readily  agree  with  me  that  it  seems  rea.sonable 
and  proper  for  the  members  of  our  churches 
to  ask  and  require  the  elders  to  be  zealous, 
and  by  oounsel,  synqiathy  and  benevolence, 
to  further  every  work  adopted  by  our  General 
Assembly,  whether  in  their  individual  judg¬ 
ment  they  are  the  wisest  methods  that  coidd 
be  adopted  or  not,  remembering  that  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Church  at  large,  in  fair  i)ro- 
portion  of  representation,  have  ajijfvoved  and 
inaugurated  each  and  all  the  measures  in  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  obey  the  command  of 
the  Master  “Go,  teach  ali  nations.” 

We  are  of  one  opinion  then  of  the  right  of 
our  church-members,  when  they  request  from 
us  and  our  pjistors,  that  in  every  church  stated 
collections  should  be  taken  for  enrk  work  of 
our  Church  at  large;  and  they  may  v<‘ry  rea¬ 
sonably  comidain  (as  they  do  now  of  .some 
churches),  when  neither  by  ]>astor  or  elder  is 
it  made  distinctly  and  clearly  known  at  each 
collection  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  money, 
and  what  success  or  failure  has  attended  the 
particular  dei>artment  for  which  contribution 
is  asked,  that  contributors  may  know  whether 
duty  calls  them  to  give  S5,  iJSii,  or  $.500. 

May  we  not  fairly  conclude,  that  not  only  a 
local  church  has  claim  for  such  di.stinct  infor¬ 
mation  (as  alluded  to),  but  that  in  this  every 
one  of  the  six  thousand  churches  of  our  de¬ 
nomination  has  a  right  to  make  of  each  the 
same  reasonable  demand,  as  all  are  engaged 
in  the  same  efforts,  and  share  in  the  reproach 
of  failure,  or  rejoice  together  in  success. 

No  doubt  but  that  with  some  diligence  in 
this  direction,  mutual  interest,  symi>athy,  and 
a  sense  of  duty  would  be  promoted,  and  render 
less  needful  (if  at  all)  the  late  letter  of  Dr. 
John  Hall,  and  the  fre<]uent  appeals  of  our 
Boards  and  Committees. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  our  church- 
members  go  from  our  scanty  church  collec¬ 
tions  with  heavy  hearts,  knowing  that  great 
uncertainty  or  actual  want  of  information  on 
the  part  of  the  congregation  are  often  the  cause 
of  meagre  contributions. 

Under  an  announcement  from  a  pulpit  that 
“the  collection  to-day  is  for  Sunday-schools,” 
how  are  the  congregation  to  know  whether  the 


collection  is  asked  for  the  schools  of  the  local 
church,  the  schools  of  the  city,  the  State,  Afri¬ 
ca,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  or  for  the  great 
and  promising  Sunday-school  work  of  our  en¬ 
tire  Church,  and  how  great  the  difference  in 
the  amount  needed  and  contributed  ?  If  need¬ 
ed  for  the  entire  work  of  the  denomination  in 
its  Sunday-school  department,  authorized  and 
conducted  by  our  coini)etent,  zealous,  and  god¬ 
ly  men,  chosen,  appointed,  and  approved  from 
year  to  year  by  our  General  Assembly,  then 
most  certainly  not  only  the  local  church  has  a 
vast  and  deep  interest  in  the  collection,  but 
likewise  is  every  other  church  of  our  denomi¬ 
nation  interested  therein.  What  applies  to 
an  announcement  of  a  coliection  for  Sunday- 
schools,  will  apply  equally  to  Education,  Min¬ 
isterial  Relief,  Church  Erection,  etc.  Perhaps 
our  conversation  better  end  here  for  this  time, 
and  be  continued  hereafter. 

Elder  to  Elder. 

P.  S. — Let  us  ask  every  elder  reading  this 
article,  to  send  his  name  and  address  to  A.  B. 
C.,  office  of  The  Evangelist,  that  in  future  we 
may  communicate  with  him,  if  need  be. 

New  York,  Jan.  14,  1884. 


DR.  BREED  ON  THE  OVERTURE. 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  New  York  ETangellst: 

Dear  Sir:  I  did  not  expect  te  say  anything 
more  on  the  Reduction  Overture ;  but  Dr. 
Breed’s  communication  in  The  Evangelist  of 
the  10th  inst.,  which  has  just  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  calls  for  a  word  or  two. 

The  Doctor  says  he  did  not  intend  any  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  Assembly  or  Mileage  Committee 
in  his  communication  which  appearecl  in  The 
Evangelist  of  Nov.  29th.  Probably  not,  but 
he  certainly  charged  the  Mileage  Committee, 
composed  of  seven  intelligent  and  i)ractical 
business  gentlemen,  with  having  prepared  an 
Overture  that  was  “a  study,”  “that  no  one 
pretends  to  understand,”  and  which  “  no  Pres¬ 
bytery  would  adopt  unless  through  ignorance 
or  carelessness.”  These  seemed  to  me  to  be 
“  severe  and  reckless ”  criticisms  upon  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Miieage  Committee  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Assembly.  But  I  accept  the 
Doctor’s  disclaimer,  and  attribute  his  unguard¬ 
ed  rellections  to  the  influence  of  that  “  eviscer¬ 
ation  ”  to  which  Dr.  Patterson  had  subjected 
the  Overture. 

The  DocU>r  thinks  he  is  not  the  only  one  wlio 
is  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  drift  and  practical 
effect  of  the  Overture.  Possibly  not,  but  the 
Committee  in  preparing  the  Overture  acteil 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  present  basis  of 
apportionment  was  well  understood,  and  that 
this  Overture  would  also  be  understood,  as  it 
simply  changed  the  present  basis  of  represent¬ 
ation. 

The  doctor  seems  to  think  “  The  effect  of  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Pre.sbyterie8,  is  not 
to  enact  tlie  Overture  into  a  law.”  I  suggest 
that  the  Doctor  read  over  more  carefully  the 
resolution  on  page  686  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
As.sem bly  for  188:).  This  resolution  (which  by  its 
adoi)tion  became  th<.>  resi>lution  of  the  General 
Assembly)  is  mandatory  :  it  dit'ects  the  Presby¬ 
teries  to  take  action,  to  make  official  returns  of 
their  action  to  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  in  ease  a  majority  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  vote  for  the  Overture,  then  the  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  in  conference  with  the 
Permanent  Clerk,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March  next,  shall  publish  the  fact,  with  the 
state  of  the  vote  ;  “  and  the  basis  of  represtmt- 
ation  thus  adopted  shall  be  the  basis  upon  which 
the  coiuinissioners  to  the  next  General  Assembly 
shall  be  chosen”  This,  I  submit,  does  enact  tin* 
Overture  into  a  law,  in  case  of  its  ado|)tion  by 
a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries. 

Again  :  The  Doctor  was  suriuised  that  his 
“  figures  respecting  the  Mileage  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  Fund  shouhi  be  called  in  question,”  and 
luoceeiis  by  way  of  defem^e  to  give  a  long  ex¬ 
tinct  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Patterson,  to  jirove 
he  was  right  in  saying  that  tlie  actual  exi>enses 
of  the  Mileage  and  Entertainment  Fund  had 
not  for  years  “  overgone  five  cents  per  mem¬ 
ber.”  I  think  I  stated  that  for  the  year  1882  it 
exceeded  six  cents  per  member,  and  for  188:3 
over  six  and,  one-half  cents  jier  member. 

Let  us  see  who  is  righj.  In  1882  the  total 
membership  within  the  bounds  of  our  Assem¬ 
bly  was  592,128.  Of  this  number,  about  20,000 
are  exempt  from  the  aj)[)ortionmenl,  being  the 
members  of  the  twenty-three  exemi)t  Presbyte¬ 
ries.  This  leaves  the  total  mem  bei  ship  subject 
to  apportionment  572,128,  and  this  number  at 
seven  cents  per  member  would  give  us  $40,048 
.96;  but  only  $:32, 797.96  was  paid  in,  showing 
that  over  100,000  members  virtually  paid  no¬ 
thing  into  the  Fund.  So  that  we  have  really 
for  1882  only  472,000  members  in  round  num¬ 
bers  contributing  to  this  Fund,  and  six  cents 
per  member  of  tins  number  would  give  us  $28,- 
;320,  while  the  actual  expenst's  for  mileage  and 
entertainment  footed  up  $2'.), 3:38,  being  over  si  r 
cents  per  member. 

Again  :  As  to  the  y*'ar  1884,  the  total  mem- 
bershi])  was  600,6il5.  Deduct  from  this  21,000 
exenqit  members  (and  it  exceeds  that  number), 
and  we  have  580,000  in  round  numbers ;  and 
from  this  we  have  further  to  deduct  about  70,- 
000  from  whom  noap|tortionment  was  received, 
leaving  510,000  contributing  to  this  Fund,  and 
six  and  one-half  cents  ja'r  member  of  this  num¬ 
ber  would  give  us  $:33,150,  while  the  actual  ex¬ 
penses  paid  to  both  Funds — Mileage  and  En¬ 
tertainment — amounted  to  $:34,000  and  upwards. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposi'd  Dr.  Breed  would 
Hiclude  in  ids  calculation  the  mernbera  of  the 
exem|>t  Presbyt'Ties  ;  and  it  would  be  eipially 
unreasonable  to  include  the  non-contributing 
members,  who  upon  an  average,  one  year  with 
another,  will  aggregate  about  fifteen  {ler  emit, 
of  the  entire  membei’ship. 

If  the  apjiortionment  in  188:3  had  been  jiaid 
in  full  by  all  tlie  members  (excluding  the  ex¬ 
empt  Presbyteries),  even  then  the  actual  expen¬ 
ses  paid  for  mileage  and  entertainment  would 
have  reached  .six  cents  per  member  instmid  of 
five.  But  all  this  is  not  important.  The  fact 
is,  tlie  actual  expenses  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  all  purposes  have  of  late  years  ex(“eed- 
ed  the  receipts  from  the  Apiiortionment  Fund  ; 
and  like  every  other  busim'ss  where  the  outgo 
e.xceeds  the  incomi*,  the  result  must  be  embar¬ 
rassment  and  di.saster.  To  avoid  this,  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  annual  sessions  of  our  General  As¬ 
sembly,  is  the  great  object  of  the  Overture. 

William  W.  Marsh. 

S<’lii>')lpy  B  Mountain,  N.  J.,  .lau.  19,  1884. 


SUFFEBIN03  OF  THE  MORAVIANS  IN  GREENLAND. 

The  Moravian  brethren,  during  their  early 
missionary  labors  in  Greenland,  suffered  almost 
incredibh'  hardships,  especially  for  want  of  food. 
Tliey  were  often  driven  to  allay  the  cravings  of 
hunger  with  shcll-tish  and  sea-weed  ;  and  tliey 
had  recoui'se  even  to  remnants  of  tallow  can¬ 
dles,  and  thought  them.selvos  happy  when  they 
could  procure  some  train-oil  to  mix  uj)  with 
their  scanty  moisel  of  oatmeal.  So  unlikely 
did  it  seem  that  they  could  long  survive  in  this 
manner,  that  they  were  urged,  at  the  end  of 
17:35,  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  take 
])a.ssage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Europe.  Even 
the  Greenlanders  said  to  them,  “  Your  country¬ 
men  are  worth le.ss  people,  for  they  have  sent 
you  nothing ;  and  you  are  not  wise  if  you  do 
not  return.” 

But  they  had  more  faith  in  God  than  in  hu¬ 
man  devices,  and  often  met  with  what  they  re- 
gardetl  as  siiecial  indications  of  His  merciful 
care ;  though  most  Christians,  it  is  feared, 
would  fail  to  see  any  proof  of  favor  in  sucli 
things. 

On  one  occasion  the  boatmen  found  a  dead 
white  whale,  and  shared  it  with  the  brethren. 
At  another  time,  after  they  had  ejiten  nothing 
but  shell-fish  for  five  days,  a  Greenlander  left 
them  a  poipoise  taken  from  the  belly  of  its 
dam,  which  was  enough  for  a  meal.  Once, 
after  an  unsuccessful  chase,  they  were  forced 
by  a  contrary  wiml  upon  a  desolate  island,  and 
obliged  to  lodge  there  all  night.  Here  they  es¬ 
pied  an  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest,  and  shot  it, 
and  in  it  foumi  four  largo  eggs.  The  bird  and 
the  eggs  served  them  for  another  meal. 

To  these  sufferings  from  poverty  and  desti¬ 
tution,  was  arlded  the  greater  trial  of  insult  and 
abuse  from  the  people  whom  they  sought  to 
bless.  Many  of  the  Greenlanders  took  occa¬ 
sion,  from  their  extreme  destitution,  to  ridicule 


them  in  all  manner  of  cutting  sarcasm,  which 
the  brethren  had  iearned  to  understand.  These 
rude  mockeries  they  bore  with  great  patience, 
and  when  the  Greenlanders  perceived  that  they 
could  effect  nothing  in  this  way,  they  began  to 
abuse  and  assail  the  persons  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  They  pelted  them  with  stones ;  took 
their  personal  effects,  and  shattered  them  to 
pieces ;  and  tried  to  spoil  their  boat,  or  send  it 
drifting  out  to  sea. 

One  night  the  brethren  heard  a  noise  on  the 
outside  of  their  tent,  and  perceived  that  some 
one  was  pulling  its  curtains,  which  were  fas¬ 
tened  with  pins.  On  going  out,  they  beheld  a 
company  of  Greenlanders  collected  about  the 
tent,  some  of  whom  had  knives  in  their  hands, 
and  could  not  be  driven  off  till  threatened  witli 
firearms.  The  brethren  supposed  at  the  time 
that  the  intention  was  only  to  cut  their  tent- 
skins,  and  perhaps  otherwise  injure  their  prop¬ 
erty  ;  but  some  years  later,  when  many  of  the 
Greenlanders  in  these  parts  were  converted, 
they  told  the  missionaries  that  it  was  all  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  their  lives ; 
and  further,  that  they  meditated  this  murder 
in  the  belief  that  otker  Europeans  would  never 
care  to  avenge  the  death  of  such  a  poor  and 
despised  band  ot  men. 

It  was  amid  such  sufferings  and  dangers, 
from  natu''al  causes  and  from  savage  natures, 
that  the  little  band  of  Moravians  labored  many 
years  to  secure  a  footing  for  the  Gospel  on  the 
Inhospitable  shores  of  Greenland. 


at  H^otnr. 


SONGS  OF  PRAISES. 

[Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  In  Wide  Awake.) 

In  a  dried  old  mow  that  was  once,  alas, 

A  living  glory  of  waving  grass, 

A  cricket  made  merry  oae  Winter’s  day. 

And  answered  me  this,  in  a  wondrous  way, 

When  I  cried,  half  sharply,  “  Thou  poor  old  thing! 
How  canst  thou  sit  in  the  dark  and  sing. 

While  for  all  thy  pleasure  of  youth  thou  starvest  ?  ” 
“  I’m  the  voice  of  praise  that  came  in  with  tlie  har¬ 
vest  !  ” 

I  went  away  to  the  silent  wood. 

And  down  in  the  deep,  brown  solitude. 

Where  nothing  blos.somed,  and  nothing  stirred. 
Uprose  the  note  of  a  little  bird. 

“  Why  carollest  thou  in  the  death  of  the  year. 
Where  nobody  travelleth  by  to  liear  'I  ” 

“  I  sing  to  God,  though  there  be  no  comer. 

Praise  for  the  past,  and  the  promise  of  Summer !” 

I  stopped  by  tlie  brook  that,  overglassed 
With  icy  sheathing,  seemed  prisoned  fast; 

Yet  there  whispered  up  a  continued  song 
From  tlie  life  underneath  that  urged  along. 

“  O  blind  little  brook,  that  canst  not  know 
Whither  thou  runnest,  why  ehantest  so  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  I  may  find  or  be. 

But  I’m  praising  for  this  :*  I  am  going  to  see !  ” 


ONLY  A  BABY. 

One  sultry  day  last  Summer,  at  a  time  when 
children  of  the  poorer  class  in  Philadelphia 
were  (lying  by  the  scores  every  week,  a  bloat¬ 
ed  (dd  man  staggered  up  the  steps  of  a  physi¬ 
cian’s  dwelling.  The  boys  shouted  after  him 
“  Old  Bourbon,”  the  iiiiine  by  which  he  had 
been^nowu  in  the  locality  in  which  he  had  liv¬ 
ed  ftir  many  years. 

‘  The  baliy’s  wor.se,’  he  said,  standing  hat  in 
hand,  when  he  met  the  doctor  coining  out. 

‘  Y^ou’ve  bi'cn  here  for  me  every  day  for  a 
week,’  exidained  the  doetoi’.  ‘  1  cannot  go 
again  to-day.  1  told  tin*  child’s  mother  there 
was  no  chance,  this  morning.  It  was  dying 
then.’ 

‘  Wont  you  come  now  ?  ’ 

‘No,  I  have  not  a  minute  to  sjiare.  There 
are  patimits  waiting  whom  I  can  hel]).’ 

“  Old  Boui  bon  ”  followisl  him  to  the  carriage 
door,  twisting  his  rag  of  a  hat  in  his  shaky 
hands.  ‘She’s — she’s  all  I’ve  got,  doctor.’  But 
the  doctor  with  a  pitying  nod  drove  away,  and 
the  old  man,  nearly  sobered  by  his  keen  dis¬ 
tress,  crejit  home  to  his  attic,  where  his  little 
grandchild  lay  dying.  Whatever  nursing  or 
kindness  Mary  had  known,  had  come  from 
“Old  Bourbon.”  Her  mother  had  six  other 
children,  and  wont  out  w;ushing  every  day. 
The  poor  old  drunkard  and  the  innocent  baby 
were  left  to  form  a  strange  friendship  for  each 
other.  She  called  for  him  now  feebly  as  she 
lay  on  her  mother’s  lap.  ‘  Daddy !  daddy ! 
come  to  me.’  He  knelt  ilown  and  put  his  fin¬ 
ger  into  tlie  tiny,  withered  hand.  The  tears 
ran  down  his  bloated  cheeks.  ‘Goil,  leave  her 
to  me!  God,  leave  her  to  me!’  he  muttered. 
‘Daddy,  come  to  Mary,’  she  cried  once  more, 
and  then  the  little  soul,  who.se  taste  of  lifi*  hail 
been  so  bitter,  jiassed  on  into  the  unseen.  It 
was  only  a  baby'.  Its  mother,  who  had  six  oth¬ 
er  half  starved  children  to  feed,  shed  but  few 
tears  over  it.  In  the  weekly  bill  of  mortality 
there  was  an  item  ‘‘Of  cholera  infantum,  sev¬ 
enty.”  Little  Mary  was  one  of  the  seventy. 
That  was  all.  Her  record  was  ended.  The 
world  had  done  with  her.  But  an  old,  trem¬ 
bling  man  creiit  next  Sunday  into  the  back  pew 
of  the  little  mission  church  not  far  from  the  at¬ 
tic  in  which  he  lived.  He  stopped  the  clergy¬ 
man  when  service  was  over. 

‘  Why,  is  this  you,  Bour — I  beg  your  jiardon  ; 
what  is  your  real  name?’ 

‘John  Black,  sir ;  I  want  to  take  my  name 
again.  I’m  thinking  of  signing  the  pledge  and 
pullin’  u[)  for  trie  rest  of  the  time  left.’ 

The  clergyman  was  nice  and  heljiful.  John 
did  “pull  u]).”  He  lived  but  a  few  months  af¬ 
ter  that,  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  live  an 
honest,  Christian  life  in  that  time. 

‘  The  Lord  is  merciful,  John,’  his  friend  said 
to  him  as  he  lay  dying. 

‘I  know  it,  sir.  I’m  not  much  aoiiuainted 
with  Him,  but  I’ve  been  trying  to  follow  little 
Mary.  I  hear  her  always  crying  “Daddy, 
come  to  me.”  I’m  coming,  and  I  reckon  she’ll 
not  turn  mo  back.’ 

Even  the  baby  had  its  work  to  do,  and  had 
done  it. — Youth’s  Companion. 


GETTING  A  POETS  AUTOGRAPH. 

One  day,  during  Mr.  Longfellow’s  last  sick¬ 
ness,  as  several  little  children  were  passing  his 
gate  they  were  told  that  their  poet  friend  was 
soon  to  die.  ‘  Let’s  walk  softly  by,’  said  a  little 
boy,  ‘  and  not  make  a  noise.’ 

The  incident  indicates  the  place  the  poet  held 
in  their  hearts.  He  loveil  those  whom  some 
one  calls  “the  little  pe  >ple  of  God,”  and  no 
other  poet  ever  had  so  many  lovers  among 
them  as  ho  who  wrote 

*•  O  111  l  ie  ftict!  that  such  long  years 
Mu.st  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fearn. 

Mustache  and  bh'cd  heni'ath  your  loatl ; 

I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn, 

Where  toil  shall  cea.si-  and  rest  begin. 

Ani  weary,  thinking  of  your  roail.” 

The  following  incident  shows  how  readily' 
children  apiiroached  their  genial  friend,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  heartily  received  : 

A  bright  little  lad  was  shown  into  the  room. 
He  was  very  young,  perhaps  seven  years  of 
age,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  newly-bound  vol¬ 
ume.  His  manner  suggested  foreign  breeding, 
as  he  bowed  with  Marionette  gravity  to  every 
one  in  the  i\iom,  and  then  stood  still,  as  if  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed. 

Longfellow  looked  u])  smilingly,  and  his  great 
love  of  ehihlren  was  evident  in  the  mildness  of 
his  speech.  ‘Good  morning,  my  lad,’  said  he. 

‘  Di'  I  you  wish  to  see  me  ?  ’ 

‘Profes.sor  Longfellow?’  answered  the  boy 
hesitatingly. 

‘  Yes,’  replied  the  poet.  ‘  What  Is  it  ?  Come 
here.’ 

‘  This  is  my  birthday,’  said  the  boy  e.xeitedly, 
‘and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  put  your  auto- 
gra|)h  in  my  new  album  Mother  just  gave  it 
to  me,  and  she  thought  I  might  ask  you.’ 

‘  What  is  your  name  ?  ’  asked  the  poet. 

‘I  am  named  for  you,’  answered  the  boy, 
looking  UJ)  shyly,  ‘  and  my  father  works  in  the 
college.’  _ 

THE  FIRST  RAILROADS. 

WheB  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  road 
was  first  opened  it  had  very  meagre  facilities  ; 
the  road-bed  was  poor,  had  only  strap- rails, 
which  were  all  the  time  curling  up  and  running 
through  the  car  floors,  and  the  c.ar.s  were  small 
and  the  locomotives  weak. 

In  fact,  it  didn’t  take  much  to  block  a  train 
in  those  days.  Sometimes  an  inch  of  snow  on 
tlie  rails  would  do  it.  Henry  C.  White,  one  of 
the  first  conductors  on  the  road,  tells  how  he 
and  the  baggage-master  used  to  sit  in  front  of 
the  locomotive,  one  on  each  side,  and  brush  off 


the  snow  from  the  rails  with  a  broom  as  the 
train  slowly  crawled  along.  Each  had  a  pail 
of  sand,  and  sprinkled  a  handful  on  the  rail 
when  necessary.  The  driving  wheels  (engines 
had  only  one  pair  then)  used  to  slip  round  and 
round,  in  a  most  irritating  way. 

On  one  occasion  a  train  got  “  stuck  ”  on  the 
Galesville  grade  by  one  inch  of  snow,  and  the 
wood  and  water  gave  out  before  the  locomo¬ 
tive  could  overcome  it  At  last  they  got  out 
the  neighbors,  yoked  four  pairs  of  oxen  to  the 
train,  and  drew  it,  passengers,  baggage  and  all, 
into  Meriden,  with  flying  colors. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  road,  the  stage  coach 
drivers  used  to  regard  the  cars  with  great  con¬ 
tempt.  Indeed,  thirty  years  ago  the  passenger 
trains  went  no  faster  than  the  stage  coaches 
did.  Superintendent  Davidson  remembers  rid¬ 
ing  with  his  father  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two 
horses,  in  1840,  when  they  had  a  race  with  a 
passenger  train  near  Wallingford,  where  the 
turnpike  and  railroad  are  parallel  for  three  or 
four  miles,  and  during  all  that  time  the  car¬ 
riage  kept  pace  with  the  train. 

There  were  only  two  trains  each  way  daily, 
then,  both  carrying  freight  as  well  as  passen¬ 
gers.  The  old  cars  were  divided  into  three 
compartments,  opened  on  the  side,  and  had 
twenty-four  seats.  The  locomotive  had  only 
twelve-inch  cylinders,  and  no  cabs  to  protect 
the  engineer  and  fireman  from  the  weather. — 
Our  Young  People. 

“YOUR  BRETHREN  ONLY." 

BY  ELIZ.ABETH  P.  ALLAN. 

Little  Emily  stood  at  mother’s  side,  reading 
her  morning  chapter,  before  dressing  for 
church.  She  had  read  the  Bible  all  through 
to  mother,  and  now  she  was  beginning  the 
New  Testament  for  the  second  time  ;  had  road 
about  the  wonderful  star  and  the  still  more 
wonderful  Babe,  the  baptism,  and  temptation. 
To-day  she  was  reading  the  long  chapter  that 
begins  with  the  “  blessed,”  and  was  finishing 
the  last  verses  :  “And  if  ye  salute  your  breth¬ 
ren  only,”  she  read  slowly,  with  a  puzzled  look, 
“  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  ” 

The  dear  mother  was  generally  ready  to  ex¬ 
plain  as  long  as  Emily  wanted  to  ask  questions, 
but  just  now  there  wius  a  little  hurrying,  so 
Emily  must  put  away  her  blue  Bible  now,  and 
set  about  making  herself  ready.  And  all  the 
time  she  was  putting  on  her  Sunday  dress  and 
buttoning  the  long  row  of  bright  buttons,  she 
kept  saying  to  herself  “  If  ye  salute  your  breth¬ 
ren  only.”  ‘  Sister  Annie,  what  does  salute 
mean  ?  ’ 

‘  S-A  sa,  L-U-T-E  lute,  salute,  to  address  with 
ex])ressions  of  good  wishes,’  answered  sister 
Annie  gaily. 

‘  Brethren,’  said  Emily,  ‘  I  know  what  that 
means  ;  it  means  Randolph  and  Roland  and 
Charles,  and  I  believe  sister  Annie  and  Grace, 
too.’ 

And  now  they  were  all  ready  for  church, 
which  was  a  mile  away.  In  bad  weather  they 
rode  to  church,  but  in  good  wiaither  pajia  and 
mamma  thought  it  much  nicer  to  have  the 
whole  flock  walk  with  them  by  the  plivusant 
field-path,  and  the  flock  thought  so,  too. 

This  was  a  bright  day  late  in  the  Fall ;  it 
was  too  soon  for  snow,  and  the  early  sown 
wheat  looked  green  over  the  fields.  Roland 
and  Randolph  trotted  on  before,  wondering  it 
there  was  a  singli'  chestnut  left  under  the  big 
tree  at  the  road-gate  ;  sister  .Annie  was  .softly 
humming  the  new  chant  for  the  day,  and  wee 
Gracie  was  trying  to  hold  her  mnff  just  like 
maininn.  But  Emily’s  little  brain  was  still 
busy  with  her  verse.  ‘  To  greet  with  exju’es- 
sions  of  kindness,”  sister  Annie  had  .said.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  anybody  for  me  to  greet  to¬ 
day.’ 

ft  was  the  Harvest  Festival  Sunday,  and  the 
country  church  looked  very  beautiful  in  thi' 
eyes  of  those  to  whom  this  was  a  dear  and 
sweet  custom.  The  rich  yellow  corn,  the  finest 
of  the  garden  vegi'tables,  rosy  ajijiles,  and  here 
and  there  a  bunch  of  dark  Hamburg  grapes, 
decorated  the  church,  and  behind  the  chancel- 
rail  were  two  carefully  saved  shi'aves  of  wheat, 
the  very  heart  and  crown  of  the  harvests,  for 
which  thanks  would  be  rendered  to-day.  Little 
Emily  enjoyed  the  beauty  ot  the  decorations 
in  full  measure,  and  quite  forgot  the  puzzle  of 
saluting  her  brethren  only.  Her  quick  eye 
marked  several  visitors  who  had  come  to  the 
harvest  festival,  among  them  a  little  girl  about 
seven  years  old,  who  was  eagtuly  following  the 
service  in  one  of  the  prayer-books  placed 
about  in  the  pews.  Evidently  she  did  not  know 
her  way  very  well  through  the  service ;  but 
the  chants  were  easy  to  find,  and  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  taking  part  in  them. 

But  wlum  the  congregation  begun  to  sing  the 
grand  “  harvest  home  ”  hymn,  little  stranger 
was  bothered.  She  turned  her  jirayer-book 
over  and  over,  but  could  find  no  hymns,  because 
they  are  now  carried  in  a  sejiarate  book,  and 
there  was  no  hymnal  in  her  pew. 

Emily  took  it  all  in  ;  this  little  girl  wanted  to 
sing,  and  had  no  book.  She  and  Roland  and 
Randol)>h  ai  d  sister  Annie  all  had  hymnals, 
and  “If  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,”  sudden¬ 
ly  siioke  up  her  Bible  verse,  “  what  do  ye  more 
than  others  ?  ”  ‘  “  To  address  with  exiuessions 
of  good  wishe.s.”  That  must  mean  to  give  this 
stranger  my  hymnal,’  thought  Emily.  The 
color  rose  in  her  cheeks.  The  little  girl  was 
across  the  aisle  and  several  pews  back.  A  lit¬ 
tle  jiause — half  ii  verse  had  been  sung,  and 
then  with  quick  steps  Emily  stood  by  the  little 
strangin’s  side,  sharing  her  book  with  her. 

‘  Em,  what  were  you  doing,  changing  your 
seat  during  service?’  asked  pai>a,  as  they 
walked  back  home. 

‘O  just  greeting  with  expre-ssions  of  kind¬ 
ness,’  answered  the  little  girl,  witli  cheerful 
content. 

Nobody  understood  at  first  what  she  meant, 
but  .sister  Annie  jiresently  remembered  her 
question  before  church,  and  stoiipi'd  right  in 
the  path  to  give  Emily  a  little  hug.  ‘  I  think 
you  found  a  lovely  way,  posy,’  she  said,  ‘of 
not  saluting  brethren  only.’ 

And  mamma  and  jiapa  thought  so,  too. — 
Sunday-school  Times. 


CRACKED! 

'Twas  a  set  of  Ilosolutions, 

As  line  as  fine  could  be, 

.And  signed  in  [lainsbiking  fashion, 

By  Nettie  and  .Joe  and  Bee. 

And  last  in  tlie  list  was  written 
In  letters  broad  and  dark, 

(To  look  as  grand  as  the  other's,) 

“  Miss  Baby  Grace  X  her  mark  ! 

ireVt  try  uU  ways  to  help  our  mother ; 

We  wont  he  selfish  to  each  other  ; 

We'tt  suy  kimf  words  to  every  one  ; 

\Ce  wont  tie  pussy's  feet  for  fun  ; 

We  wont  he  rros.s,  unit  snarly  too  ; 

And  all  the  yooil  we  eun,  we'H  do. 

“  It’s  just  as  ea.-.y  to  keef»  them,” 

The  children  gaily  cried  ; 

But  mamma,  with  a  smile,  made  answer 
“Wait,  darlings,  till  you  are  tried.” 

And  truly  the  glad,  bright  New  Year 
Wasn't  his  birthday  old. 

When  three  little  sorrowful  faces 
•A  sorrowful  story  told. 

“And  how  are  your  resolutions  ‘t  ” 

We  asked  of  the  baby  Grace, 

Who  stood  with  a  smile  of  wonder 
Oil  lier  ilear  little  dim|ded  face  ; 

Quick  came  tiie  merry  answer — 

She  never  an  instant  lacked  — 

“  I  don't  link  much  of  era's  broken. 

But  I  dess  eni’s  'bout  all  cracked  !  ” 

— Youth’s  tV>inpanioii. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SHIPS. 

.Sailing  vi*3sels  carry  either  square-sails  or 
fore-and-aft  sails.  A  square-sail  is  one  the 
head  of  which  is  “  bent  ”  or  made  fast  to  the 
jack-stay— an  iron  rod  on  a  yard.  Fore-and- 
aft  sails,  instead  of  being  bent  to  yards,  are 
mostly  supplied  with  a  boom  or  gaff,  or  both. 
The  lower  comers  of  square-sails  are  called 
clews.  The  foresail  and  mainsail  are  often  call¬ 
ed  the  courses.  Sail  is  seldom  carried  on  the 
cross-jack  (pronounced  krojik)  yard,  the  lowest 
yard  on  the  mizzenmast. 

The  courses,  when  “  set,”  are  kept  down  by 
means  of  ropes  leading  from  the  clews  fore  and 
aft,  called  tacks  and  sheets.  Above  the  courses 
come  the  topsails  ;  above  the  topsails,  the  top¬ 
gallant  sails ;  and  next  above,  the  royals. 
Some  very  large  ships  <»rry  still  loftier  sails, 
called  sky-sails. 

Most  merchant  ships  carry  double  topsails, 
one  above  the  other,  for  greater  ease  in  hand¬ 


ling  ;  but  on  men -of- war,  having  large  crews, 
single  topsails  are  the  rule. 

The  head-sails  are  those  which  the  bowsprit 
and  the  booms  it  supports  carry  forward. 
These  are  the  foretop-mast  stay-sail,  the  jib, 
and  flying-jib.  Large  vessels  carry  even  more 
head-sails.  The  spanker,  or  driver,  as  our  mer¬ 
chantmen  sometimes  call  it,  is  a  fore-and-aft 
sail,  and  is  the  aftersail  of  a  ship  or  bark. 

A  compass  being  divided  into  thirty-two 
points,  sailors  consider  the  horizon  at  sea  as 
having  an  equal  number  of  divisions,  and  speak 
of  a  ship  as  sailing  within  flve  or  six  points  of 
the  direction  the  wind  is  blowing  from. 

When  the  sails  of  a  ship  are  fllled  with  wind, 
they  are  said  to  be  drawing  or  full.  A  good 
sailor  is  never  so  happy  as  when  with  a  whole- 
sail  breeze  he  sees  all  his  canvas  spread  and 
drawing,  and  feels  himself  “  off  before  it.” — 
Harper’s  Young  People. 

CRABS. 

BY  SARAH  COOPER. 

Crabs  are  a  curious  creature.  At  the  flrst 
glance  we  can  scaicely  tell  which  is  the  head. 
Walking,  as  they  do,  forward,  backward,  and 
even  sideways,  with  equal  ease,  it  seems  as  if 
they  too  might  be  slightly  puzzled  about  their 
formation,  and  so,  not  stopping  to  decide  which 
part  is  intended  to  go  foremost,  they  dart  off 
on  a  venture,  and  in  the  oddest  manner  possi¬ 
ble. 

They  are  so  abundant  on  all  our  sea-shores 
that  we  rarely  lift  a  bunch  of  sea- weeds  or  poke 
among  the  rubbish  there  without  disturbing 
their  haunts,  yet  they  scrumbie  off  and  hide  in 
the  sand  so  quickly  that  we  are  not  much  wiser 
for  their  discovery.  Let  us  pick  up  some  cast¬ 
off  shell,  and  make  a  closer  examination. 

The  bodies  of  higher  animals  contain  three 
principle  cavities — the  head,  thorax,  and  abdo¬ 
men,  In  crabs,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  and 
thorax  are  so  closely  united  that  we  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  them,  anil  they  are  covered  by  the 
same  shell.  The  proper  name  for  a  head  and 
thorax  thus  united  is  “  i;eph-a-lo-thorax.” 

A  crab,  consequently,  has  two  principal  parts 
— the  cephalo-thorax  and  the  abdomen — each 
containing  a  number  of  pai-ts  of  its  own.  To 
the  cephalo-thorax  are  attached  flve  pairs  of 
jointed  legs.  The  front  pair  are  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  form  the  claws.  The  abdo¬ 
men  consists  of  six  parts  ;  but  it  is  small  and 
inconspicuous,  being  folded  under  the  cephalo- 
thorax. 

The  compound  eyes  of  crabs  are  on  long 
stalks,  and  they  may  be  turned  in  different  di¬ 
rections  or  folded  back  into  little  grooves  in  the 
shell. 

Crabs  breathe  by  gills  and  by  branchia.^ 
Gills  are  leaf-like  plates  so  situated  as  to  b(fl 
readily  bathed  with  water.  They  contain  jV 
great  many  blood-vessels,  and  the  oxygen  ^ 
the  water,  finding  its  way  through  their  deli¬ 
cate  walls,  mixes  with  the  blood  to  purify 
The  crab’s  heart  consists  of  a  single  contractile 
sac. 

Crabs  are  often  spoken  of  as  crustaceans. 
The  name,  I  think,  will  at  once  suggest  to  you 
animals  having  a  hard  crust.  As  this  crust 
contains  a  number  of  pieces  exactly  fitted  to 
each  other,  it  has  been  compared  to  the  armor 
worn  by  soldiei-s  in  olden  times.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  shed  during  the  growth  of  the 
crab  is  curious  anil  interesting.  This  hard  shell 
never  increases  in  size ;  therefore  as  the  crab 
gi'ows  its  shell  becomes  too  small,  and  it  is  cast 
off,  looking  like  the  pex'fect  animal,  with  eyes 
and  legs  attached.  When  the  proper  time  for 
this  change  arrives,  the  body  shrinks  away 
from  the  shell,  se])arating  from  it  at  all  points, 
and  the  animal  works  its  way  out.  The  ex¬ 
hausted  creature  now  remains  ([uietly  in  some 
secluded  jilaci!,  increasing  raiadly  in  size,  until 
the  soft  skin  again  hardens  into  a  now  shell. 

This  is  a  |>a inful  and  perilous  experience  for 
the  poor  crab.  Occurring  as  it  does  several 
times  in  the  Summer,  their  weak  and  unpro¬ 
tected  bodies  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies, 
and  thay  are  devoured  even  by  other  crabs 
which  haiipen  to  be  in  better  {ilight.  Now  it  is 
that  they  are  known  as  “  soft-shelled  ”  crabs. 

Crustaceans,  when  fully  coated  with  m^l,^ 
are  strong  and  destructive,  fighting  among 
themselves  as  well  as  with  other  animals. 
They  eat  any  small  creatures  that  come  in  their 
way,  whether  living  or  dead.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  themselves  are  destroyed  by  larger 
animals,  and  crustaceans  form  a  largo  part  of 
the  food  of  star- fish,  sea-urchins,  mollusks, 
and  many  kinds  of  fish  and  birds,  consequent¬ 
ly  great  quantities  of  them  are  killed  before 
reaching  their  full  size.  To  protect  the  race 
from  destruction  by  this  loss  of  life,  all  crusta¬ 
ceans  jiroduce  immense  quantities  of  eggs. 

Y^oung  crabs  arc  so  unlike  the  full-grown 
ones  that  naturalists  formerly  thought  they  be¬ 
longed  to  a  different  class  of  animals.  As  soon 
JUS  tliey  are  born  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
wfiter,  and  swim  about  freely.  After  passing 
through  several  changes  the  body  becomes 
large  and  heavy  toward  the  head,  and  the 
young  crabs,  losing  the  power  of  swimming,  sink 
to  the  bottom,  where  they  hide  for  awhile.  As 
they  gain  iu  size  and  strength,  and  are  ready  to 
begin  their  new  manner  of  living,  they  creep 
toward  the  shore,  and  most  of  them  pass  the 
rest  of  their  days  in  shallow  water  among  the 
sea-weed.  In  the  tropics  some  species  live  in 
the  frcsh-wati'r  of  brooks  and  rivers.  Others 
live  in  the  shades  of  damp  forests  ;  still,  when 
breeding-time  arrives,  they  visit  the  sea-shore 
to  deposit  their  eggs. 

The  land-crabs  of  .Jamaica  even  live  on  the 
mounbiin-tojjs,  yet  every  year  they  yield  to  a 
longing  for  their  old  home,  and  come  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  lay  their 
eggs.  This  duty  performed,  they  return  again 
to  the  mountains. 

The  hermit-crab  is  always  an  object  of  inter¬ 
est.  Unlike  other  crusUicoans,  it  has  no  shell 
to  protect  the  soft  body,  and  a  tempting  morsel 
is  thus  exposed.  The  hermit,  conscious  of  its 
weak  point,  seeks  shelter  by  taking  possession 
of  some  siiiral  shell  in  which  to  place  its  soft 
abdomen.  The  hard  claws  and  the  flrst  two 
pairs  of  feet  generally  hang  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  shell,  which  henceforth  moves  about 
upon  the  crab’s  back  as  if  the  two  belonged  to¬ 
gether.  The  shorter  hind-feet  are  roughened, 
enabling  the  crab  to  hold  on  to  the  inside  of 
the  shell,  and  it  clings  so  tightly  that  It  will  i 
sometimes  allow  itself  to  be  torn  in  pieces  J 
rather  than  quit  it-i  hold.  I 

As  the  hermit  grows  it  needs  to  hunt  up  a  i 
larger  home,  and  it  may  be  seen  creeping  along 
the  shore,  exjimining  and  turning  over  shells  to 
select  one,  often  trying  on  several  before  it  is 
suited — much  as  a  boy  might  try  on  several 
pairs  of  boots  before  he  is  fitted  exact  ly.  Should 
a  hermit  fancy  the  shell  of  some  living  snail,  it 
would  not  hcsitati',  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  kill 
and  cat  the  owner,  and  then  coolly  take  the 
[lossession  of  the  shell.  Two  hermits  arc  some¬ 
times  found  fighting  for  the  same  shell. 

Fiddler-crabs  have  one  claw  much  larger 
than  the  other,  and  as  they  walk  sideways  they 
hold  up  the  large  claw  in  a  threaU-ning  manner. 
They  dig  holes  in  the  mud  to  live  in,  and  they 
enter  these  homes  with  extreme  caution.  Ri^* 
ning  quickly  to  the  entrance,  they  pause 
turn  their  stalked  eyes  in  every  diroctiou,'aIid 
then  dart  suddenly  in.  They  are  not  easily 
caught,  for  they  dart  into  their  holes  quickly 
when  alarmed. 

The  fiddler-crab  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  use  upon  any  one  organ.  The 
large  claw  so  peculiar  to  tliis  group  belongs 
only  to  the  males,  who  are  great  fighters. 
They  use  the  large  claw  in  their  combats, 
which  fact  accounts  for  its  increased  size,  and 
also  for  the  absence  of  a  large  claw  in  the 
more  peaceable  females. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  little  round  crabs 
that  live  iu  oyster  shells.  These  pea-crabs,  or 
oyster-crabs,  as  they  are  called,  are  considered 
a  great  delicacy,  and  they  are  sometimes  col¬ 
lected  and  sold  by  thrj  dozen.  Having  no  hard 
covering,  they  always  take  up  thwr  abode 
within  the  shell  of  the  oyster  or  some  other 
bivalve.  They  are  nolt  prisrmers  within  the 
shell,  as  they  venture  <l»ut  into  the  water  some¬ 
times,  and  return  agaifn  when  they  wish  to. 

They  are  said  not  hi  annoy  the  oyster  in  the 
least,  or  to  deprive  if  of  any  of  its  food,  since 
they  eat  certain  smalB  animals  which  flout  in¬ 
to  the  shell,  but  wbiyCh  the  oyster  never  feeds 
upon.  Strange  to  (fay.  It  is  only  the  female 
that  shuts  herself  inp  within  an  oyster  shell. 
The  mail  is  much  simaller,  and  frolics  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  seit. — Harjier’s  Young  People. 
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yARMER*S  DEPARTMENI'. 

CUlAlVAiniG  THE  BLACK  WALHUT. 

The  demand  for  the  black  walnut  timber  has 
»o  increased  of  late  years,  not  only  for  home 
use,  but  for  export,  that  the  trees  are  rapidly 
disappearing.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  ^e  time  plantings  made  now  afford  timber 
of  the  proper  size,  the  price  will  have  reached 
a  point  which  will  afford  handsome  returns. 
Even  at  the  present  price  land-owners  in  Great 
Britain  are  contemplating  making  plantations 
of  the  trees.  Several  inquire  if  the  tree  will 
succeed  In  their  locality,  and  these  inquiries 
come  from  Mississippi,  New  York,  and  other 
States.  The  black  w^nut  is  remarkable  for  its 
wide  range,  it  being  found  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  and  the  South,  all  the  way  to  New 
England  and  other  Northern  States,  attaining 
its  greatest  development  in  the  fertile  soils  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  experience 
of  the  few  who  have  made  plantations  of  the 
tree,  shows  that  in  its  early  growth  it  needs 
the  protection  of  other  trees  or  “  nurse  trees,” 
and  that  it  must  have  cultivation  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  grass.  The  trees  do  not 
transplant  readily,  and  like  others  with  a 
strong  taproot,  succeeds  better  if  the  seed  is 
planted  where  the  tree  is  to  remain.  As  with 
other  timber  trees,  the  value  of  which  consists 
in  having  a  tall  clear  trunk,  this  must  be  plant¬ 
ed  thickly,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  heavy  side 
branches,  and  thinned  out  as  the  trees  become 
ciowded.  The  land  is  marked  out  in  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  the  nuts  planted  eight  feet  apart 
in  every  other  row,  the  intermediate  rows  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  either  potatoes  or  com.  This 
cultivation  in  the  alternate  rows,  is  continued 
for  two  years,  when  the  spaces  between  the 
rows  of  walnuts  are  planted  with  nurse  trees. 
The  silver  maple,  the  European  larch,  and 
even  the  white  willow  have  been  U8e<l.  These 
are  to  be  thinned  out  as  they  are  found  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  walnuts,  and  are  useful  for 
poles,  or  may  be  employed  as  fuel.  If  any  of  the 
walnut  trees  are  dispf)8ed  to  branch  low.  they 
should  be  pruned  while  small,  to  secure  a  tall, 
clear  trunk.  When  the  trees  crowd  one  an¬ 
other,  each  alternate  one  must  be  cut  out; 
though  not  large  enough  for  lumber,  they  will 
serve  for  va:  ious  home  uses.  The  seed  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  Spring.  It  is  best  preserved  during  Win- 
^r,  by  placing  it  in  heaps  of  a  few  bushels,  up- 
An  a  dry  spot,  and  covering  with  sods,  upon 
^hlch  should  be  placed  several  inches  of  earth, 
as  in  covering  pits  of  roots. 


HORTH  CAROLDTA  IV  LUCK. 

A  laige  number  of  the  Scotch  crofters,  who 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  misera¬ 
ble  homes,  are  to  come  to  North  Carolina — a 
move  which  will  be  good  for  the  crofters  and 
better  for  the  State.  North  Carolina  owes 
much  ol  her  prosperity  to  a  lot  of  hardwork¬ 
ing  Scotchmen  whom  trouble  drove  from  their 
native  country  more  'lan  a  century  ago,  for 
their  descendants  ha\o  been  uniformly  indus¬ 
trious  and  thrifty.  There  are  plenty  of  hard¬ 
working  men  tZ  Europe  who  would  believe  the 
millennium  at  hand  if  they  were  offered  even 
poor  land  in  America  and  means  of  reaching  it, 
and  if  the  inhabitants  of  sections  with  more 
land  than  people  would  go  t()  the  small  expense 
of  bringing  such  immigrants  over,  they  would 
soon  have  assistance  at  the  onerous  duty  of 
paying  taxes ;  they  would  also  be  better  able 
to  persuade  capitalists  to  build  railroads  by 
which  the  sections’  jield  could  be  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  less  expense  than  that  of  wagoning. 
How  a  canny  Scot  has  been  prospering  out  on 
the  plains  is  thus  related  in  one  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant’s  sprightly  paragraphs  touching 
rural  matters:  Mr.  Andrew  Gilchrist,  one  of 
'*  the  cattle  kings  of  Cheyenne,”  made  us  a  call 
the  other  day.  He  went  out  to  Colorado  with 
Meeker’s  colony,  having  between  the  bnive 
hearts  of  his  young  wife,  her  mother,  and  him¬ 
self,  not  more  than  $5,000  cash  capital,  I  guess. 
But  there  was  the  height,  breadth,  and  brawn 
of  him — “mon” — the  biggest  pattern  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  his  breeding  from  John  Knox,  in  the 
strict  farm  faith  of  Valley  Ayr.  When  the 
complete  recipe  for  a  Scotsman  is  out,  “oat¬ 
meal  and  haggis  ”  will  be  found  a  small  part  of 
it.  His  wife  and  her  mother  couldn’t  remem¬ 
ber  when  they  didn’t  know  everything  about 
cattle.  One  ha<l  every  tasty  bit  of  Burns,  {md 
the  other  the  Gaelic  love  the  poetry  was  based 
on,  at  their  tongues’  ends.  Gilchrist  is  a  mod¬ 
est  “  chiel,”  th'  lugh  “  canny,”  and  no  brag.  W e 
got  more  of  the  wonderful  particulars  from 
Meggatt  of  Wethersfield,  who  was  with  him. 
There’s  a  home-lot  of  20,000  acres,  fenced  with 
wire,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  hundred 
Hereford  heifers.  His  yearling  bulls — several 
hundred  grades — went  almost  too  quick  at  $75 
per  head.  His  fellows  have  made  him  their 
leader  in  a  60,000  acre  irrigation  scheme,  and 
they  couldn’t  have  done  better.  The  man- 
cook  has  a  fine  saddle-mule  for  “  rounding  up  ” 
the  family  kine  at  tea-time.  The  young  mis¬ 
tress  doesn’t  ride  her  Indian  pony  any  more, 
but  has  rooms  in  the  city  and  a  carriage  to  the 
ranch  or  wherever  she  pleases.  His  mother, 
over  80  yetirs,  ran  over  from  her  Ayrshire  vjUes 
to  see  the  glory  of  our  mountain  pastures, 
made  her  little  visit,  and  has  gone  back  by  way 
of  Canada.  “Andrew  ” — that’s  what  we  used 
to  call  him,  and  he  likes  it  as  well  os  the  title 
he  gets  in  Cheyenne — Andrew,  I  say,  looked  a 
little  queer  in  speaking  of  his  beginnings  out 
there,  when  things  didn’t  go  at  first  quite  as 
he  expected,  but  hired  money  at  2  per  cent,  a 
month  was  better  then  than  it  is  now  at  10  per 
cent,  a  year.  _ 

WIHTER  DAIBTIHG. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  impos^le  to  make 
any  but  white  inferior  butter  in  w’inter.  But 
dairymen  have  learned  something  within  a  few 
years ;  and  now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
W’inter-made  butter  that  looks  just  as  nice  and 
tastes  as  well  as  that  made  in  Summer. 

In  order  to  make  such  butter  certain  condi¬ 
tions  are  requisite.  There  must  be  warm,  com¬ 
fortable  stables  for  the  cows.  The  warmer  and 
more  comfortable  they  are  kept  the  more 
abundant  and  richer  will  be  the  milk  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  food  consumed.  The  temperature 
in  the  stable  should  be  made  as  nearly  like 
Summer  as  possible,  and  if  abundance  of  suti- 
shine  can  be  admitted  so  much  the  better, 
^rly-cnt  fodder,  well  cured,  makes  the  largest 
quantity  and  best  quality  of  milk.  Grain 
should  be  fed  in  such  proportion  as  the  diges¬ 
tive  power  of  the  cows  can  properly  dispose  of. 
Food  rich  in  nitrogenous  elements  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  a  large  production  of  milk.  It  is  found 
that  a  moderate  quantity  of  early-cut  hay  and 
a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  com-meal  and  wheat  bran  and  middlings, 
affords  a  good  ration  for  milk.  If  full-flavored 
faacy  butter  is  desired,  late-cut  hay  and  late- 
eut  fodder  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided. 

Ifhe  oare  of  the  milk  is  an  important  matter. 
In  order  for  cream  to  rise,  a  proper  regulation 
of  the  temperature  is  all  important.  Exact¬ 
ness  in  tills  respect  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  athermometer.  Guessing  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  never  enable  one  to  produce  a  uniform  - 
ly  good  quality  of  butter.  If  the  milk  is  set  in 
shallow  pans,  the  temperature  of  the  milk-room 
should  kept  at  about  60  deg.  Milk  thus  ex¬ 
posed  cools  rapiilly  enough  to  promote  the 
rapid  rise  of  cream,  and  yet  does  not  cool  to  so 
low  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  the  rising  after 
the  minimum  temperature  has  been  reached. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  falling  t<^mperature 
promotes  the  rising  of  the  cream.  Yet  the  fall 
^oald  not  be  too  rapid  ;  the  cooling  should  be 
slow  enough  to  give  time  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
since  after  the  stationary  point  has  been  reach¬ 
ed,  the  cream  rises  much  less  rapidly  than 
while  the  temperature  is  falling.  As  r^ards 
stationary  temperature,  a  high  temperature  is 
more  favorable  to  the  rising  of  cream  than  a 
low  one.  The  cream  expands  by  heat  irv>re 
than  the  water,  and  consequently  is  proportion¬ 
ately  lighter  aocordiug  as  the  temperature  is 
higher.  Milk,  however,  cannot  be  kept  long  at 
a  high  temperature  without  souring,  conse¬ 
quently  it  must  be  set  at  a  temperature  not  so 
high  as  to  cause  it  to  sour  too  soon,  nor  so  low 
as  to  interfere  with  the  rising  of  the  cream.  I 


The  temperature  of  milk  when  drawn  from  the 
cow  Is  about  98  deg.  If  set  in  shallow  pans  In 
a  room  where  the  temperature  is  60  deg.  it  will 
cool  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  promote  the 
quick  rising  of  the  cream,  will  have  30  deg.  to 
fall,  and  wlien  it  reaches  the  temperature  of 
the  room  the  milk  will  not  be  cold  enough  to 
seriomily  interfere  with  the  rise  of  the  cream, 
nor  will  the  temperature  be  high  enough  to 
cause  the  milk  to  sour  before  the  cream  has 
nearly  all  risen. — Dr.  H.  Rej-nolds  in  Examiner. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  GAME  FOWLS. 

An  American  eagle,  trapped  on  one  of  the 
islands  opposite  Santa  Btirbara,  was  sold  to  a 
game  fowl  fancier,  who  put  it  in  his  chicken 
park.  Suddenly  one  of  the  fowls  flew  at  the 
eagle  and  struck  it  upon  the  wings.  The  eagle 
merely  looked  at  the  little  chanticleer  with  a 
curious  inquisitive  glance.  Then  another  game 
fowl  struck  him  in  the  breast,  while  the  first 
hit  him  on  the  neck.  The  eagle  now  opened 
his  wings  with  a  leisurely  swing  and  erected 
his  chest  feathers,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  blaze. 
Again  one  of  the  fowls  rushed  recklessly  at  the 
eagle,  grasping  a  bunch  of  feathers  in  its  at¬ 
tack.  Before  it  recovered  from  its  charge  the 
eagle  extended  one  of  its  talons  and  seized  the 
cock  by  the  neck,  and  with  a  dexterous  swing, 
laid  it  fluttering  and  quivering  beneath  its  left 
foot  The  second  cock  now  charged  upon  the 
huge  stranger,  whose  wings  were  half  open  and 
lazily  rising  and  falling.  As  the  cock  struck 
it  was  met  with  a  blow  from  the  eagle’s  wing, 
and  as  it  fell  it  was  caught  in  his  talons  and 
laid  dying  upon  the  ground.  The  victor  did 
not  appear  to  be  excited,  and  after  thus  dispos¬ 
ing  of  its  troublesome  adversaries,  lazily  step¬ 
ped  to  one  side  and  seemed  to  relapse  into  re¬ 
flection,  every  once  in  a  while  looking  down 
indifferently  upon  the  dead  fowls  lying  at  his 
feet. — San  Francisco  Call. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

CoooANUT  Drops. — One  pound  of  grated  co- 
coanut,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  three  eggs. 
Mould  into  pyramidal  form,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven.  A  very  little  butter  and  flour  may  be 
added  to  the  drops. 

Cheese  Pcdding.— Soak  in  fresh  milk  a  break¬ 
fast  cupful  of  stale  breadcrumbs  ;  add  to  it  two 
well  beaten  eggs,  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  six 
ounces  of  grated  cheese  ;  mix  well,  strew  bread¬ 
crumbs  over  the  top  and  bake  a  light  brovra. 

To  Remove  Tar. — Tar  may  be  readily  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  hands  by  rubbing  with  the  ontside 
of  fresh  orange  or  lemon  peel  and  wiping  dry 
immediately.  The  volatile  oils  in  the  skin  dis¬ 
solve  the  tar,  so  that  it  can  be  wiped  off. — 
Scientific  American. 

The  Scggestion — not  altogether  new — is  made 
by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  in  The  London  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Chronicle,  that  several  thicknesses  of  a 
hot,  diY  white  cloth,  laid  over  a  dish  of  newly 
cooked  potatoes  placed  on  the  table  will  absorb 
moisture,  prevent  escape  of  heat,  and  promote 
“  mealiness  ”  for  a  consideralilc  length  of  time. 
In  a  closely  covered  earthenware  or  porcelain 
dish,  £is  everybody  knows,  they  soon  become 

8o^y. 

Common  Sponge  Cake.  —  A  common  sponge 
cake  is  now  made  from  what  is  known  as  com¬ 
position,  being  simply :  One  pound  of  sugar, 
four  eggs  and  one  half  pound  lard  beaten  to¬ 
gether  ;  then  one  pint  of  milk,  with  one  ounce 
carbonate  of  soda  in  it  added  ;  tiien  flour  to 
make  a  batter  .same  lightness  as  sponge  cakes. 
It  is  also  used  for  cheap  charlotte  russe  cast's. 

I  — New  York  Confectioner. 

Country  Griddle  Cakes.  —  Sifted  flour,  one 
pint ;  soda  and  sjiit,  one  teaspoonful  each  ;  one 
pint  sour  cream.  Make  a  smooth  batter  with 
the  flour  and  milk,  and  beat  till  frothy  ami 
light.  Mt'lt  the  soda  in  a  little  warm  water  and 
add  to  the  batter.  Heat  the  griddle  and  gre.ise 
well  with  butU'r.  Drop  some  batter  in  spoon¬ 
fuls  well  apart  on  the  griddle  ;  when  the  cakes 
begin  to  bubble  or  blister  all  over,  turn  each 
quickly  with  a  griddle  spade  and  bake  the  other 
side,  and  serve  in  batches  on  hot  plates. — Lon¬ 
don  Queen. 

Orange  Cake  (very  delicious)  is  made  by  tak¬ 
ing  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  yolks  of  five  and 
whites  of  three  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  water, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  with  a  spoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  an  orange.  Bake  as  for  jelly 
cake.  For  the  cream,  beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  add  sugar  and  the  juice 
anil  grated  rind  of  an  orange,  spreading  it  be¬ 
tween  the  layers  of  cake.  This  proportion 
make's  three  cakes.  It  is  best  eaten  the  day  it 
I  is  made. — Cor.  Country  Gentleman. 

HEALTH  PAItAGRAPHS. 

The  Depth  of  Sucep  has  been  the  novel  sub¬ 
ject  of  investigation  by  two  German  physicians, 
working  upon  the  principle  that  the  depth  of 
sleep  is  proportional  to  the  sound  required  to 
awaken.  Ingenious  experiments  showed  that 
with  a  perfectly  healthy  man  slumber  during 
the  first  hour  is  very  light ;  after  an  hour  and 
a  (juarter  the  depth  of  sleep  increases  rapidly, 
and  reaches  its  maximum  at  one  and  three- 
quarters  hours.  The  slumber  then  lightens 
gradually,  but  reaction  with  deeper  sleep  oc¬ 
curs  after  five  and  a  half  hours’  repose,  after 
which  gradually  awakening  succeeils.  Inper- 
fect  health  or  unusual  exertion  produce  marked 
irregularities. 

Our  Tall  Blocks. — When  citii'S  cut  their 
trees  and  build  mighty  buildings,  full  of  people, 
towering  above  their  streets  forshade,  it  may  be 
that  they  don’t  know  exactly  what  they  are 
about  Here  is  New  York  becoming  as  shady 
as  a  forest,  but  polite  journalists  scarcely  know 
how  to  say  anything.  The  Sanitary  Engineer 
employs  Prof.  Kerr,  an  eminent  English  author¬ 
ity  to  take  hold  of  the  subject.  He  is  cautious 
and  beats  about  the  bush  for  three  or  four  col¬ 
umns,  but  finally  speaks  his  mind  in  this  way  ; 
The  question  <«f  the  effect  of  extremely  lofty 
building  upon  the  health  of  tiie  city  is  one  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  We  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  hear  of  the  benefits  of  sunshine,  the  gen¬ 
eral  importance  of  a  free  circulation  of  external 
air,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
is  a  consideration  much  more  commonplace 
which  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  It 
is  not  always  clearly  understood  that  the  one 
grand  and  universid  function  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  globe  is  to  cleanse  ;  in  plain  words, 
to  keep  all  nature  clean  and  wholesome.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  air  can  find  entrance  it  forces  its 
way  in  and  laps  up  any  uncleanlincss  ;  wherev¬ 
er  it  can  find  exit  it  forces  its  way  out  and  car¬ 
ries  off  the  pollution— the  gases  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  to  be  dispersed  innocuously  amongst  the 
clouds.  Now,  let  me  use  a  coarse  e.xpies8ion 
for  the  occasion  and  speak  of  the  sweat  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Everybody  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  this  is.  From  every  bit  of  roml- 
surface,  yard-surfat'c,  wall-surface,  floor-surface, 
drain-surface,  skin-surface,  water-surface  ;  from 
every  little  heap  of  refuse  or  of  dust ;  from 
every  sink  and  gully,  and  from  every  pair  of 
lips  or  nostrils,  foul  or  fair,  there  is,  hour  by 
hour,  day  and  night,  without  a  moment’s  in¬ 
termission,  forever  rising  up— b'>rne  upon  the 
white  wings  of  the  all-cleansing,  busy  air — a 
perpetual  sweat,  seeking  to  escape  and  be 
harmless,  but  if  repressed  and  firevented  from 
such  escape,  capable  of  producing  no  one 
knows  what  amount  of  mischief  and  misery, 
disease  and  death,  by  reason  of  its  poLsonous- 
ness,  as  we  all  so  well  kn  >w.  Suppose  then 
the  city  in  some  parts — not  likely  to  be  the 
most  healthy  parts  in  themselves — to  be  cover¬ 
ed  over  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  instead  of  fifty  feet,  with  that  hive  of  hu¬ 
man  industry  and  polluted  air  which  we  call 
houses,  what  will  be  the  •'ffect  upon  the  sweat 
of  the  town?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
amount  cf  noxious  matter  overclouding  the 
ground,  and  “  suspended  ”  (as  chemists  says)  in 
Hie  air  which  the  citizens  have  to  breathe,  will 
be  just  so  much  the  greater  for  every  foot  of 
height ;  and  I  may  perhaps  add  that  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  good-natured  or  apathetic  enough  to 
tolerate  such  a  thing,  and  the  exigencies  of 
money-making  are  sufficiently  urgent  to  make 
it  pay,  the  whole  of  the  lower  half,  if  not  more, 
of  the  city  of  New  York  may  in  a  short  time  be 
built  over  to  such  a  height  as  to  render  it,  in 
spite  of  all  its  advantages  of  site,  let  me  at 
least  say  a  very  nasty  city  in  which  tt>  transact 
business. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

“Above  All.” — It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new 
iron  tower  on  the  elevated  table  land  in  War¬ 
ren,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  called  “Above 
All.”  It  will  be  about  125  feet  high,  and  the 
land  where  it  stands  is  2,300  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Besides  the  tower  there  will  be  a  hotel, 
it  is  said.  The  situation  is  magnificent.  The 
tower  will  command  a  great  sweep  of  country. 
The  Catskills  are  plainly  visible  off  in  the  west. 
Lake  Waramaug  is  about  two  miles  distant, 
but  by  a  very  rough  road.  Litchfield  is  twelve 
miles  away. 

The  Alps  of  New  Zealand. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in 
London,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  read  a  paper  on 
“  Recent  Explorations  in  the  Southern  Alps  of 
New  Zealand.”  He  described  his  first  attempt 
to  ascend  Mount  Cook  in  1881,  and  his  later 
and  more  successful  ascents  in  company  with 
Swiss  guides  in  February  and  March,  1882. 
On  the  last  occasion  he  started  early  on  the 
first  of  March,  reached  the  highest  peak  of  the 
mountain,  12,300  feet  above  sea  level,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  starting  point  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  3d  of  Marcli.  The  scenery  from  promi¬ 
nent  points  of  view  on  Mount  Cook  w’as  mag¬ 
nificent,  the  Alpine  peaks  being  innumerable 
and  of  every  conceivable  shape. 

How  Fires  Originate. — Friction  of  machine¬ 
ry  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  fire, 
especially  at  night.  The  shaft  heats  from  the 
centre,  and  the  heat  may  increase  and  spread 
after  the  machinery’  has  stopped.  Rats  arc  the 
most  common  and  dangerous  incendiaries,  by 
dragging  greasy  rags  or  waste  into  their  nests, 
where  tne  requisite  heat  and  dtampness  are 
constantly  present  to  create  combustion,  and 
they  are  sure  to  make  nest  in  cold  weather  near 
steam-pipes.  Lightning  apparatus,  sparks  and 
defective  chimneys  are  frequently  responsible 
for  destructive  conflagrations.  Spontaneous 
combustion  of  bituminous  coal  screenings  is 
very  common.  Electricity  generated  by  belts, 
steam-pipes,  steam  heating  apparatus  and 
steam  feeds  in  saw-mills  are  causes  of  fires. — 
United  States  Miller. 

The  Java  Earthquake  and  the  Red  Sky.— 
M.  de  Lesseps,  writing  to  Le  Genie  Civil,  calls 
the  great  Java  earthquake  the  most  frightful 
convulsion  that  history  has  ever  recorded.  He 
and  other  correspondents  also  mention  the  fact 
that  the  earthquake  was  indicated  at  Aspiu- 
wall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  by 
marked  oscillations  of  the  sea,  which  were  ob¬ 
served  thirty  hours  after  the  time  subsequent¬ 
ly  shown  tc»  have  been  that  of  the  Java  cahis- 
trophe.  ‘  Science”  prints  a  tabulated  state¬ 
ment  of  the  i)lace.s  at  which  the  red  skies  were 
seen,  giving  the  dates  of  the  appearance  and 
the  distance  and  direction  from  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  where  on  August  26  the  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  occurred  which  caused  the  island  of  Kra 
kutoa  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
“  Science  ”  concludes  it  imiiossible  not  to  con¬ 
jecture  a  connection  between  that  event  and 
the  red  skies. 

The  Weathik. — A  summary  of  the  weather 
of  1883  given  in  the  Newark  Advertiser,  shows 
that  the  maximum  temiierature  of  the  year,  97 
deg.,  recorded  on  the  7th  of  July,  was  exceeded 
in  eleven  of  the  preceding  thirty-nine  years, 
the  highest  maximum  in  any  one  year  of  the 
entire  series  having  been  lUOi  deg.  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7th,  1881.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year,  47.73  deg.,  was  below  twenty-three  of  the 
whole  series  of  forty  years,  and  0.27  deg.  below 
the  average  of  all,  the  highest  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  recorded  during  the  whole  period  having 
been  53.63  deg.  in  1878.  There  were  163  days 
during  the  year  recorded  as  fair,  no  year  hav¬ 
ing  so  small  a  number,  the  average  for  the  en¬ 
tire  period  being  226,  and  the  greatest  number 
in  any  one  year  being  256  in  1856.  Rain  fell  in 
mensurable  quantities  on  124  days,  exceeding 
the  number  in  any  other  year.  Snow  was  ob¬ 
served  to  hill  on  40  days,  eleven  more  than  the 
average  of  the  40  years,  and  exceeding  all  but 
two,  1875  and  1879. 

The  French  Deep  Sea  Exploration.  —  M. 
Milne- Ell  wards,  president  of  the  French  Sub¬ 
marine  Dredging  Cdmmission,  communicates 
to  Nature  the  results  of  the  Talisman  expedi¬ 
tion  sent  out  lii-st  Summer  to  explore  the  east¬ 
ern  basis  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Talisman  under 
the  command  of  M.  Parfait,  frigate  cai>tain, 
dredged  the  ocean  from  the  African  coast  to 
the  Cciiie  Verde  and  Canary  Islands,  and  thence 
to  the  Azores  and  the  Sargasso  Sea.  Between 
Afrka  and  the  Cape  Verde  archipelago  many 
new  and  fine  specimens  of  submarine  fauna 
were  brought  to  light.  The  bed  of  the  Sargasso 
Sea  was  found  apparently  to  be  formed  of  “  a 
thick  layer  of  very  fine  mud  of  a  pumice  na¬ 
ture,  covering  fragments  of  pumice  and  volcan¬ 
ic  rocks.”  But  the  most  important  results  were 
obtained  on  the  Talisman’s  return  voyage  from 
the  Azores  to  France,  which  was  made  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances, so  that  daily 
dredgings  were  carried  on  in  depths  of  from  four 
thousand  to  five  thousand  metres.  “  The  ma¬ 
rine  bed,” says  M.  Milne-Edwards,  “  is  carpeted 
throughout  this  region  with  a  thick  white  mud, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  globigerinsc, 
and  covering  pumice  deposits  and  fragmentH 
of  various  kinds  of  rocks.”  This  scientific 
work  will  be  of  much  practical  value  in  laying 
an  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  between  Europe 
and  America  by  the  way  of  the  Azores.  The 
character  of  the  ocean  bottom  from  France  to 
the  Azeri'S,  as  revealed  by  the  Talisman’s  sur¬ 
vey,  appears  to  be  well  suited  to  receive  a  cable. 
The  central  part  of  the  main  North  Atlantic 
basis  is  occupied  by  an  irregularly  shaped 
plati'au,  of  which  the  Azores  (as  Dr. ^Carpenter 
has  shown)  may  be  taken  as  the  centre,  and 
which  extends  from  the  fiftieth  parallel  north 
to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  n  'ithern  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  plateau  narrows  out  into  a  sort  of 
submarine  isthmus,  over  which,  and  along  the 
narrow  valleys  on  either  side  of  it,  the  present 
Atlantic  cables  arc  laid.  The  discovery  of  this 
plateau,  streU'hing  almost  from  Newfoundhind 
to  Ireland,  with  an  average  depth  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  fathoms,  greatly  simplified 
the  problem  f>f  successfully  laying  a  trans-at- 
lantic  cable.  But  the  Talismjin’s  survey  proves 
that  the  same  plateau  ext- mis  from  the  Azores 
to  the  French  coast,  and  though  a  steep  slope 
connects  the  oceanic  depths  with  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  its  northeastern  projection  is  not  less 
adapted  for  telegraphie  purposes  than  its  north¬ 
ern  extension.— Henild. 

Best  Baking  Powder.  —  Interextinq  Textx 
maiiU;  by  the  Government  Chemixt.—Dr.  Edward 
G.  Love,  the  present  Analytical  Chemist  for  the 
Government,  has  recently  made  s  uno  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
Baking  powders.  Dr.  Love’s  tests  were  made 
to  determine  what  brands  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use,  and  as  their  caiiacity  lies  in 
their  leavening  power,  tests  were  directed  sole¬ 
ly  to  ascertain  the  available  gas  of  each  pow¬ 
der.  Dr.  Love’s  report  gives  the  following : 


Name  of  the 
Baking  Powders. 


strength 

Cubic  Inches  Gas 
per  each  ounce  of  Powder. 

“  Royal  ”  (cream  tartar  powder)  -  -  -  1*27.4 
“  Patapsco  ”  (alum  powder)  -  -  .  -  125.2* 

“  Rumford’s  ”  (phosphatt')  fresh  -  -  -  122.5* 
“  Rumford’s  ”  (phosphate)  old  -  -  .  .  32.7* 

“  Hanford’s  None  S  ch,”  fresh  -  -  -  121.6 
“  Hanford’s  None  Such,”  old  -  -  .  .  84.35 

“Redhead’s” . 117.0 

“  Charm  ”  (alum  powder) . 116.9* 

“Amazon  ”  (alum  powder)  ....  m.g* 

“Cleveland’s”  (short  weight  i  oz.)  -  -  110.8 

“  Sea  Foam  ” . 107.9 

“Czar” . 106.8 

“  Dr,  Price’s  ” . 102  6 


“  Snow  Flake  ”  (Groff’s,  St.  Paul)  -  -  -  101.88 

“  Lewis’s  ”  Condensed . 98.2 

“  Congress  ”  yeast . 97*5 

“  C.  E.  Andrews  &  Go’s  ”  (contains  alum)  78  17* 

“Hecker’s” . 9'2.5 

“Gillet’s” . 84.2 

“Bulk” . 80.5 

*  In  his  report,  the  Government  Chemist 
says; 

“  I  regard  all  alum  powders  as  very  unwhole¬ 
some.  Phosphate  and  Tartaric  Acid  powders 
liberate  their  gas  too  freely  in  process  of  bak 
ing,  or  under  varying  climates  suffer  deteriora¬ 
tion.” 

Dr.  H.  A.  Mott,  the  former  Governmeat 
Chemist,  after  a  careful  and  elaborate  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  various  Baking  Powders  of  com¬ 
merce,  reported  to  the  Government  in  favor  of 
the  Royal  brand. 


The  Star  of  Bethlehem  in  1887. — Mr.  Frank 
Gilbert,  in  his  new  “Worlds  Historical  and 
Actual,”  quotes  the  learned  Prof.  Gounmier  as 
follows:  In  1887  the  “Star  of  Btthlehem”  will 
be  once  more  seen  in  “  Cleopatra’s  Chair,”  and 
w’ill  be  accompanied  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  star  only  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  every  315  years.  It  will  appear  and 
illuminate  the  heavens,  and  exceed  in  brilliancy 
even  Jupiter  when  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  and 
therefore  nearer  to  the  sun  and  brightest.  The 
marvellous  brilliancy  of  the  “  Star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  ”  in  1887  will  surpass  any  of  its  previous 
visitations.  It  will  be  seen  even  by  noon-daj% 
shining  with  a  quick,  flashing  light,  the  entire 
year,  after  which  it  will  gradually  decrease  in 
brightness  and  finally  disappear,  not  to  return 
to  our  heavens  until  2'202,  or  315  years  after 
1887,  The  star  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
modern  astronomers  in  the  year  1575.  It  was 
then  called  a  new  star.  It  was  no  new  star, 
however,  for  this  was  the  star  which  shone  so 
brightly  4  B.  C.,  and  was  the  star  (as  some  be¬ 
lieve,  without  sufficient  warrant)  that  illumi¬ 
nated  the  heavens  at  the  nativity  of  Christ. 

OCR  Celestial  Visitor. — The  comet  of  1812 
is  now  visible  to  sharp-sighted  persons  without 
the  aid  of  telescopes.  The  chief  interest  excit¬ 
ed  by  this  visitor  from  space  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  come  back,  as  astronomers  many 
years  ago  said  it  would  do.  Moreover,  it  has 
returned  very  nearly  at  the  predicted  time,  al¬ 
though  Its  journey  out  toward  the  stars  and 
back  near  the  sun  has  occupied  over  seventy 
years.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  astrono¬ 
mers  know  a  great  deal  about  things  beyond 
the  earth,  when  they  are  able,  by  watching  the 
motion  of  a  comet  through  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  its  orbit,  to  tell  how  far  it  will  go  from 
the  sun,  although  tlie  distance  is  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles,  and  in  how  many  years  it  will 
return,  although  the  time  is  nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
men  of  science  have  been  able  to  predict  the 
wandering  course  of  a  comet  which  turned  its 
tail  and  fled  from  the  sun  about  the  time  when 
Napoleon  fled  from  Russia,  and  has  only  just 
now  reappeared,  winging  its  way  back,  the 
same  learned  students  of  nature  have  failed  to 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  phenomena  which 
comets  present,  and  are  not  in  accord  as  to 
what  comets  consist  of. 

Snake  Poison. — The  analyses  of  snake  poi¬ 
sons  made  last  Summer  by  Drs.  Weir  Mitchell 
and  Reichert,  have  been  fu'ly  confirmed  by  oth¬ 
er  investigators.  All  of  the  venoms  examined 
are  essentially  alike;  in  every  case  they  are 
made  up  of  three  proteid  bodies.  The  first  re¬ 
duces  the  blood  pressure,  induces  swelling 
(eedema),  and  finally  brings  about  putrefactive 
effects.  The  second  is  a  virulent  substance, 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain  of  which  will  kill  a 
pigeon  in  two  hours  ;  it  gives  rise  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  injection  to  enormous  infiltration  of 
blood  into  the  neighboring  tissue.  The  poison¬ 
ous  properties  of  the  third  substance  are  doubt¬ 
ful,  The  object  of  the  analyses  is  to  eliminate 
the  venomous  principle,  so  that  experiments 
may  be  made  as  to  what  drug  can  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  in  neutralizing  it. 

The  Oiled  Ocean. — The  patented  system  by 
which  Mr.  Shields  of  Perth  smooths  the  broken 
surface  of  the  sea,  is  at  the  present  moment  be¬ 
ing  put  upon  trial  at  the  entrance  to  Folkestone 
Harbor.  The  chairman  and  directors  of  the 
South  Ejistern  Railway  Company  have  granted 
the  use  of  their  jiier  to  Mr.  Shields  for  his  ex¬ 
periments.  On  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  pier, 
where  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  situated,  a 
leaden  pipe  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  pipe  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  iron 
branches  about  two  feet  in  length  and  some 
seventy  feet  apart.  Each  branch  terminates  in 
a  valve  and  a  brass  rose  like  that  of  a  watering- 
pot.  The  main  leaden  piiie  is  cnniiected  at  its 
shore  end  witli  a  force-pumj)  placed  on  the 
pier.  By  mi'ans  of  the  force-pum|)  oil  is  driven 
through  the  leaden  pipe  and  out  of  the  small 
perforations  in  the  roses.  The  oil  then  rises  in 
minute  gliibules  to  the  surface  and  rapidly 
spreads  over  a  wide  area.  On  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  a  brisk  easterly  breeze  and  a  strong  tide 
made  it  rough  enough  to  cause  some  hesitti- 
tion  as  to  sending  tlie  patentee’s  steam  barge 
out  of  the  harbor.  For  the  first  time,  there¬ 
fore,  tlie  virtues  of  the  apparatus  were  tested. 
Some  fifU'en  or  twenty  gallons  of  the  cheapest 
rock  oil  (G'l.  per  gallon)  were  speedily  pumped 
into  the  troubled  waters.  The  effect  was  magi¬ 
cal.  In  half  an  hour  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
broken  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  apparatus. 

Conveyance  of  Sound. — The  whistle  of  a  lo¬ 
comotive  is  heard  3,300  yards,  tke  noise  of  a 
Uain  2,800  yards,  the  report  of  a  musket  and 
the  bark  of  a  dog  1,800  yards,  the  roll  of  a 
drum  1,600  yards,  the  croak  of  a  frog  900  yards, 
and  a  cricket’s  chirp  800  yards. 

A  dangerous  enemy. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  of 
using  the  new  Vitalizing  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey 
A  Palon,  1109  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  Pnlinonnr;/  trouble,  and  before 
the  disease  has  made  any  serious  inroads  upon  the 
system,  and  reduced  its  power  to  contend  with  so 
dangerous  an  enemy.  Too  many  of  the  cases  which 
come  to  them  are  of  long  standing,  and  the  chances 
for  a  radical  and  permanent  cure  just  so  far  remote. 
That  their  Treatment  benefits  or  cures  so  large  a 
proportion  of  those  eases,  is  often  as  much  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  themselves  ns  to  their  patients.  If  your 
cough  is  becoming  troublesome,  if  you  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  flesh  and  strength,  and  have  night- 
sweats,  don’t  wait  a  day  before  sending  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen  for  such  documents  and  reports  of 
cases  as  wiii  enable  you  to  understand  the  nature 
and  action  of  their  new  Treatment.  Take  your 
enemy  in  time,  and  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of 
your  dislodging  him. 
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Q.  8.  MAYO  A  CO.,  16»  laSaUe  Et.  Chicago.IU. 

Jio  Risk ;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCl'.RITLATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  ei  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Finanrial  .leency.  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

PRATT  A  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Absolately  Safe  Investments  In  flrst  mortgage  notes 
on  improved  Real  Estate  in  the  rapldlf  growing  city  at 
Minneapolis,  at  rates  nl  interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  in  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  ofSce.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
haud. 

ELECTUB  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  7  Nassau  St.,  Room  38, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

CRA^  PATCHWORK 

HATeBf  Ct.  fir  ff  4oll«r  pRckRfi  of  UmAt  biMti/vl  lilki  for  potebwork. 

OUATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowIe<lge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  s 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
dellcatefy  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun- 
dre<l8  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  la  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame."— CXeil  Servict 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Bold  in  tins 
only  (i-Ib.  and  lb.)  by  Grocers  labelled  thus : 

JAMBB  BPP8  A  CO.,  HomoeoMthlc  CMemists, 


HOTEL  WARWICK. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Xiocated  on  Hampton  Hoads, 

Bight  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort. 

OPEN  THROIIOHOVT  THE  YEAR. 

A  substantial  brick  structure,  containing  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  having aooomraoUatlons  for  300  visitors.  Situated 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea;  elegantly  furnished ;  table 
and  service  unsurpassed;  pure  water  and  perfect  drainage 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Domin 
ion  Line  and  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  circulars  and 
full  information,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  22  Pine  street, 
New  York,  or  to 

,T.  R.  SWINERTOy,  Manager, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va, 


1866. 

S.  B.  ZEIOLER, 
President  Fayette  Co. 
Savings  Bank. 


1876. 

I.  M.  WEED, 
Attorney  at  Law. 


JliBC 

Toie,M.Wortiiansliipagil  Dmalilf. 

WILLIAM  HNABE  dk  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

X~llJ.ill.lAMB; 


59  Cariniue  St.,  N.T, 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 


FIRNI  CAPITAI.,  OVER  9100,000. 


-  l^ULPITS,  FONTS, 

ZEIGLEE  &  WEED,  |  |  '  tablets,  &c.,  &c. 

AttornGys,  Land  and  InvBStment  Agnnts,  i  Memorial  stained  glass  windows  in  new  designs. 

^est  Vnioxi,  Payette  do.,  leva.  I  •’y 


Fayette  County,  Iowa  : 

q’EN  hours  from  Chicago.  Northwest  from  Dubuque,  four 
J  hours.  Has  a  population  of  25,000;  three  railroads;  fif¬ 
teen  grist  mills;  twenty-five  creameries;  nine  banks;  seven 
newspapers ;  forty  churches ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
school  houses.  The  entire  county  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  has  plenty  of  timber  and  water.  We  loan 
money  on  cultivated  laud,  in  sums,  not  to  exceed  one-tbird 
its  cash  value,  at  7  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  net  to 
mortgagee. 

_ 27  TEARS’  EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  CWITNTT - 

During  which  time  we  have  loaned  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Eastern  capitalists.  Trust  Funds,  and  for  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  in  all  cases  principal  has  been  promptly  paid, 
and  Interest  has  never  defaulted.  We  respectfully  solicit 
correspondence  from  those  who  have  money  to  invest  (who 
look  to  absolute  security  rather  than  high  interest). 

.Address  ZEIOLER  A  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


REFERENCES  BY  PERMISSION: 

Jno.  T.  Hill,  President  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Union  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III. 

Fayette  County  National  Bank,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

A.  L.  Chew,  President  First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  William  Broes,  Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  of  Illinois  Chicago,  Ill. 
Hon.  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Gov.  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison,  U.  8.  Senator,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


We  have  a  choice  list  of  improved  farms  for  sale,  at  from 
$18  to  $30  per  acre.  If  you  wish  to  sell  out,  and  go  West  to 
locate  in  a  settled  country  where  you  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  religious,  social,  and  school  privileges  that  you 
are  accustomed  to,  and  where  the  best  of  farming  lands 
can  yet  be  bad  at  half  or  quarter  their  ultimate  value,  write 
to  us,  and  we  will  furnish  all  needed  Information. 

Address  ZEIGLER  fc  WEED. 

W’est  Union,  Iowa. 


TJ.  S.  Nfail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $26.  Prepaid  $21. 

•Anchor  Line  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  lie.,  apply  to 

nElTDERSOlT  BEOTZEES,  ITev  York. 


N 


ANTED 

HELP. 

Entirely  New. 

PROFITABLE. 

Outfit  Frei. 


We  want  an  ACCNTtoffYerF 
locality.  Sometmnir  entirely 
new.  Our  Agents  are  hweeping 
the  6eld  whererer  they  go.  ana 
making  money  rapidly.  Men. 
women,  boys,  girls,  all  do  equal* 
Iv  well.  Will  send  you  full  out¬ 
fit  on  receipt  of  %  cent  SWURps 
Don*t  delay.  Address  at  once* 
8.  8.  PI7BL1RHIN«  CO.* 
I  Bruwnwood*  Texts. 


8 PER  CENT.  NET. 

Security  as  guo<l  in  every  way  os  we  have  former-  i 
ly  had  at  7.  Ixians  run  3  to  5  yeafs.  Interest  ' 
semi-annual.  7  per  cent  again,  probably,  after 
February  1st,  1S84.  Best  of  references  all  around 
you.  Write  at  once  for  further  particulars,  if  you 
have  money  to  loan.  Address 

D.  8.  R.  JOHNSTON  &  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  Paul.  Minn. 
[Please  mention  this  paper.] 


E.  Howaril  &  Co.’s 

TOWER  CLOCKS 

htivp  been  for  forty  yeorH.  TVarrantril  1 

pTpry  reiuprets  Sentl  for  circular* 

The  E.  Howard  ^ateh  and  Clock  Oo., 

a9  MAIDEN  LANE,  114  TREMONT  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  ^  BOSTON. 


I  THE  TROY  IIEKEEIY  BELL  EOESilRY. 

!  Clinton  H.  Menoeiy  Bell  Company, 

!  TKOV,  M.  V., 

’  Manufacture  n  special  quality  of  Bells,  Oldest  Workmen. 

I  Greatest  Exiierience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
'  given  to  ChurcU  Bells.  Illuslrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

,  MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

I  Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and  Chimes 

I  for  Churches.  Tower  Clochs,  &c.,  Ac.  Prices  <’.nd 

gHS^Dff  catalogues  sent  free.  Address 

H.  MeSHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  pfnee 
iKff .  Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  AJarro 
and  other  bells*,  also  Chimes  and  reals. 

Meneely&Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Charoh,  Bobool.  Plre-mlRna.  Flod-tonrd,  low-piloaa,  warraat* 
ad.  Catalogue  wUh  TOOteeUmooiala,  pricea,  etc.,  teot  frea. 

Blfinior  Manufacturing  Co.,  ctnoinnatiA 


embraces  every  desirable  Novell  v  of  the  season,  as  well  as  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  fea¬ 
ture  for  1881  is,  that  you  ran  for  select  Seed*  or  Plants  to  that  value  from 

their  Catalogue,  anil  have  in-  rlude<l,without  charge,  a  copy  of  Peter  Hen¬ 

derson’s  New  Book,  r*Gardeii  and  Par  m  Toplcw.n  a  work  of  ZSO  pa^s,  liandsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  and  containing  a  steel  portrait  of  tlie  author.  The  price  of  the  book  alone  is 
$1.50.  Catalogue  of  “Every  tnlng  for  the  Garden, 44  giving  details,  free  on  application. 

pcTER  HENDcnsoN  & 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

M  has  special  designs  in  Wootiwork  that  are  artistic,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attnohments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attacliment  are  secured  by 
liatents.  and  can  only  be  obtalneil  with  the  “  DOMESTIC." 

“Domestic”  Sewing  Macliiie  Company, 

Broadway  anr  Fourtfj:nth  St.,  New  York. 

_  nV  ALL  ODDS 

l''DESTE01!IPPED 


I’^BESIEQUi^ 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  Operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

CMcago  and  St.  Fanl  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls. ;  Winona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar- 
sballUiwn,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  III.,  are  among 
its  800  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  sufieriorlty  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  rood,  are  its  DA  V  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

^toeth-’westehit  Dnnira  caos, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  rood  anywhere. 
In  short,  it  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQ,V1P- 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  W’ORLD. 

All  points  of  interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  6,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
tor  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  it  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  mails,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

6EN1  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  Ilalaw 


llAilCn  I 

nAlVdtLLlKAHT  fftiimbl* 

KaiipWrr;:  biHylUrvMtltUfk- 
bfrryr :  itlantUA  llaalpl  Bpobb 
8irswbrrri«a.  Send /or  detailt. 
The  Largest  and  Beet  Stock  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

•  the  r.  S.,  including  oftvaJv*- 
ble  varieties,  new  and  old.  Wum- 
trated  Catalogue,  telling  whatte 
plant,  howto  plant  aridkowtoget 
andgrow  l’‘ruliTr(>r«  Rn«l  I'lanU, 
JUled  with  useful  information  ors 
fruit  culture,  frKKR.  Address 
J*  T*  IjOvT'.TT*  Little  f^llver*  New  jersey*  Intr^ 
dueer  gf  Outhiert  Haspherry  and  Banehestsr  Strawberry 


How  to  rear  BA 
anil  inanaKeiD^Mil 
poultry.  /yJHJA 

Semi  a  ten-cent 
piece  to 

H.  H.  Stodiard. 


Hartford,  Ct., 

for  a  copy  of  tub 

Poultry  World, 

and  it  will  tell  yon. 


ReadiiififB  and  Recitationst 


I UU!  IIOOO  8°w  RrADY.et 

nl  — #1#  .  TMx  number  is  uniform 
I  ■“■•■'■willi  tlie  .Series,  and  con- 
fains  another  iirNORKn  splendid  Dee* 
^  liimatlons  nnd  Reaillnj^  eoin- 
Mninc;  Nen<lnie.it,  Oraior.v,  Pathos,  llamor, 
Fu.i.  i’riee, SUctik,  niuileil  free.  Sold  by  Booksellem. 
Every  boy  who  speaks  pieces,  everv  menilier  of  a 
I.vceiint  who  wants  Nomethlna  New  to  recite. 
slioiiM  aret  the  whole  set.  t'lub  rates  mid  fall  list 
of  eonteiitw  r.-ee.  P.  GARRF.TT  A  7M 
Pheatuut  (ttreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Talnable  Finit  and  Grain  Farm  For  Sale. 


Having  more  land  than  we  care  to  attend  to,  we  offer  our 
"Oakland”  Farm  for  sale.  Situated  in  plain  sight  of 
Geneva,  and  overlooking  Seneca  Lake,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  very  celebrated  John  Johnston  farm,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  sfilendid  farm  of  Kobt.  J.  Swan,  Esq., 
ex-PresIdent  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  contains  3.'>U  acres,  mostly  tile  drained;  no  watte  land. 
It  has  good  farm  buildings,  consisting  of  a  larm  house  and 
six  tenant  houses,  a  large  barn  42x1.60  feet  with  basement, 
horse  barn  40x60  feet,  hay  barns,  granary,  corn  house,  tool 
bouse,  Ac. 

In  Orcuards  it  has  about  600  young  apple  trees,  3,600 
plum  trees  planted  in  the  Autumn  of  1882  and  Sfirhig  of 
1883,  3,400  quince  trees  planted  in  the  Spring  of  1883,  of  the 
best  market  sorts,  and  all  doing  remarkably  well;  and  we 
are  now  (October)  planting  2,.’i00  more  plum  trees.  This 
land  is  believed  to  be  admirably  ailapted  to  tbese  fruits, 
and  is  known  to  be  unusually  fine  wheat  land,  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  1882  was  as  high  as  50  bushels  per  acre  on  20  acres, 
and  35  bushels  per  acre  on  the  whole  average  of  1'24  acres — 
and  we  have  now  nliout  120  acres  well  put  in. 

The  farm  will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  on  easy 
terms.  Buyers  invited  to  see  It. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS.  Geneia,  N.  Y. 

THC:  WESTEKIV 

Farm  mortrare  go. 

Isi wreiiee ,  Han .  ,<  fit  r* to  ioveiUirs  lit 
belt  aecuritie*  in  tbe  market.  FlBhT 
Mortcafce  LOANS  Hpoa  tmprem 
fmmu.  luteregt  anil  principal  pukl  on  diyol 
matunty  In  New  York.  Fumla  pruni^i 
placeil.  I.arge  experience.  Noloaaea.  Sen* 
lor  circular,  referencea  and  sample  forms. 

P.  M.  Piaaiiia,  Prei.;  J.  T.  WaasB,  Tta* 
Fret.;  L.  H.  Pxuiisi.  Sec.:  Osaa.  w 
OuxsTT,  Treas.!  N.  F.  hast.  AndJIor. 

MONEYLoInm 

E.MTATE  in  St.  Pan],  Minneapolis,  and  othet 
proqieroaa  citiea  in  kllnneaotak,so  as  to  net  lender 

nro/  i 

“  M  nualTy  In  N.  Y.  Exebanire.  Con. 

W  f  servaavovaloatlona  Aiuplewco. 
m  riUea  Myesrs  aucoeeaful  sxfia 

xE  M  ilencs.  Tbs  beat  of  referencea 
Writs  for  Circular.  Address 

COCHRAN  &  NEWPORT.  Sta  Pan.  MiDB. 


7%i 


IRGINIA  FARMS  &  MILLS 
nnnrrrmin 


PENSIONS 


ipaaihlc  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


for  any  disability;  also  to 
Heirs.  Send  stomps  tor  New 
Laws.  OOL.  L.  BlNaHAM, 


■  ^I^T^nrsufferiagwiS^atarrh  or  Bron-’ 

I  cbitit  who  eamon'i  dotiro  rtllsl.  I  can. 

■  turalth  a  maani  el  Poratanont  and  Pot- 

■  ^nHIve  Cure.  A  Heme  Treatment.  No 

■  ^■Ichargs  lor  cenaultaflon  by  mall.  Value- 
3  '  ^■AblsTrsatltsFree.  Csiitfleafet  from  Dec- 

■  Wfllore,  Uiiiryera,  MinUlera  Buelnsee-nMn. 
■LjJIlAddrcss  Ray.  T.  P.  CWLDS,  Tro--  Ohio. 

GeRModel  press. 

Mk  ^^^RSPrke*  complete  with  Type*  Se.g 

FHntff  Cxr^*  CIpw 

A  m  Libeta*  Trxeu.  everythfar 

for  Bi«iaaM*9clioola,Cluirchet.  ^ 
It  If  venr  ditfftble  xxd  rapid,  fsd  m 
firaple  iMt  fny  boy  con  work  H  aa4 
VK  cam  bendfecM  be  dolUn  a  year* 

tfrooo  told.  Send  t  cent  ftamp  fo* 
Ffg«  Caukf'je.  wiib  fforfOM 
W  ^  N<;ral  card  uid  otlier  work  done  os  9 

Model  FrcM.  J.W.Dau^bAdfyirCtb 

lIMPINOVID.  I  Mftf .  Tfl  Ckwmt  ttffiniirtgig 


8 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  CAPITOL  CITY. 

“Social' — Fredarick  Dooglaaa'a  Marriaga — Ballots  and 
Bnllata — ^Fanaraal — Oarfield  HemoiiaL 
A  Htraqcer  might  infer  from  the  “Society  Notes  ” 
in  our  dafly  papers  that  the  whole  city  is  given  to 
the  frivolities  of  life.  “Society”  does  boom  here 
during  the  Winter  months.  Like  the  quickened 
vegetation  of  high  latitudes,  the  world  of  fashion 
appears  intensified  by  the  short  season,  for  “  Lent” 
puts  a  period  to  very  much  of  this  body  and  soul 
destroying  gayety.  Hops,  kettle-drums,  balls,  re¬ 
ceptions.  soirees,  dinners,  teas,  and  all  sorts  of  like 
things,  fill  up  the  giddy  life  of  great  multitudes  at 
the  capital.  I  read  in  my  morning  paper,  “Mrs. 

and  Miss - will  not  receive  to-day,  on  account  of 

sickness.  ’  The  wonder  is  that  after  a  midnight 
supper  and  a  dance  till  three  in  the  morning,  they 
live  through  more  than  one  “society  ”  season.  Be¬ 
neath  all  this  froth  there  Is  in  Washington  a  deep, 
strong  stream  of  godly  faith  and  holy  living  that 
survives  all  this  insipid  and  conscience-stupefying 
nonsense.  That  disciples  of  the  thin  soil  kind 
wither  and  die  amid  these  lusts  of  other  things,  is 
not  strange.  The  trees  of  God’s  planting  are  ever¬ 
greens. 

Just  now  a  little  ripple  is  created  by  the  surpris¬ 
ing  marriage  of  Frederick  Douglass  to  Mias  Helen 
M.  Pitts.  Mr.  Douglass,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
the  representative  colored  man  of  the  country,  who 
has  had  abundant  honor  from  all  classes  of  people. 
Miss  Pitts  of  New  York,  a  white  lady  educated  as 
a  teacher,  has  for  some  time  been  a  copyist  in  Mr. 
Douglass’s  office  as  Ri^gister  of  Deeds.  He  is  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  and  his  bride  said  to  be  forty-six, 
handsome  and  sprightly.  She  is  represented  as 
one  of  the  “advanced  thinkers,”  has  some  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  woman’s  suffragist,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  conn*xd.ion  with  the  “Alpha,”  a  publication  in 
this  cit|'  that  has  treated  sexual  matters  with  rather 
indelicate  fnvnkness  and  directness.  Mr.  Douglass 
some  months  since,  in  a  lecture,  advised  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  races,  but  no  one  susixicte  l  that  so  soon 
we  should  have  an  illustration,  in  his  own  pereon, 
of  his  advanced  thought.  The  people  will  say  that 
Mr.  Dokglass  was  free,  as  was  Miss  Pitts,  to  do  as 
he  pleased ;  but  the  act  will  put  both  upon  the  de¬ 
fensive.  and  will  add  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  the 
hoary  locks  of  this  remarkable  man.  Many  of  his 
own  people  will  be  offended  in  all  {)i‘obability,  and 
will  contest  in  the  future  his  hitherto  unquestioned 
leadership. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Douglass’s  escape  from  slavery 
and  his  identification  with  the  anti-slavery  agitfi- 
tion  for  half  a  century,  has  warmed  the  hearts  of 
many  people  toward  him.  For  some  time,  however, 
he  has  biMja  losing  the  oonfldence  of  his  own  people 
and  their  best  friends  by  reason  of  his  known  skep¬ 
ticism  and  of  his  public  thrusts  at  the  old  faith. 
He  is  reputed  as  one  of  the  “advauce«l  thinkers,” 
not  only  in  the  line  of  miscegenation,  but  is  classed 
among  those  very  wise  men  who  arrogate  to  them¬ 
selves  all  the  free  thought  of  tlie  world,  and  class 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  stupid  dolts.  Mr.  Douglas.s 
may  unsettle  tlie  faith  of  sonn- of  his  peoph^;  but 
as  between  himself  and  Bible  faith,  ‘the  mass  of  his 
own  nice  will  cling  to  tiie  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  and  follow  no  longer  the  enemy  of  the 
religion  that  has  lilawated  them,  and  from  which 
must  come  all  that  make.s  free<lom  dear.  His  own 
people  will  largely  resent  his  “advanced  tiiought” 
upon  race  and  religion. 

One  of  our  large.st  churches  was  filled  the  other 
evening  at  an  Indian  nnsiting.  Capt.  Pratt  of  the 
Indian  School  at  (‘ai  l isle  was  present,  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  pupils,  and  with  the  Indian  Band,  which 
furnished  the  music  for  the  meeting.  Mr.  Senator 
Dawes  o.  Massachusetts,  Bepresentative  Gutcheon 
of  Mich'gon,  and  Mr.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  Price,  were  the  chief  sjieakers.  Gen.  Clinton 
B.  Fiske  presided.  In  the  whole  histoiy  of  this  In¬ 
dian  problem,  we  have  had  no  man  superior  to 
Mr.  Price  in  charge  here.  His  locks  are  silvery, 
but  his  natural  force  is  not  in  the  least  abated. 
Thoroughly  honest  and  courageous,  he  is  the  un¬ 
compromising  enemy  of  laini  and  of  wrong,  a  man 
of  affairs,  and  a  moilel  Chri.stian  gentleman.  He 
said:  “There  should  be  stringent  laws  enacbsl  to 
punish  whiskey-selling  to  the  Indians.  .\n  Indian 
only  receives  one  cent  and  two  nails  per  day,  or 
i6.40  per  year,  to  feed  and  clothe  himself ;  and  still 
there  are  <’onstantl,v  outcries  of  extravagance  in  the 
Indian  Department.  More  money  must  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  Indians.  This  country  owes  it  to 
the  red  men.  There  are  only  10,000  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  l»eing  o<lucate<l ;  there  ought  to  be  45,000  or 
over.  The  Indian  children  should  not  l»e  stinted  in 
the  matter  of  education,  for  that  will  be  the  idti- 
mate  solution  of  the  Indian  prolilem.  Not  much 
can  be  done  with  the  old  fellows  on  the  jilains,  but 
the  young  are  susceptible  to  learning.  Educate 
the  young  IniBans,  and  in  after  ydars  they  will  be 
farmers,  merchants,  and  Ameri('.an  citizens,  instead 
of  lawless  bands  of  savages  roaming  over  the  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  West.  ” 

Senator  I>awos,  who  has  had  long  Congressional 
experience,  and  who  Is  one  of  the  strong  men  in 
the  Senatfi,  charged  the  Government  with  liaviug 
shamefully  n^lei'teil  the  Indians.  For  25<1  yeai'S 
we  have  tri»*d  to  solve  the  Indian  problem,  which 
is  now  nearer  solution  than  it  has  ever  been,  and 
it  is  chiefly  due  to  (»ur  Christian  education.  Hon. 
Mr.  Cuteheon  said:  “This  Indian  question  has 
b«‘en  with  us  since  tiie  first  white  man  stcpjied  his 
foot  on  Plymouth  Bock.  We  have  troateil  the  In- 
liians  as  savages,  with  no  rights  that  the  white  men 
wi're  iHjund  to  respi'Ct.  The  Indians  should  lie 
educaUMl  and  Christianized.  The  United  States 
Government  is  indebted  to  the  several  Indian 
tribes  to  the  lixtimt  of  nearly  !«:l.RXi,0()i>.  on  account 
of  the  educational  stipulations  of  the  treaty.” 

And  is  it  not  true  that  our  Indian  policy  has 
been  wholly  unworthy  a  Christian  nation  ?  We 
are  only  Ijeginning  to  awake  to  our  rt?sponsibilil\' — 
only  be'jinmno. 

Senator  Sherman  introduced  a  resolution  with 
many  whereases,  relating  to  the  massacre  of  ne¬ 
groes  at  Danville,  Va..  and  the  murder  of  T.  P. 
Matthews  in  Copiah  county,  Mississippi,  instructing 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
to  Inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  connectixi  with 
these  infractions  of  Constitutional  law.  and  report 
by  bill  or  otiicrwise  as  soon  as  may  be.  Under  ob¬ 
jection  from  Mr.  (Jookrell  of  Missouri,  the  paper 
was  laid  over,  but  will  again  be  called  up  in  order. 

To  my  mind,  this  presents  one  of  tlie  gravest 
questions  before  Congress  and  the  people.  If  the 
Genenil  Government  has  not  pow»w  to  protect  the 
humblest  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  in  all 
Federal  electickis,  then  it  is  high  time  to  a)>peal 
from  Congress  and  the  courts  to  the  sovereign  peo- 
pie.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  as  a  native 
Houtheni  man.  that  the  ballot  is  not  free  in  large 
parts  of  the  South  to-day,  and  that  the  best  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  whilst  deploring  this  state  of 
things,  has  not  power  to  make  it  free,  l>e<iause  it  is 
in  the  minority.  The  bullet  policy  dominates,  and 
free  ballots  do  not  rule.  While  we  nee<l  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  yet  the  schoolhousi^  and  the  church 
are  to  furnish  the  radical  correctives.  Law,  too,  is 
educational,  and  additional  legislation  is  uee<leii. 

Some  of  your  rural  readers,  and  some,  too,  who 
are  not  rural,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
it  costs  to  bury  a  deceased  Congressman.  I  give 
you  a  few  figures,  which  appear  to  be  official,  and 
oonsequentiy  correct,  in  oonnection  with  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  a  late  Member  from  the  West.  Names 
and  dates  are  unimportant,  as  is  the  political  com¬ 
plexion  of  Congress :  for  public  like  private  men, 
when  death  comes,  are  oftim  thoughtless  of  costs. 
And  of  course  there  are  always  land-sharks,  per¬ 
fectly  oonscienoeless,  waiting  as  binls  for  a  car¬ 
cass.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  items :  Casket,  #425 ; 
oak  case,  S75 ;  twenty-four  silk  sashes,  $240 ;  forty- 
two  pairs  of  kid  gloves,  $B4.50 ;  one  bombazine  door 

crape.  $9 ;  fifteen  tickeis  from  Washington  to - 

and  return.  $773.25.  The  aggregate  draft  upon  the 
Treasury  (for  the  Government  toots  the  bill)  Is  $2,- 


913.60 !  It  is  well  that  Uncle  Sam  has  a  big  and  al¬ 
most  bottomless  purse.  There  should  be  no  mean¬ 
ness  connected  with  funerals,  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate;  but  wherefore  this  waste  ?  Why  allow  hungry 
and  unprincipled  men  thus  to  take  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  ?  There  are  no  items  in  this  bill  for  whiskey, 
wine,  and  cigars,  I  am  glad  to  say,  unless  they  be 
covered  by  other  items. 

The  Garfield  Memorial  Church,  a  neat  and  com¬ 
modious  structure,  costing  with  ground  some  $60,- 
0(X),  I  believe,  was  dedicated  last  Lord’s  day.  Pres¬ 
ident  Arthur,  with  other  distinguished  gentlemen, 
were  in  the  crowded  congr^ation.  This  dedica¬ 
tion  is  the  crowning  glory  of  forty  years’  labor :  for 
I  learn  from  the  historic  sketch  published,  that 
forty  years  ago  these  “Disciples”  began  work  in 
Washington.  Though  worshipping  in  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  house.  General  (afterwards  President)  Garfield, 
true  to  his  early  convictions,  was  one  of  the  strong 
pillars  of  this  society,  often  speaking  in  its  meet¬ 
ings.  His  election  to  the  Presidency  gave  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  congregation,  as  his  name  has  largely 
helped  forward  the  new  and  beautiful  sanctuary — a 
fitting  memorial  to  his  manly,  Christian  life,  and 
to  his  sad  and  tragic  death.  I  am  surprised  to 
note,  among  the  contributions  to  the  Building  Fund, 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Garfield  for  so  small  a  contribu¬ 
tion — only  $500.  It  may  be  a  mistake,  or  possibly 
she  means  to  crown  the  memorial  by  cancelling  the 
debt  which  yet  embarrasses  this  worthy  pastor  and 
people.  At  the  congratulatory  service.  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyteri¬ 
an,  and  Beformed  Episcopal  brethren  gave  frater¬ 
nal  words  of  cheer.  The  whole  country  should 
feel  an  intere.-it  in  Christian  work  in  W’ashington  : 
for  here  we  minister  largely  to  believers  of  the  dis¬ 
persion.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  lack  the  Interest  which  dejiends  largely  upon 
local  surroundings.  B. 

Washlngtou,  D.  C.,  Jan.  26tb,  ISIM. 


RKV.  H.  R.  IIOISI.VGTOK— FATHER  AND  SON. 

\  correspondent  corrects  an  error  in  the  last 
EvANGKiiiST,  while  he  shows  how  the  inheritance 
of  grace  and  goodness  has  passed  from  father  to 
.son : 

Dear  Kvanyelist :  Under  the  head  of  “County 
Towns  in  New  England,”  in  your  last  issue,  you 
state  that  "The  venerable  missionary,  Bev.  H.  B. 
Hoisington,  now  in  Coventry,  Ct.,  writes  thus  of 
the  gradual  depletion  of  towns  and  churches  in 
that  region,”  Ac. 

The  Bev.  H.  B.  Hoisington,  who  for  nearly  sev¬ 
enteen  years  was  the  devoted  missionary  of  the 
Americian  Board  in  Ceylon,  died  at  Centrebrook, 
Ct.,  May  16,  1658.  He  returned  to  America  in  1850 
with  broken  health.  Becovering  sulliciently  to  en¬ 
gage  in  ministerial  labor,  he  preached  at  Williams- 
town.  Mass.,  till  his  health  again  gave  way.  After 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  he  was  able  to  resume 
preaching,  and  was  installed  |)astor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  Centrebrook,  Ct.,  in  April,  1857. 
Ob  Sabbath  moniiug.  May  IGth,  1858,  he  preached 
from  the  words  “  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  forever.”  In  tlu“  afternoon  his 
text  was  “  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts."  When  about  half  way  through 
his  .sermon,  he  stopjied,  saying  “  I  feel  very  un¬ 
well,  and  must  .sit  down  a  moment.”  Almost  im- 
mediatt'ly  ho  became  unconscious,  and  was  carried 
to  his  liome,  whence,  about  ten  o'clock  the  .same 
evening,  he  was  Summoned  to  our  Father’s  house 
on  high. 

Your  correspondent,  Bev.  H.  B.  Hoisington  of 
Coventry,  Ct.,  Is  the  son  of  the  missionary,  who 
bears  his  father’s  honored  name.  He  lias  taken  up 
the  work  which  his  father  laid  down,  and  by  his 
fidelity  and  earnestness  shows  that  he  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  name  he  bears. 

A  MISSIO.N.VRY  F-V.’ttll.V. 

We  are  almost  glad  of  the  above  mistake,  since  it 
brings  us  also  the  following  from  Mr.  Hoisington 
himself,  wliich  shows  that  he  is  at  least  worthy  to 
be  the  .son  of  such  a  father.  What  a  noble  niis.sion- 
ary  family  is  this,  whose  bones  are  .scatter!  d  over 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  one,  at  least,  buried 
in  the  sea : 

Coventry,  Conn.,  Jan.  34,  1884. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Thk  Ev.vxgelist  surprised  me 
to-day  ci'rtainly.  A  native  of  India,  I  am.  My  fa¬ 
ther's  name  I  bear,  but  not  my  father's  missionary 
labors  nor  honors.  I  can  .see  how  you,  with  your 
many  cares,  could  have  let  slip  the  fact  that  he 
tw’euty-six  years  since  went  up  where  tlu'.v  are  aged 
no  longer.  .\,nd  the  dear  mother,  who  tarried  be¬ 
hind  her  comjianion  some  twenty  years  that  she 
might  exemjilify  before  her  children  the  power  and 
beauty  of  a  Chri.stian's  trust,  has  also  gone  to  be 
with  Jesus.  Before  her  departure  her  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  went  up  to  griH-'t  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly 
father  from  the  plains  of  Kansas,  her  form  filling 
the  first  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Independence,  of 
that  State.  .Anothi'r  sister,  the  youngest  child  of 
the  missionary  whom  you  <lo  well  to  so  honor  in 
memory,  laid  down  her  labors  in  Cleveland,  G., 
only  three  months  previous  to  her  mother's  death. 
Then,  since  I  have  begun  to  speak  thus  to  you  of 
jiersonal  affairs,  one  child,  a  son  of  that  missionary 
home,  sleeps  under  the  palms  of  India;  and  ano¬ 
ther  son  was  committed  to  the  wavi*s  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  the  Jir.'st  return  to  America  of  the 
toil-worn  laborers.  Two  of  us  are  all  that  remain 
to  toll  on  here  awhile — one  the  wife  of  Bev.  W.  H. 
Clark,  pastor  of  the  Beformed  church  of  Nyack, 
whom  you  know ;  and  the  other  your  corresjHuid- 
ent.  who,  though  partially  deaf,  does  not  claim  to 
be  “venerable.”  H.  B.  Hoisington. 


IRAlNINCbSCHOOL  FOB  NUBSES  IN  JAPAN. 

To  the  minds  of  many  who  read  the  above  word.s, 
there  will  instantl.v  come  the  renu'mbrance  of  an 
earnest  face  and  pleading  voice,  often  seen  and 
heard  at  the  meetings  in  various  places  during 
these  last  weeks.  The  first  sugg<‘stion  of  the  |>lan 
wiis  made  to  us  through  Mrs.  John  C.  Ballagh, 
when  she  came  among  us  in  December,  and  it  was 
so  close  to  her  heart  and  so  continually  in  her 
thought,  that  she  seldom  s(H)ke  in  any  me<-ting 
without  bringing  it  more  or  l(*ss  prominently  be¬ 
fore  her  audience.  In  her  private  talks  also,  and 
in  all  her  arrangements  for  future  work,  this  one 
undertaking  seemed  to  occupy  a  very  large  place. 

It  is  most  appropriat!*,  therefore,  that  the  effort 
to  establish  this  school  should  now  Uike  the  form 
of  a  memorial  to  the  one  who  thus  caret!  and 
plann»3d  for  it,  but  who  was  taken  so  suddenly 
away  from  all  earthly  working  and  planning  to  a 
b«?tter  service  above.  Could  she  speak  to  us,  we 
are  sure  that  she  would  say  “If  you  want  to  build 
me  a  moiuiinent  on  which  to  rwonl  my  name,  and 
by  which  I  may  still  silently  work  for  my  belovtsl 
Japan,  build  it  not  of  marble  or  of  bronze,  give  me 
no  staiued-glas.s  window  or  mural  tablet,  but  let 
the  Training-School  for  Nfhses  be  brought  into 
actual  existence;  let  if  be  my  nuNiiorial,  anti  let 
me  Riereby  continue  to  be  associated  with  the  work 
and  the  people  to  which  the  best  years  of  my  life 
were  given.  " 

We  therefore  now  invite  all  who  would  testify 
their  love  for  this  dear  servant  of  Gtxl.  as  well  as 
all  who  would  join  in  giving  this  noble  and  sub¬ 
stantial  htmefit  to  their  sisters  in  Japan,  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  its  establishment.  Mrs.  Ballagh’s  own  faith 
in  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire  of  her  heart  was 
absolute,  anti  she  rei>eatedly  said  during  the  la-st 
days  of  her  life:  “  I  have  no  fear  at  all  about  it;  *I 
am  sure  it  will  go  forward,  God  has  so  wonderfully 
answennl  my  prayers  thus  far  concerning  it.” 

The  plan,  in  brief,  as  already  set  forth  else¬ 
where,  is  to  open  a  small  hospital  and  training- 
school  for  nurses  in  Tokio,  Japan,  to  be  under  the 
tiare  of  two  ladies  of  our  mission,  and  superintend¬ 
ed  by  a  trained  nurse  from  this  country.  In  the 
Christian  churches  now  being  rapidly  formed  in 
that  land,  there  are  women  to  whom  employment 


is  an  imperative  necessity  for  safe  and  right  living. 
The  Japanese  know  nething  whatever  of  nursing, 
but  are  apt  learners,  and  under  right  training  will 
soon  become  proficient  in  the  business  and  be 
eagerly  employed  by  their  own  people  and  by  for¬ 
eigners. 

The  immediate  need  is  to  obtain  the  means  to 
begin  the  hospital  and  school,  and  for  this  we  ask, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  now  sainted  missionary  who 
pleaded  and  prayed  for  It  so  fervently,  but  In  the 
name  of  her  Master  and  ours,  who  will  be  honored 
and  served  by  the  carrying  forward  of  this  enter¬ 
prise.  Let  your  contributions  be  in  His  name,  and 
to  perpetuate  her  memory.  Let  them  be  outside  of 
all  regular  pledges  and  obligations,  a  special  o^er- 
ing.  Send  to  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fishburn,  1334  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW  BOARD,  AND  HOW  IT  WORKS. 

About  the  time  the  General  Assembly  at 
Saratoga  was  establishing  “the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies,”  a 
negotiation  was  started  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mon¬ 
tana,  of  the  following  nature :  Some  years  be¬ 
fore,  a  number  of  citizens  of  that  place  had 
raised  means,  secured  twenty  acres  of  ground, 
and  erected  with  the  best  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  a  college  building.  They  were  not 
Presbyterians,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  a  subscription  for  a  Presbyterian  col¬ 
lege  would  have  met  their  views;  for  they 
ma<ie  no  concealment  of  their  purpose  that 
their  institution  was  not  to  be  religious.  But 
by  the  Spring  of  1883  they  had  found  their  un¬ 
dertaking  so  discouraging  that  in  their  real 
zeal  for  a  higher  education  than  their  excel¬ 
lent  public  schools  could  afford,  they  were 
willing  to  enlist  the  well  known  ability  of 
Presbyterians  in  Ihe  management  of  their 
college.  So  they  made  this  liberal  offer ;  That 
if  our  Presbytery  of  Montana  would  pay  a  debt 
that  had  accrued  upon  the  jiroperty  of  about 
$6,000,  and  would  open  the  institution  the  next 
(now  last)  Seiitember,  with  dormitories  fitted 
up  for  students  and  the  grounds  projicrly 
cared  for,  they  would  give  a  title  to  the  whole 
property,  including  furniture,  niiparatus,  a 
Weber  piano,  registers  for  a  furnace,  etc.,  the 
whole  worth  not  less  than  $25, (KR).  Those 
gentlemen,  in  effect,  offered  to  turn  over  some 
$16,000  or  $18,000  to  the  educational  work  of 
our  denomination. 

But  was  not  the  pro{)erty  so  badly  located 
as  to  be  useless  to  anybody  ’?  U))on  this  point 
the  evidence  was  as  full  and  .satisfactory  as 
could  be  asked.  Our  Secretary  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  Kev.  Dr.  Roberts,  Maj.-Geu.  A.  McD. 
McOook,  and  others  of  etiual  competency  and 
standing,  testified  in  unreserved  terms  to  the 
needfulness  and  promise'  of  sucli  an  institution 
in  Montana,  and  to  the  excellence  of  Deer 
Lodge  as  its  seat.  Beauty  of  location,  railroad 
facilities,  business  thrift,  good  society,  the 
presence  and  influence  of  our  Presbyterian 
congregation,  the  fertile  country  around  it 
rajiidly  filling  u))  with  a  superior  population, 
all  seemed  to  define  Deer  I,odge,  with  its  line 
ediliccs  already  built  and  furnished,  as  a  sort 
of  “  Luz  ”  waiting  for  our  Israel  to  name  it 
“Bethel.”  But  there  was  need  of  prompt  de¬ 
cision  and  rapid  work.  It  required  $6,uiRi  to 
pay  the  tlebt.  Tlie  tlormitories  were  to  be 
fitted  up  at  once,  and  teachers  were  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  for  September,  and  witli  some  rca.son- 
able  assurance  that  their  salaries  would  be 
l>aid. 

It  is  at  such  a  moment  that  tlie  Board  of  Aid 
for  Colleges  and  Academies  comes  into  being. 
At  bnet^  Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan,  sui>ftiintendent 
of  our  Home  Mission  work  for  that  region, 
makes  known  to  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  Board,  this  interesting  emer¬ 
gency.  Then  see  how  things  work  together  in 
God’s  wise  providence.  By  July  10th  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millan  writes  to  Dr.  Jolinson  that  a  single 
liberal  gentleman  has  offered  to  pay  the  debt 
on  the  projierty ;  but  they  still  need  the  means 
of  fitting  up  the  dormitories,  and  the  pledge  of 
teachers’  salaries  for  one  year.  The  Board 
thereuiKin  votes  to  Deer  Lodge  $3,000— $1,000 
for  the  dormitories,  tlie  rest  for  salaries.  On 
the  .strength  of  that  pledge  a  friend  in  Deer 
Lodge  advances  the  means  for  imtting  the 
dormitories  in  order;  ami  in  September,  1883, 
the  Presbyterian  College  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mon¬ 
tana,  opens  with  thirty  students— the  dormito¬ 
ries,  according  to  expectations,  being  full. 

But  the  story  is  not  all  told.  About  a  month 
ago  tint  Board,  by  its  committee,  assigned  to 
Deer  Lodge,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Board’s  establishment  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  a  “special  field  ”  in  which  to  canva.ss  for 
subscriptions.  Tlie  paiier  making  assignment 
of  this  field,  was  on  its  face  ilescribed  to  be 
the  Board’s  formal  endorsement  of  that  insti¬ 
tution,  and  a  recommendation  of  it  to  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  Presbyterian  givers.  The  field  so 
assigned  to  the  new  college  included  the  gen¬ 
erous  donor  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  already 
de.scribed.  The  formal  endorsement  now  given 
by  the  Board  made  way  for  another  ap) -roach 
to  liim,  of  which  this  is  the  issue:  he  has 
lilcdgod  for  two  years  the  salary  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom,  as  president,  the  Presbytery  of 
Montana  wish  the  interests  of  the  new  college 
committed— Ih'v.  Mr.  McMillan,  above  name<l, 
the  fittest  man  that  could  be  found  for  the  post. 
Things  shaix'  already  toward  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings  for  dormitories,  and  it  is 
a  prudent  estimate  that  allows  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  college  in  Montana  one  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  session  bt-ginning  in  the  Fall  of  I 
1884.  All  this,  be  it  observed,  in  a  region 
where,  till  this  intervention  of  God’s  provi¬ 
dence,  using  Presbyterian  wisdom  and  liber¬ 
ality  in  connection  with  this  opportune  new 
Board,  the  Roman  Catholit^s  had  the  only  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning,  and  were  absorb¬ 
ing  into  them  Protestant  youth. 

The  end  of  this  recital  is  less  bright  than  all 
tlie  rest  of  it.  The  Board  has  promised  the 
$3,(HI0;  the  friend  iff  the  college  in  Montana 
has  advanced  his  money  upon  that  promise; 
but  the  Board  has  no  means,  as  yet,  of  making 
its  promise  good.  Is  there  an  intelligent  Pres¬ 
byterian  who  does  not  rejoice  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  above  described  was  seized':*  Shall  not 
the  individual  liberality  which  this  history 
.sets  forth  command  the  thanks  of  our  whole 
denomination?  Then  will  the  denomination 
let  that  donor’s  tirelre  thousand  dollars  fail  of 
its  end  for  the  lack  of  the  t/iree  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  which  the  Board  has  promised  in  the  de¬ 
nomination’s  name  ?  The  February  collections 
for  the  Board  will  surely  answer  this  que.stion 
to  the  honor  and  comfort  of  all  concerned. 

H.  D.  Ganse. 
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A  CEDAR  OF  LEBANON. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  grown 
to  colossal  proportions.  It  is  only  a  little  over 
forty  years  old,  and  its  assets  amount  to  over  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars !  Truly,  it  has  grown 
like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.  Its  surplus  is  over  twelve 
millions,  and  it  distributes  in  a  single  year  nearly 
fourteen  millions,  or  over  forty-six  thousand  dollars 
every  business  day  in  the  year  to  the  relatives  of 
those  whose  lives  it  has  insured.  What  a  relief 
and  help  to  those  who  might  otherwise  be  left 
helpless,  dependent  on  the  kindness  or  charity  of 
friends !  How  many  homes  have  been  brightened, 
and  how  many  hearts  have  been  revived,  by  the  be¬ 
neficent  operations  of  this  great  conservator  of 
trust  funds  which,  in  a  practical  way,  accomplishes 
good  on  so  grand  a  scale* 


Current  iSbento. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Chicago  newsboys  have  a  debating  society. 

Every  member  of  the  Utah  Legislature  is  a  Mor¬ 
mon. 

There  are  now  452  students  in  Cornell  University 
— 45  more  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Miss  Arnold 
sail  for  England  on  February  27. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Melbourne,  Australia,  both 
report  newly  discovered  comets. 

After  a  trial  of  standard  time,  the  City  Council  of 
Savannah  has  voted  to  return  to  sun  time. 

Senator  Palmer  of  Michigan  has  given  $10,000  to 
the  city  of  Detroit  to  found  an  art  gallery. 

The  Fitz-John  Porter  relief  bill  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  warm  discussion  in  the  House,  and  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  it  will  be  passed. 

It  is  stated  that  Bev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng  jr.  is 
in  London,  busily  engaged  in  mission  and  evangel¬ 
istic  work. 

Prof.  Egbert  Cofllu  Smyth  of  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  has  definitely  decided  not  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  contradicts  the  cable 
story  that  he  is  going  to  England  to  lecture,  and 
says  he  desires  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  by 
his  own  flresitle. 

The  original  copy  of  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion,  written  on  parchment,  is  said  to  bo  fading  .so 
rapidly  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  illegible.  It  is 
kept  under  a  glass  case  in  the  State  Department. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  has  risen  against  the  milk 
dealer,  and  subscribed  $1,200  of  the  $20,000  roiiulr- 
od  to  buy  1,000  cows  for  cooperative  milk  distribu¬ 
tion. 

A  west-bound  passenger  train  on  the  Texas  Paci¬ 
fic  railroad  was  wrecked  near  Weatherford  on  the 
22d  by  a  broken  rail.  Some  thirty  passengers  were 
injured,  three  of  them  seriously. 

All  cor|)orations  in  Ltiwell,  Mass.,  have  posted 
Motices  of  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  A  like  rt*- 
duction  is  to  be  made  by  tlie  Atlantic  Mills  in  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

The  County  Commi.ssionens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
have  returned  to  the  old  system  of  time,  and  on 
Suntlay  (he  court-house  clock  was  set  ba-'k  28  min¬ 
utes.  .\11  the  city  and  school  clocks  in  Fort  Wayne 
were  also  set  back  the  following  day. 

The  passengei's  carried  in  sieamboats  in  the  tlLs- 
trift  embracing  all  the  torritory  between  Baruegat 
anti  Cape  Charles,  anti  ea-st  of  the  Alleghenies,  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  past  .year  number  25,(HM),(>00,  and  not  a  sin- 
glt;  life  was  lost. 

New  York  tax-i>ayers  liavt*  tme  more  final  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  eotnpleting  tht*  (’apitol,  thus: 
Exterior,  .$;i, 015,000 ;  inttrior,  $1,269,000;  total, 
$4,274,000.  Of  this  .$1,400.(KI0  will  lie  wanted  this 
year. 

(fincinmiti,  wliiidi  lias  alri'ady  the  MeMieken 
School  t)f  Art  and  Design,  eomit'cled  with  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  is  to  have  a  second  art 
school,  under  an  endowment  ttf  $1.5,000  annually, 
left  by  the  late  Jt)8('i>h  Longwtirtli. 

Tin*  students  of  Williams  College  liave  raist'd 
$1,000  by  subscrijition  for  tlie  purpose  of  founding 
a  memorial  consisting  of  n'ft'renet;  books  tsi  hi.sto- 
rv — his  favorite  study — in  honor  of  Nate  Gesl,  tlie  j 
Senior  who  was  instantly  killt'tl  by  collision  with  a  , 
bridge  while  coasting  on  Wt'tlnt'silay.  Jan.  16.  i 

Senator  Oiltiert  has  introduced  a  new  tempcranct'  ■ 
bill,  which  proposas  an  amendment  to  the  school 
laws  to  provith*  for  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
referenci'  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  s.v.stem. 

The  Oltl  South  Cluireh  in  Bositni  is  said  to  be  at 
length  saft'  from  destruction,  anti  the  next  move 
will  be  tt)  form  in  it  a  eolb'clion  of  historical  relics. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  eontimm  to  be  used  as  a 
lecture-hall.  Tlie  statue  af  Harriet  Martint\au  by 
Miss  Anne  Whitney  is  .still  tliere,  no  .site  having 
been  yet  dtitermined  on. 

A  sub.stantial  pledge  of  peace  has  been  offertid  by 
the  Apaches  at  San  (tarlos  .4gene.y,  in  the  persons  of 
fifl.y-llve  of  their  children,  who  have  gone  to  the 
Carlisle  Training  School  in  Pennsylvania.  .Vgent 
Wilcox  and  the  four  chiefs  who  accompanied  him 
will  visit  Carlisle,  WashingUm,  ami  the  Indian 
scliotil  at  Hampton.  Va. 

Some  of  tin'  “below  zero  ”  rt'ports  of  the  25th 
wert'  Dulutli,  Minn.,  31°;  Cumberland.  36°.  On  the 
26th  an  Arctic  wave  reactn'd  New  York  State,  and 
at  Lake  George  the  tliernmnn'ter  regi.stered  24° 
below  zero;  at  Glenns  Falls  29°;  Whitehall  30°; 
Saratoga  Springs  31°;  Warrensburg  32° ;  Luzerne 
36°. 

Egan,  the  former  Speaker  of  the  New  Jt'rsey  As¬ 
sembly,  who  as  a  lobbj'ist  (ill'll  to  bribe  a  member, 
has  been  .sentenced  to  a  month’s  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  $5i)0.  When  the  man  whom  he  tried  to 
bribe  threatened  to  expose  him,  Egan  defied  him, 
and  .said  there  were  no  witne.sses  tif  the  transactitm  ; 
but  the  man's  wife  was  in  tht'  back  jiarlor  and 
heard  the  whole  conversation. 

The  girl  of  thirteen  whose  rect'.nt  death  in  Bo.ston 
was  reportetl  by  her  jdiysician  as  time  to  the  cnim- 
ming  sy.stem  of  tin'  public  sclitiols,  dieil  of  brain 
fever;  and  her  father  reports  that  during  the  de¬ 
lirium  sls'  recited  page  aftt'r  page  tif  history,  and 
.struggled  with  the  notes  of  music,  pathetit;ally  cry¬ 
ing  to  her  other  parent  “  O  mother,  if  I  could  only 
get  the.se  ntites  out  of  my  ht'ad  I  " 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  .\lleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  lield  it-  ilStli  annual 
meeting  on  Tliursday,  and  reelected  President 
Janies  J.  Barclay,  who  is  now  more  tlian  ninety 
years  old,  and  is  onl.v  the  si'cond  president  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  liad.  The  occa-sion  was  marked  by  the 
presentation  to  Mr.  Barclay  of  many  tokens  of 
appreciation  of  Ids  long  ami  faithful  services. 

The  dise.overv  of  vast  and  rich  deposits  of  phos¬ 
phates  in  cjistern  North  C'aroiina  will  be,  it  is  .said, 
till*  greatest  addition  ever  made  to  the  wi.'alth  of 
’that  State.  The  deposits  t'xceed  in  size  those  of 
South  Carolina,  one  bed  having  an  ascertjiined 
leng'.ii  of  tiM'nt,v-!lve  miles.  Tin-  nodnle.'-  eontain 
over  11  per  i.'cnt.  of  soluble  pho.sphoric  acid.  The 
discovery  lias  (“reated  great  excitement. 

Prof.  Peters  of  Hamilton  (kdlege.  wlio  is  abroad 
investigating  the  star  catahigut'  of  Pttdemy.  witli  a 
view  to  an  accsrale  edition,  has  been  fortunate  in 
finding,  liotli  at  Venice  ami  at  Florence,  several 
MSS.  (Greek,  .Arabic,  and  Latin,)  of  llic  •‘Alma- 
gt.!st.’'  hitherto  not  utilized  by  modern  scludars. 
He  is  ntiw  engageil  in  a  prolongeil  research  in  the 
Vatican  Librarv. 

Freilerick  Dougla.s-  was  marriiil  in  Wasliington 
on  I'iiur.stluy  evening,  24tli.  to  Miss  Helen  .M.  Pitts, 
a  white  woman,  formerly  tif  Avon.  N.  Y.  The  first 
wife  of  Mr.  Douglass,  who  was  a  coltired  wtunaii. 
dietl  about  a  year  ago.  The  brlile  is  aliout  thirty- 
live  years  of  age,  and  was  employetl  as  a  copyist  in 
ids  ollice.  Mr.  Dougla.ss  is  about  st'venty-three 
years  of  age. 

During  the  past  week  the  horticulturists  of  the 
State  have  been  in  session  in  Botihester,  and  have 
spent  two  or  three  days  very  profitably  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  questions  pertaining  to  all  varieties 
and  methods  of  fruit  growing  and  marketing. 
Some  choice  spet'iraens  of  fruits  were  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  failure  t>f  the  apple  crop  was  dlflcussed, 
and  causes  were  assigned  for  it.  The  small  fruits 
received  a  full  share  of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  of  raining  accidents  occur¬ 
red  on  the  24th  at  Cri'sttKl  Butte,  Col.,  where  fifty- 
five  men  lost  their  llv**s  through  an  explosion  of 
gas.  wihich  so  wqpcke<l  the  shaft  that  a  day’s  work 
was  rt'qnired  to  reach  the  liodies.  This  mine  has 
always  been  considered  liable  to  sudden  eruptions 
of  gas,  and  therefare  dangerous;  and  the  owners 
have  forced  an  unusually  large  supply  of  air  into 
it.  No  blame  is  attacheil  to  any  one,  as  an  in¬ 
spector  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  mine, 
and  finding  everything  safe,  admittenl  the  miners 
for  their  morning’s  work. 


The  Boston  Advertiser  asserts  that  there  is  a 
sect  in  that  city  whose  chief  tenet  is  that  disease 
is  caused  by  the  absence  of  God  from  the  body, 
and  can  be  cured  by  the  passage  of  the  divine 
effluence  from  the  well  to  the  sick,  as  they  sit  with 
their  spines  in  contact,  and  that  it  numbers  among 
its  adherents  “people  of  influence  and  prominence, 
and  some  whose  names  are  as  familiar  as  house¬ 
hold  words.” 

It  is  said  that  wolves  are  becoming  plenty  in  the 
northern  part  of  Maine.  It  Ls  noticeable,  the  Ban¬ 
gor  Commercial  says,  that  when  deer  begin  to  in¬ 
crease  in  any  locality,  wolves  are  pretty  certain  to 
follow.  It  is  thought  those  which  arc  flocking  Into 
Maine  came  from  Canatla.  Years  ago  wolves  wore 
plenty  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
farmers  had  to  protect  sheep  from  them. 

The  family  to  which  Mr.  Thomas  Van  Valin  (aged 
104  years)  of  Syracuse  belongs.  Is  very  remarkable 
for  its  longevity.  Mr.  Van  Valin  was  born  in 
Dutchess  county,  and  is  the  son  of  Abel  Van  Valin, 
who  reached  the  age  of  105  years.  His  grandfather 
lived  to  be  115,  and  a  brother  of  his  grandfather 
lived  to  the  age  of  112  years.  The  latter  left  three 
sons,  each  of  whom  were  also  centenarians.  John 
Van  Valin  llvod  to  be  107  years  old,  Isaac  110,  and 
Joseph  108. 

The  Hon.  Henry  \V.  Sage  went  to  West  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  a  week  ago  Wetlnestlay  to  convey  to  the  city 
a  public  library’  building  which  he  has  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $50,000.  The  building  was  detlicated 
to  its  intcndetl  uses  as  a  library  and  a  high  school, 
and  an  elaborate  address  was  delivered  by  Prof 
Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell  University.  A  statue 
of  “Learning”  was  also  unveiled,  and  Mr.  Sage 
was  presented  with  a  life-size  bust  portrait  of  him¬ 
self,  which  had  been  procured  rather  clandestinely 
and  kept  in  secrecy  until  that  moment.  The  day’s 
celebration  entlt'tl  with  a  banquet  at  the  hotel  in 
the  evening. 

The  Catlin  collection  of  Indian  paintings,  con¬ 
sisting  of  portraits,  laiulscapes,  costumes,  etc., 
painted  by  the  late  George  Catlin  during  eight 
years  of  travel  and  residence  among  forty-eight 
Intlian  tribes,  has  rect'ntly  bet'ii  acquired  by  the 
Unitotl  States  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
and  placed  on  exhibition  in  its  new  building.  This 
interesting  and  valuable  museum,  the  only  gov¬ 
ernment  institution  t>f  the  kind,  is  luaintaintHl  by 
an  allowance  from  the  United  States  of  $75,01)0  an¬ 
nually.  One  of  its  generally  interesting  features 
is  a  collection  of  historical  relics,  chiefly  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  a  few  relating  to  tithcr  personages, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  in  tinu'  develop  into  a  com¬ 
plete  colh'ction  of  American  costumes. 

The  public  schools  of  Syracuse  were  closetl  on 
the  22tl,  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Ctuumon 
Council  having  bcei'  exhausted.  Tlie  Council  do- 
tfiinod  to  appropriate  iiny  moi'c  money.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  iiud  the  altenuitive  of  ketqiing  the  schools 
rumiing,  thercliy  insuring  a  tlol.l  ftir  the  next  Conn" 
cil  to  pay,  or  closing  the  schools.  The  present 
Council  say  that  sulTicicut  money  was  appropriat¬ 
ed  lo  run  tlie  schools  to  tlic  <-losc  of  tlie  fiscal  yciir. 
hut  llial  it  has  tu'cu  used  to  pay  liabilities  incurred 
by  tlie  Board  ol  Educiition  last  year.  The  closing 
of  the  schools  very  naturall.v  caused  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  in  tlm  city,  a.ini  measurt's  arc  being 
taken  to  overcome  tilt!  dilliculty. 

'I'he  last  ri'iitirt  of  the  Kansas  State  Boiird  of 
•Agriculture  gives  an  account  of  very  .satisfactory 
[irogrcss  in  the  cultivation  of  sorghum,  and  the 
manufacture  t>f  .synqi  therefrom.  In  the  State  102,- 
000  acres  were  planted  in  sorghum,  the  pnidiict 
of  48.'27]  acres  of  which  was  madi'  into  syriqi,  pro. 
tiueing  1,(!84,023  gallons,  valued  at  82, 058, 127 — be¬ 
ing  something  over  $40  per  acre. 

CITY  AND  VICINITl . 

Mrs.  J.  J.  .Astor  has  sent  1.063  homeless  childn'ii 
to  the  South  and  West  williin  the  last  few  years  at 
ail  expi'iis"  of  iilitnit  $1(‘).0:M).  The  reports  show 
that  witti  tint  few  t'xeeptions  tlie  transfer  of  the 
ehiltlren  to  new  snrroundiiigs  inis  resulted  in  greiit 
good  to  tlieni.  and  to  ttie  .satisfaction  of  tliti  fami¬ 
lies  to  which  tht'v  wi'rc  si'iit. 

The  Young  Women’s  Cliristiaii  Association  of 
New  York  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  and  its  free 
educational  clas.s(*8  are  crowdol.  Last  year  18() 
women  were  instructed  in  lumk keeping  and  writing  ; 
61  in  plioiiognipliy ;  32  in  the  retouching  td'  jilioto- 
negativi-s;  in  plioto-ctdor,  45 ;  crayon,  11;  and  in 
tyiie-writing,  !•!.  Tne  graduates  report  that  they 
earn  from  $5  to  $10  a  week.  Of  the  l.!M17  women 
will)  registered  for  situations,  tlie  .Association  fur¬ 
nished  1,217  with  phices. 

'The  net  results  of  tin*  Vcdt'stal  FuntI  Loan  Exhi¬ 
bition  are  given  at  $13,792.51.  The  exhibit  ion  of 
Mr.  Clarke’s  collection  for  tlic  benefit  of  tlio  Na¬ 
tional  .Academy  Prize  Fnnii  r.ettcd  about  $6(K).  As 
$2,400  have  been  snbscrilicd  towards  the  fund  liy 
various  patrons  of  art,  it  now  amounts  to  about 
$3,000.  Air.  Clarke  has  Iuhiii  retiut*steil  to  exhibit 
hi.s  fine  collection  in  .sevcwil  other  cities. 

FROM  .VII ROAD. 

The  Britisti  Government  ha.s  decidt'tl  the  need 
tor  a  second  Suez  canal  to  i<c  imperativt'. 

Prof.  Owen,  on  tlie  plea  of  old  age,  has  rosigned 
liispo.st  as  tdiief  t)f  tlie  Natural  Histoiy  Dejiartnient 
at  the  British  Museum.  He  liius  lield  ttiis  position 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

The  Ltird  Chamticrlain  and  the  Duke  of  .Argylo 
will  introduct'  Mr.  Tennyson  on  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  House  of  Lords. 

Tlie  piircels  post  in  England  lias  not  jiroved  a 
success.  It  does  not  pay  expenses,  and  is  eatiii,g 
into  the  surplus  of  tlie  letU'r  and  telegrapli  tlepart- 
ments. 

Electric  liglit  is  soon  to  tic  used  in  Westminster 
Abtiey. 

.After  consultation  witli  counsel,  it  lias  lioeii  de¬ 
termined  on  V.chalf  of  ttic  ('atlitdics  and  National¬ 
ists  of  tlie  Norfli  of  Ireland  to  seek  an  official  in¬ 
quiry  into  tlie  legality  of  tlie  Orange  Society,  and 
to  make  its  luemticrs  amenatde  for  recent  events. 
Neither  jiart}’.  liowt'vcr.  seems  at  all  di.s|n)sed  to 
confine  itself  to  the  use  of  mere  words  in  tlie  con¬ 
sideration  of  matters  wliich  interest  tliem ;  and 
wlion  tlic  ptdice  prevented  a  meeting  of  Orangemen 
and  Natitmulists  at  Phmiskillefi,  lioth  (tallies  ro- 
seritod  the  interft*renee  with  voile, ys  of  stones.  The 
Orfiiigi  in-’n  al'-i-  j-ton<  d  tin*  Catholic  schotds. 

•Ail  imuii-iise  coii'-oursc  <>.'  (le^usantry  a.ssenibled 
on  the  22d  at  Deri’vlieg.  Count.v  Donegal,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Patrick  O'Domu  11,  and  assisted  in  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  a  mas'-  for  ilic  rc(io.sc  of  the  .soul  of 
O' Donnell.  After  tlic  iiui.ss  a  mock  funeral  was 
held  anil  a  eofiin  was  (daced  in  tin*  O'Donnell  fami¬ 
ly  burying  (dot,  tin;  }>c(,>ple  kneeling  in  prayer 
arou’id  the  grave.  Wri'.itlis  of  irnniortelles  were 
(ilaciKl  11(1011  the  eofiin,  iqxui  which  was  the  Inscri])- 
tioii ;  “Sacrist  to  the  nn'Miory  of  Patrick  O’Donnell, 
executed  at  London  17i,hof  Dci'cmbei’,  1883.”  Thir¬ 
ty-live  jHiunds  Sterling  wa-  f-iibstu'ibeil  toward  a 
fund  to  erect  a  nioniimcm.  .A  ri*.solution  was  passial 
thanking  Americans  for  their  assistance  and  Victor 
Hugo  for  tiis  iulvoc^icy  of  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

Last  week  was  one  of  gniat  .8torms  both  In  Groat 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Bt'[Kirt.s  of  tlie  hur¬ 
ricanes  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  reail  t(uite 
like  accounts  of  some  of  our  own  cyclones.  At 
Kirkcudbright  the  wind  swept  up  the  harbor  with 
terrific  force,  breaking  the  shipping  and  boats  from 
their  moorings,  t«iririg  up  trees,  blowing  in  win¬ 
dows,  and  unroofing  buildings.  In  .Annan  and' 
some  of  the  more  exposetl  islands  cattle  are  said  to 
have  been  blown  iKKlily  over  the  cliffs.  On  the 
night  of  the  26th  it  stormed  with  still  greater  sever¬ 
ity,  and  mneh  damage  was  done  in  London  and  in 
many  other  quarters  of  England,  while  Paris  suffer¬ 
ed  equally.  Many  persons  were  injiircil  and  a  num¬ 
ber  killeil.  -At  London  the  glass  roof  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Aquarium  was  demolished,  tausing  a  panic 
among  the  audience,  in  which  several  persons  were 
hurt.  A  printing-office  in  the  Hayraarket  was  un¬ 
roofed  and  a  boy  was  kllleii  by  falling  debris. 
Many  vessels  were  wrecked  off  the  coast  and  a  large 
number  of  lives  were  lost.  Telegraph  wires  to  the 


Continent  and  the  Atlantic  cables  were  interrupted 
for  several  hours. 

The  ship  Selma  was  sunk  in  the  English  Chamiel 
last  Friday  by  a  collision  with  the  ship  City  of 
Lucknow,  and  twenty-two  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

A  villain  named  Sohenok  and  his  aooompUoe  have 
been  arrested  in  'Vienna,  whose  operations  remind 
one  ef  De  Quincey’s  “  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art."  He 
confessed  when  arrested  to  having  murdered  four 
girls,  and  to  have  planned  five  more  murders  for 
the  next  week.  Just  before  his  arrest  he  had  in¬ 
duced  the  chambermaid  of  the  Baroness  Malfatti 
to  steal  pearls  valued  at  $19,000  (which  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  had  presented  to  Dr.  Malfatti  in 
recognition  of  his  services),  and  she  had  prepared 
everything  for  his  reception.  Sohenok  says  he  in¬ 
tended  to  murder  all  the  family  of  the  Baroness,  as 
well  as  the  maid. 

The  German  Ambassador  to  Italy  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Victor  Emanuel  has  done  as  much  to  confirm  the 
Italian  monarchy  as  could  otherwise  be  aocom- 
plished  in  fifty  years. 

Germany  favors  Spain’s  ambition  to  rank  among 
the  great  Powers,  by  the  conversion  af  the  Spanish 
Legation  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  German  Legation  at 
Madrid,  into  Embassies. 


ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

In  Con«tipatlon. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Bobinson,  Medina,  O.,  says:  “In  cases 
of  indigestion,  constipation,  and  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  its  results  are  happy.” 

Mknsman’s  Pkptonizkd  Bkbp  Tonic  Is  the  only  pro 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  enfire  nxarUioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ol 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
li»e-8U8tainlng  properties ;  is  invaluable  In  ali  enfeebled 
conditions,  whellier  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
(irostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswbli.,  Hazard  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 

- - 

iHonej?  ania  gusCnegg. 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  28,  1883, 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  an  increase 
of  $2,194,550  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $19,478,775  against  $10,007,575  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $9,101,850  at  the  corresponding 
date  In  1881,  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $1,402,400;  the  specie  Is  increased  $2,610,700; 
the  legal  tenders  are  up  $732,200;  the  deposi 
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other  than  United  States  are  Increased  $4,313,4i 
and  the  circulation  Is  up  $243,400 
The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  Is  given  iu  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
conveiiieiice  of  comparison 


Atliiiiis  ExprdHH  . 

Aiuoi'iciiu  Exiiress  . 

.(Itoii  aiiil  Tiirrt!  Huuto . 

Alton  ami  Torre  IJnute  (irof . 

.Vniorlciiii  Cable . 

Hanker.'!  unil  Merchnnto’  Tel . 

CauaJa  SouUiern  . 

Cainnllaii  I'acitle  . . 

♦  Oauaillan  I’acillf  . 

i  cnlral  I’neltlc  . 

Cliioago.  St.  Louis  it  I’lttsburtr.. 
Clilcago,  St.  Louis  ,t[  I'lllHburg  prof 
Cleveliiiiil,  C.,  C.  &  Incllauapolis. ... 

Oliusapeuke  autl  Olilo . 

Cbeeapeaku  aim  UUlo  lat  pret . 

CbcHapeake  ami  Ohio  3il  |>ref . 

0.,  O.  ami  1.  C . 

Clileugo,  Burlliigtoii  a  quliicy . 

Clilcugo  itnJ  .Vitoii . 

Cliii!ug<>  autl  Northwestern . 

Clileugo  ana  Nortliwesteni  prut _ 

Chieago,  Alll  -vuukee  At  St.  Paul . 

Clileugo,  -Mil.,  and  HI.  Paul  pref.... 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  PuclUc . 

Colorado  Coal . 


Delaware  A  Uudauii  Canal .  . 

Uouvur  A  Itlo  Grande  . 

Evuukville  and  Turro  Haute . 

E.  Toiiu.,  Vu.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  'ruuii.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  prof . 

Gold  aud  Slock  Telegraph . 

Uouaiou  A  Texan  . 

llliuoin  Centr.il . 

llliiiuls  Ceutral  leaned  lines . 

lud..  Bloom.  A  Westeru  . 

Luke  Shore . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  .... 

Loug  Islaml  . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Ikiuisvllle,  New  Albany  AO . 

Manhattan  Beach  . 

Manhattan . 

Manhattan  Kullroad,  new  . 

Mutual  Union 'relegraph  . 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  prot... . 

.Missouri  Pacltlc .  . 

Mlnnuai>olis  A  St.  Louis  . 

Mlnneaimlls  A  St.  Louis  Pref . 

Metropolitan.. ,  . 

Michigan  Central  . 

Mobile  A  Uhlo .  . 

Mlsnourl,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Morris  and  Essex  . 

Maryland  Ooul.  . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  SL  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Ceutral  . 

New  York  Central . 

Now  York,  Lack.  .A  Western . 

Norfolk  A  Western  prel . 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 

New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York,  L.  £.  A  Westeru . 

New  York.  L.  £.  and  Western  pref.. 

Now  York,  Sus.  A  Westeru . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret . 

Northern  Pad  He . 

Northern  Pacltlc  pref . — 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Ixiuis  pref - 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . 

Ohio  St)Utheru  . 

Ontario  A  WesUTa . 

Oregon  Railway  A  N-avlgatlon  .... 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

Oregon  Xinprovemeut . 

Paolflc  .Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Rea<llng . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wiiyue  and  Chta.... 


Highest.  Lowest.  18£3 


(Juluksilver . 

quicksilver  pret . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

KIchinoud  aud  Allegheny . 

R>iche.ster  A  Pittsburg  . 

Rensselaer  aud  Saratoga . 

Stanilard  Mlnlfig . 

.Spring  Mountain.  . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  A  Sun  Francisco  Ist  pref. . 

St.  Paul,  Miuif  A  Manitoba  . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . 

Texas  Pacltlc . 

Union  Pad  lie .  . 

United  States  Express . 

Virginia  Midland . 

Wabash,  St.  Ixmls  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref.... 
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•  Ex  dividend. 


The  Best  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  purs 
Cri'aHi  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  (luuntity  of  Hour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  aud  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  maiiufaeturer. 

We  give  tlie  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Supt'rior  Baking  Powder  ”  maiisfaetured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Royal  BakiugPowder,’’  bath 
purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I  find 
they  contain  :  ' 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
(Jream  of  Tartar  .  - 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  1'2.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oJk  | 
of  Powder.  _ 

“  Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Stxla 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent,| 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  i 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent 
10.4  cubic  inchf'S  per  oz.  of  Powiler. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in| 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  eoc 
bined  witli  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powdel 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  LOTB,  Ph.D. 

Nbw  Tobk,  Jan’t  17th,  IMl. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference : 
“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,” 
our  opinion  Is  Chat  it  is  the  better  prt^ra 
— Hall’s  Journal  of  Health. 


|FilDt«<l  by  Henry  Rueeell,  20  Veeey  street.  Mew  XyS-il 


